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PREFACE. 



1 HE preparation of Ae Ibtlowkig* coufM of 
Lectures devolved on me by an a^idma, willr 
which it i» not neceMary to l^ouh)^ th^ Reader^ 
Whether the perfonoanee h^ m^led to uny ^ . 
gree of puhKek esteem^ i»iu4 h^ left to the de« 
termination of others. For th^ ffKrtttVM wbtob 
mggested it^ I een deeidedlf ans^'r^r. t ivaitf 
imtom of being u^efel to tb^ Institiiti^i whicb 
I was called to serve ; of shewing 6 mafk a# 
attachmrat to the Churcli to which I hat« the 
honour to belong; and of ptoseuthig to tfao 
Young Men^ whom it became my province to 
instruct^ something whicli might tMd to llio fbr^ 
mation of the Christian Scholar. 

But, unacquainted with the mode of address 
which my office might require, it was ms»etosaty 
to obtain some better direction. On sudb an 
occasion, it was impossible to apply to an higher 
authority than the Deak of Westaiinster, 
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Tl PREFACE. 

With that attachment to the M^elfare of the 
School^ which so strongly marks Dr. Vincent, 
he entered into my wishes^ and described what 
would be most calculated to fix attention and 
do good. History, literature, occasional criti • 
cism, were desirable for the first purpose ; and 
the second would be imswered^ if these were 
united with Religion. 

In conformity with these suggestions^ was 
planned the following composition. As it ad- 
vanced; a large portion of it was submitted to 
his private inspection* He has uniformly encou- 
raged me to proceed^ by contributing his ad- 
vice, and tiie benefit of his occasional remarks ; 
and when at length a determination ijras taken 
to print the Lectures^ he signified hia cordial 
concurrence and approbation,, in terms too flat- 
tering to me to be repeated to the Publick. 

The subject 19 chiefly historicaL and divides, 
itself into two parts* The ev^nt which serves as 
the foundation of the whole, is the capture of 
Rome by Alarick^ in the beginning of the fifth 
century. Out of this arises, in the first part, a 
defence of the Character of the Church against 
the slanders of Paganiwn. The true causes of 
the decay of the Empire are contrasted with the 
false ; the impotence of the Heathen deities, to 
whom the prosperity of , Rome had been attri- 
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PEEFACE. T»i 

buted^ U exposed in the arguments employed by 
the aneient apologists of the Faith ; and the be^ 
neficial tendency of the Gospel is asserted^ in 
its connection with the condition of Man in the 
present b'fe. This part may therefore be called 
a Vindication of the civil Character of Chris- 
tianity in the Roman empire^ during the first 
foiir centuries. 

The second part is employe<l in discussing the 
opinions of the Pagans concerning the Worship 
of a Deity, and the pursuit of Happkess, as it 
was prescribed by the Philosophical sects. It 
maybe termed a view of mythological and mo- 
ral notions^ as they are opposed to the everlast- 
ing promises of the Gospel ; and it contains aa 
examination of some of the more eminent Sys- 
tems of Theology, and the Summum Bonum, 
which prevailed in the Heathen world.* 

* In some parts of this examination, I have crossed the 
path of Leland. But whoever will take the. trouble of a 
comparison, will soon be satisfied that onr methods are 
very different. I am happy, indeed, in agreeing with that 
excellent man ii his fundamental principle of the supe- 
riority of Revelation to all the efforts of natural wisdom; 
and the necessity of it to the welfare of mankind. His 
style wants compression and force ; his taste is not deli- 
:cate; and he appears to me to employ several of his quo« 
. tation9 in a manner which betrays too much dependence 
upon the collections of others. But his view;i are gent- 
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With these are iirterwoveA oecHsioiial t^ 
peals tto the supmorttoctrines of the Seriptomi i 
and 16 this purpose is also dedicated the Art*,- 
or introductorjs chapter ; ^^hich presents a ge- 
neral statement of the blessings annexed to llifc 
sincere profession of Christianity, iii the '' life 
which now is, and in that which is^to come." 

Some perhaps may wish, that a larger and 
more irc^lar plan of Revelation had been pre* 
|yare^, in contrast with the tatin search after 
God and Happiness by the efforts of Philoso- 
phy. This indeed ^as once int<^ded. But, 
t)n a revision, it appeared, that many notices, 
tending to thispurpose, were interspersed throu^ 
the body of tiiie work, as immediafee correctives 
t>f the Heathen doctrines which had - been de- 
scribed in the lectures of each term ;• that, to re- 
move them from their J)resent places, would be 
injurious to the subjects amidst which they 
stand ; and that, to repeat them in a general 
statement, would be tedious and superfluous. 
However, lest it should still be objected, that 
Only half tny task is accomplished, and liiat the 
refutation of Paganism is not the proof of Re- 
velation ; — ne quisquam nos aliena tantum re- 
rally accurate; his learning is respectable; and his ge. 
nuine piety throws a dacred charm over all his other at* 
talnments. 
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^rgntne^ Qdn atlt^m ttbalra afttetutnse reprcK 
faenibt ;* a determinatidn fats been already 
taken to begin anotiief i^ourse of Lecture! 
vfhidk shall look to this as theit print^ipti ob* 
jeet ; des^ribe^ in a re^lar manner^ the sGheraje 
•f Revdation; and impresft more^fiilly on tke 
young hewers its doctrines and its duties* 

It is hoped that this will be acccfited as an 
iq[»ology for the attempt which has been made 
in the subject now presented to the publick. 
There aire^ however^ certain classes of persons, 
io wfaom lliis mode of treating tt maybe in want 
4ai farth^ tittdication. 

The fitnatick^ a portion of whose spirit has 
been bctely reviving amongst us^ seems to value 
religion^ in propoition to the ruggedness of its 
appearance. He indulges his own barbarous 
a;nd ti^ulsive jargon^ and rejects the assistance 
of proAme learnings as if it tended to impair the 
dhura^ler of Evangelical truth. To him I 
wbaftdiu^eirt, that he entirely mistakes the na« 
ture and influence of that literature which if 
taught in our schools. Our faith is not injured 
by the accession of classical taste. Mythology 
neither taints the purity of the Gospel^ nor en- 
dangers our salvation* Indeed^ it suggests new 

« August. Rdtrsct. Ub. ii. c. 4^. 
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X PBEFACe. 

methods of defending Revelation, the superiority 
of which is rightly inferred from an exposure of 
tibe weakness of the religion of nature. We 
dwell for a while in classick ground. In our 
more mature judgment, we compare the imagi- 
nations of men with Divine truth. We turn 
our collections to Christian profit, and oflfer the 
fruits of our studies on the altar of God. 

On the other hand, the too fastidious scholar 
would for ever confine his attention to those 
writings which exhibit the purest classical lan- 
guage. He turns, therefore, with disgust and 
disdain from ruder models, and shuns the less 
polished phraseology of declining taste. This 
is an antient feeling. £usebius mentions a re- 
port concerning Tatian, that his literaiy^nicety 
led him to correct the compositions of St. Paul.* 
And when the eloquent Triphyllius was request- 
ed to preach on a solemn occasion, and had 
chosen one of the miracles of Christ for his sub- 
ject, he altered' a term in his text which appear* 
ed too homely for his use.f 

iff eVi^i*^ OvfACyoy etvruv my ms ^^*<tivs avrra^tv. Hist. EccU 
lib. iv. c. -29. 

f C^m in solenni Episcopornm conventu rogatus esset 
Triphyllius ut ad populum concionem haberet, et dictum 
illud SaWatoris in medium proferret, Af «» (re to xfaKatrw 
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PREFACE. XX 

Something may be pardoned t6 those^ who^ 
in an early age of the Churchy had to surrender 
the prejudices of an Heathen education^ and the 
philosophy in i;^hich they were bred . They lin- 
gered for a while within the borders of the 
schools^ and their opinions concerning the doc-- 
trines of the Gospel were sometimes marked 
with errors and imperfecti6ns^ which the charitjr 
t>f criticism will readily excuse. The same in* 
dulgence^ however^ cannot be extended to the 
scholar of the present day: to him. we must 
urge the sacred nature of Ecclesiastical truth, 
and the duty of pursuing it wherever it may be 
found ; — ^the peculiar interest which attends the 
warfare of the Church with the early race of in- 
fidels^ and its importance to the history of our 
Faith . We may also urge, infavour of the ChriS'- 
tian writers, that, at the least, they are as wor- 
thy of perusal, for the sake of style alone,, as the 
Pagan authors who, in the same age, opposed the 
OospeL Perhaps no literary specimen dan be 
produced from Heathenism, of so humble a cast 
4is the instructions of Commodianus. But Het«- 
mias is as neat as Lucian.^ Symmachus is sur*- 

xa< isitfivalety vice rv x^acCCart/y quasi Yocabuli miniks tfe- 
^antis, XxtiAvo^a substituit. Cave^ Hist, Litt. in yoe: 
Tripli, 

* See the concluding note to chap. 7. 
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Xli FRIFICE. 

passed by Ambrose. Lactantius writes with 
far more taste and elegance than Am. Mareelli- 
nus ; and in his own times, whatever be fais €k<- 
fects, Augustin is without a rival. Aft^ the re-^ 
vival of literature^ much narrowness prevailed 
on this subject, and the captious critick was 
ready to prove the force of his taste by snarling 
at the lattnily of the tatients themselves.* But 
sober learning, and sound piety, triumphed over 
the efforts of spleen and affectation ; nor ought 
we to acquiesce in anyatt^npt to revive a spirit, 
which, while it professes an extraordinary reve^ 
rence for letters, tends to circumscribe th^r in*- 
flurace^ undervalues the materials of Bcclesiasti*- 
eal History, and sacrifices truth to sound. 

It only remains to mention the statute which 
appoints the Lecturer in Theology ; to explain 
the reasons on which the present courae has been 
prepared, and to state what has been coffered td 
the publick by my predecessors in this olBloe. 

^^ ^st illud in omni re atque negotto qu^ 
omnes actiones nostrae consili&que spectare der 
bent^ ut Omnipotentis Dei regnum quasratur, ho^ 
minum mentes rect^ instituantur et informentur, 

* De sammoritm Yirorum laudibus ob tt&am ditmmtpant 
vocem minus puram, adeo detractisse constat, ut Geah^ 
MATici Canis nomen communi sufiragio retulerit (8cjop« 
plus)* Mosheim. Preface to Folkta. 
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t^iimesqtie ad Teram salutis cogttitionem perve<- 
Aiflfit^ qneB non aliunde qukm ex verbo Dei hou^ 
rieiida petaidaqne est. Proinde stataimus et 
of4kiaBMi9 ut Bit in Ecclesia nostra prsdicta 
Theologise Lector per Deeanum et Capitalum 
^ligwdi|ii> qui sit sanctHB et orthodoxy Fidd, 
boflt^ fwm^, et ab <mmi noa solmi} haeresi^ sed 
b«Bre9eas titimk €(ii$picioiie aiieoug ; nee doctas 
itK4o et erflditm, ised Doetrince praeterek titulo 
iMtguituS^ hoe eA^ SacrsB Theologiae Professor 
BaecaJMreiit¥e» atttsalteai in Artibus Magister. 
Ltctoris liiuime et ofiicium ^rit Sacram Scriptu- 
ram ad plebta et af^itorttm a&dificaAionem, modo 
«t tempore in Statute de cuku Dei inferius pree* 
scriptis, liiigu^ viernaicula, in Cfaoro Ecclesise 
»Qftras^ inteq^retari ; ciyus Lectionibus intarsint 
administri etpauperes, presbyteri, cleriet caetari- 
que Ecclesiae sub poena pecuniaria judicio De* 
cani aat Prodecani infligenda/^ 

If it ^ould be <^jected^ that the following 
Lectures are not prepared with the simplicity 
sta{);>o$ed by the Statute, the only answer is^ that 
I ha've acted according to circumstances. At 
presafit^ there is no audience exc^ the school. 
To young m^n therefore^ in a train of education 
for the UiiiTersitiea^ the Lecturer is at liberty to 
address hiarndf in a litarary manner^ and to re- 
commend a religious subjoct by the attractiomf 

3 . 
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XIY PREFACE. 

of their scholastick studies. If it should be said 
that much of the subject ;is beyond the pre^nt 
powers of the young men^ I would su^est^ that 
their capacity is greater than the objection sup- 
poses; and that^ upon a private enquiry con 
caning their comprehension of the argument^ 
the result^ generally speakings has been satis- 
factory. Perhaps a few points have been less 
obvious than others ; and this may be supposed 
chiefly of the doctrines of the Platonick school^ 
discussed in the sixth and seventh chapters. But 
in an extensive subject^ all the parts will not be 
alike ; and some may be so abstruse or compli- 
cated in their nature^ as to bid defiance to the 
simplification which is demanded. 

Into others, by way of compensation, I have 
thrown as much amusement as was consistent 
with the nature of my subject; and some rea- 
ders perhaps may accuse me of having occasion- 
ally indulged too ligKt a vein of narration and 
argument. 

The Institution has produced few printed 
works. — ^^In 1749, Dr. Heylin published his In- 
terpretation of the Four Gospels, with Lectures^ 
on select parts of St. Matthew. The book is 
well known, and maintains its place in Eccle- 
siastical collections. In 1785, appeared the 
luectures of Dr. John Blair on the Canon of the 
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PREFACE. XV 

Scriptures ; a work creditable to the ability of 
the writer^ though certainly not calculated 
to attract much attention from a youthful 
audience. The subject is not complete; and 
the volume was published by his family^ 
after his death. I am not acquainted with 
any other publication. What rank may be 
assigned to the present ^volume by some sue* 
ceeding Lecturer, I know not I would only 
b^ to suggest to him, that it was produced 
amidst the calls of other business ; that I am en- 
gaged in tlie discharge of professional duties, in 
a large and populous parish* ; and that the Lec- 
tures were prepared, from time to time, as the 
intervals of local employments allowed, or as 
the approach of Term compelled me. 

Such as the work is, I offer it to the School, 
with a zealous attachment to its welfare, a sin- 
cere admiration of its literature and discipline, 
and a fervent prayer that it may always preserve 
the union of Religion and Learning, 

* Croydon in Surrey, 



WESTMIXSTlEa, 

February Ist, 1809. 
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PAGANISM 

AND 

CHRISTIANrTY 

COMPARED. 



CHAPTER I. 

1PR0MISE8 OP THE GOSPEL. .^PERSECUTION OP IT 
Vt ROMANS, GREEKS, AND JEWS... FAITH AND 
PATIENCE OF THE PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANS... 
PARALLEL FROM OUR REFORMATION... GENERAL 

, HAPPINESS OF BELIEVERS... RIVAL PRETENSIONS 
OF PAGANISM. 

OT. PAUL has affirmed concerning the god- 
liness of which he was an inspired teacher^ that 
it '' is profitable to all things^ having the pro- 
mise of the life that now is, and of that which 
is to come/'* His immediate intention was to 
refute an erroneous notion, whether ascribe^ %o 
certain heretics of the early ages, or more pro- 
spectively to the Romish Church, that the pro- 

♦ 1 Ep, Tim. ch. iv. vcr. 8. 

B 
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2 PAGANISM AND 

fession of the faith of Christ \iras incompatible 
with the usual connections and supports of 
common lifej Biit Ms de^la|kt(4n extends be- 
' yond the controversy itself^ and asserts in uni- 
versal terras, the hajflpry condition of believers 
under 4he^ GU^spel. . ThjB '' bodily .exercises/' 
the unoidtteli au^riti^s ixA hibftifibations^ 
against which be ^rgues^ have little influence in 
promoting the welfare of man : — ^but true 
Christianity coippreluends^^ll good. It unites 
the blessings of this world and the next. In the 
present life it allb\<fi i6tte/\tbaftever can be de* 
sired with innocence, or used with thanksgiving 
to t^ad; *pd in the life to copie,. it offers, that 
transc^adeat hofpiness which is<proiiiised> m a 
mover eminent manner, thvoughr Jesus Chvist. .In 
iJifls sense the ptt8S8ge k interpveted by Yeteblus, 
'^ lis, qui pium Dei cultum ampleki ftieriht, 
pjomittitur hic vita diutina et beata, et tandem 
ffitejfha.*'* 

It is. rmjpossible not tp be struck with admi^ 
rafion, ^en we consider this assertidn, and 
i^ompafe it with the outward circumstances of 
Vhe tljiinstian churcB in the age in which the 
kj[)68tte wrote. IPhe Saviour, had prepared the 
minds of^ his disciples for, the triafs wliicE 

*,Crit./Sacr, in loe. 
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CHRlSfU^Mt C^llAkRED; 9 

HVifaititi finfUa in the ^eeution of t^eir 8acfed^ 
t^algaii^ot^^^^ B^hold^ I seiid you fortb a9 
hMIbB aiMng wdli/^s-;"^ and l&ose vrho con-^' 
i^ip^ tt^ Mniet the (itopagatioh 6# youi^ doc-^ 
trfepfe, '*^ will deliver y<m dj) to the councils^ and 
itey VriU sooufge you iftfltbek ^iHtgdgues. Ye^ 
shall be btdught'befofegoTemorsrandMngs for 
my sake^ i^r a testimony against tlfeint tad 
ft^ G^fles ; ^ifid ye shali be hated of all inetf 
formysake/'f 

i These draiineiatidi^s were dreadfolly verified. 
I>kastrous indeed was tlie condition of the* 
Oospe!^ not otAy While it was Confined within 
the borders of Judsa and Samaria^ but after it 
was aiinoune^ to the worMl at large. The pro- 
pagators of tine faiti) had to mak« the melan- 
choly cenfessioi^y that d^resseii of every kintf 
"^^efwpttt^ te)t thfxit by llle i^eady malice of 
their enemies. They were openly ptihished, ahtf 
pYii^ktely it^fymA. TleyMffen^dboth ''^^htmger 
and thirsty were naked and bufieted> and had no 
certain dwelling place. "| For himself in par- 
tkcrlai^/ St. Paul states Itts" more abundftiA* 
htbours^ his frequent imprisonments^ his various 
iiid uhceiasiiig perils by sea and land^ from his 
dwii countrymen and from the heath«D^§ and 

J * Luke .5, 3. + St. Mutt. s. 17» U. . 

t 1 Cor. It. 1 !• § 2 Cor. xL afr- 

B2 
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* ' PAGANISM AND 

the '' bonds and affiktions which avi(aited him 
in every, qity/'* Yet amid circumstliBt^s so 
unusually discouraging * arose the steady 'as- 
sertion af the apostle ; and the Gospelj thus 
persecuted and apparently forlorn, was . still 
declared to have the promise of the life that 
now is^ as well as of that which is to come ! 
; Let us extend this view beyond the limits of 
the ap[Ostolic age; and follow the. Gospel in its 
afflictions and its joys^ its persecutions i^id its 
determined tiiomphs. The continued sufferings 
pf the>pi;op«gato^s of the faith are abundiintly 
proved in the descriptions which other writers 
have giv^i us of the hostile conduct of the Gen- 
tiles and Jews. In the early defences of Christi- 
anity^ nothing' is ^more frequent than the com- 
plaint^ that the mere confession of the faith was 
deemed sufficient' ground of condemnation by 
the heathen tribunals. 

Justin Martyr^ in his first apology^f rdates 

♦Acfexx. 23, 

+ I quote it as it is commonly printed, and as it appears 
in the edition which I nie ; Frankfort, 16S6, Perhaps, it 
was only an appendix to the first ; and in this case it was 
addressed chiefly to Antoninus Pius. If it be a second apo^ 
logy, the emperor is Marcus Antoninus. After haring 
maintained the latter opinion, Grabe appeared to be .per- 
suaded thai the piece in question is rather an appettdix than 
a separate w4dK. 
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CHRISTIANITY tOUmPARED. 6 

the erases of those \^ho were summaitily punished 
on this account^ and the conversations which 
were held concerning them in the Roman courts 
of justice. Ptolemasus, a convert, had heen 
seized arid thrown into prison, upon infonnation 
that he was a Christian. When he was brought 
before Urbicius^ the prsefect of the '^ city, the 
only question asked of him, was, whether he 
professed the faith of Christ?* This being 
acknowledged, he was instantly ordered ta he 
led away to death. Among those who stood 
by, was Lucius, another convert, who, in. the 
boldness of innocence, asked the 'prefect, on 
what grounds he coiidemiied a man, proved 
guilty of no crime. Art thou also a Christian ? 
demanded Urbicius. This was not denied ; and 
the same punishment was adjudged to both.f 

In the time of TertuUian, no. farther atten 
tion seems to have been expected by the Chris) 
tians from the heathen tribunals. He opens his 

♦ TaTo fjiovof f^inratr^y u enn X^trtccvofl ib. p. 4^» 
+ AvKios rtSy xai »vtos w9 X^trwvosy o^uif rfiv aXoyafs «Twf 
^vofjanfv K^tartvy zr^os ro9 Ov^iKtop f^* Tts 'n ettrtac^ ^tt ff^jTt 

pMt %xi av Hvxt rotaros, Kam t» AaKitf ^srsufTos^ iMkifXy ty«A/| 
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idedaration tliAt die diiorof jyiE^ioe was^ltlHit tp 
Ae cause of Cttriflimity alone; a^ thevefin^ 
iiiotiiidg 1>ilt die testiipony of private writi^ 
/reitanied fi>r thosie ^wb^ were sot allowed to lie 
lienrd in^dieir defeac^.*. 

Wiiik liheise litociateg ff the faajli jtfrtly 
demand^ diat tlieir billed and <^«.r^ter« be wi^ 
:tbie mibjects of enqiiixy^ before sentooce is passed 
vapmk l2iem; thej boldly d^oliur^^ tbattbey r-e^ise 
i'nGt to die^ if wickedness be proved agaijast them ; 
'aiidlfaey ^on\plain vfiih pectiliar for<:^ offirgu- 
mieot to a Rodiaa tiff, .that they hp^^e net th|e 
iimnd^ot of subjects^ fiwr wbo^ proefH^ity th^ 
ibmpire professed ja c^mdion a^ idiidiscrimi^ 
«»fei0g care. '' If we ar^ gl>i% of 9n^' wicked^ 
ne^^^ (aayaAthenagoras in his address to the 
Emperws M. Aurelius aiid £o9HDipdus^) we 
do not refbse to be punished ; nay^ we call for 
the worst of punishment. But if our only guilt 
be the name of Christians^ it is your duty to 
protect us fxom the injuries which we suffer/'f 

* Liceat veritati vel occulta tid tacitaram Hterarum ad 
aiires vestras pervenire. 

ywt Tijw ofiixx^ov ^fjii^av u tffs^i ifA.ci/v XByoirottta-tv^ ^ Kotrn xatt 

3 
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CHRISjTf^NW ^OJ^I|AR£D. % 

ia l^fr |i;<^ apploffy. '' Ot^hff wen ^1^1^(5 
letge )fib^t fip4« tl^ey wiU> w^ jo^ Jtim^er 4l»eBj 
not/* T3^. ^ll»dittgitQttli^E;gypt^^ 
^yr9f^f^&m€d tjbe<9|^obnwi<>f P3^mw,;Wd 
cc|Kr(^at»ig the senfteless/tirifljij^ apd ihgpstn, 
log 9Jy«.cte .<>^it, Jifi pop^tsoijt jl^e diffeiiepce^ p^ 
lipwoo eoxxc^i»i?«tliie wor8bq[iper^>tlje?^ 
'' Yea, eye^ i^94feeae f^^, }>m9\^Mf ^^V ^Y^^ 
raj deitmi ^nd iMtJle !to e^, qdier m A^^ 
a^OPWt yP^^ B«BHWSr»h«y ^ >«a^*^ ekmexicy, 
fMjid allojy. their 4isG9rdif^ T^PJliris-f 

ti4P8,i^lQiie lyou ^liye^t;tibwit they is((wr^hip ^t th^ 
mwg^i^ Wth yoursolvcei; wd y^oAi dpy<rte ia^ 
to dieaih, h§cauie ^^ do mt ^^e dead i»eO)| 
Mid pi:<«l»ti«l^ ^\m W »CTi^c*, m^ S*r,land« 
|ija«ia iipop tbejtf alt^^^ 

'The ai^n i)f yioleaca thw iff^ifteda^M tl^ 

^S-» fi^ntf/ «<rfCeif aXXuXoif xjotvlas^^tx ro y.n ta avlat a«C«>* p. 68. 
Ed. Frankfort, printed as 2d Apology.— If Bishop War^ 
burtOB liad remembered this passage, he woald hardly harfe 
feaid, that the parrel betwaep the OmWtiP^ ««d T«i#riifl^ 
of JuTcnal was not, which of them worshipped a phantom, 
and which a god, but whose god was the tutelar deity of 
the plac©. Mr. Leg. B. «. §• 
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8 PAGANISM AMD 

fallowers of Christy was assisted by the tongue 
of slander ; and every evil was imputed to those^ 
against whom nothing could be proved. To 
mark this with more horror^ their most sacred 
rites were selected as the objects of the worst of 
defamation. Not only were the believers ac- 
cused of atheism^ but of the renovation of the 
cruel feasts of Tbyestes, and the indulgence of 
personal impurity ^t their religious meetings. 
It is impossible to read^ without emotion^ the 
refutation of these heinous charges in the em- 
bassy of Athenagoras. He disproves^ at lengthy 
and vfith much animation and dignity^ the 
charge of atheism. The Christian adores a God 
separate from matter;^ and the charge itself 
seems to have arisen from this circumstance^ and 
the consequent refusal to worship the statues of 
deified men.^ He mentions the other imputa- 
tions with an horror which will not allow so 
circumstantial a vindication. He justly supposes 
that the establishment of the first point is suffi- 
cient for his purpose. They who believed that 
none but the pure should see God^ could not 
allow themselves the habits of pollution, They, 
whose conscience forbade them even to look 
upon the exhibitions of gladiators, could not be 

♦ 'H/M.iy $(, hett^Hp-tv airo rms v^iJis roit Bwv^ Mat 2eix»vti(rt9 irt^ot 
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CHRISTIANITY COMPARED. 

supposed to delight in leasts of human flesh : 
and the persuasion^ that the wijll of an holy and 
just God ought to be the sole rule of their lives^ 
was an equal security against sensuality and 
cruelty, the guard not only of their actions, but 
of their most secret thoughts!^ But the^ 
accusations were suggested by the grossest 
ignorance, and the foulest malice. In the first 
ages of the Gospel, the weekly celebration of the 
Lord's supper took place in the night ; partly 
through fear of the pagan persecutor, f and 
partly for the sake of a more strict observance 
of the time when our Saviour took his last sup- 
per with the disciples,^ before his suffering. 
This circumstance, together with a perversion of 
the principal passage in that solemnity, '^ Take, 
eat, this is my body;" probably gave rise to 
the horrid imputation of secret infanticide. Nor 
is it all creditable to the critical sagacity of the 

* Olr Stos us zj^os fotd/AHy rov @toy jutvovi^irat^ ovojs aw 
^pcirtos xat anvt>^vnf\os txatfos 4iyMit etvQ^ojnr'is avrv yiwiroji^trtt* 
T«y /A*)5* €is tvvotav -btoti r« ^^oty^vrarfi iT^va-ofMrnts oif/M^rnf/MTos, 
p. 36. 

+ This is obscFTed by Origea, in his answer to the first 
charge of Celsus^ that the Christians were fond of nightlj 
meetings — a tMtrm raro 'aotnan^ art huQufji^rot rmn cvii^^fAfvnf 
avrois hxsif r«f ^avacrtt* Lib. 1 9 p. 5. Ed. Spenc. 

I Dominica ccena 4 nostris majoribus eiUiem fere hor4 
qa& Chrbtus cum discipulis novissim^ coenarit, ex ejus mo- 
nitis celebrabatur. Npt io Tf rtApoI. c. 7*£d. Basil. 1&50. 
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RoBlis^ cfaurck,. to jb|tTQ^6|rte4 a Ifitorej sratf^ 
for^bip ]^^sfidgiie/^ tfaqs 1o ^eaimA us ^ thtf 
$ti)S^g0 PJtltH^ ♦of the Pi^;8M:» uttoly careless a» 
IQ tJie lifeaaiiig^ of fte religion wliich they p^rr 
9eobt6d.^ A9 to ihe femamiiis iaipatfktioii of 
Hioetitiotifitiesd; it ayideiitly wofie &om tboae otRr 
W^f4 iwrk^ of Cbrirtiaii ioye, which were so 
Tt^flbla in the K»Hiibftet of l^lieTers towards wni 
mother; a spirit^fd affection in the fumily ^f 
Qsm^, TvMeh w4$ ibieyo&d the ^nderstiyndJog of 
the men i>f n«turf . Ttey therefore view^ these 
QiuUiaJ tdkfflfi of charity, wHh the ^ye of iropu-^ 
idtyy and traduced ibem with the tpi^ue of de-r 
famatioD^t 

As the Gospel eKt^ided it^f, theae charges 
were multiplied by tiie growing hatred of Pa-f 

* The same carelessness continued, with the same spirit 
of persecution, to the time of Arnobius : Quae omnia tos 
geBta neque scitis, neque scire voluistis, nequeunquam Tobift 
necessariajudicistis. Lib. 2^ p. S'O, Ed. Lqgd. Bat. l65l. 
The Romanists who dra^ arguments for transubstantiation 
from the literal interpretation of the Pagans, ou|;ht to haye 
obseryed, that while the Christian writers disclaim with every 
mark of horror, the.imjpntation pf an human sacrifice, they 
intake no attempt to explain the.passage in question, as if it 
still meant the substantht^l eating of the flesh of Christ, though 
under cover of the accidc^nt of .bread. 

+ Sed4SJusmodi vel maxime dilectionis operatio notam 
nobis inurit penes quosdam. Vide, inquiunt, ut se invicem 
diligant ! Tert Apol. c- ^9. ' 
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CHRirrUNnY COIffARED. H 

gkminn. Others bx^ menttanedjlp iJNf e^iripvis 
laiid interesting diilogiie of Mittucfus IppUji, 
in tiie apology of Tertiil£an^ aem| in ^n«uiy i^i|r 
troTCTsial vrstings of ^ f«l^| ^ ibut it wiUI^P 
•officisnt for llie pte^fsApwpon^^ tq b^v«iisipe4 
Ili04f which ace fisfuted by Ath^wagc^^s,^ 

6»acen|i«g the enmity of 4^f t^roeJ^Ls to th^ 
Gofepd^ anil Ais consequeneas ^ it tp |he hura^ <• 
«ed Chrktiaais^ wfr ha¥6 sc^ne eurious particijt- 
lars from sseced antiquilrf. It m^if ^ o^^^r^ 
ed in general^ that aU powfsr )>eing in Ronia^^ 
jifndft^ the Christians plea4^ with tji^ofi (chiefly 
for liberty^ property, an4 life itself. With 
the Greeks^ thdr dispytes ^et^ coiQiiio^ly of a 
philosophical natufe/ Sometiinesj indeed^ the 
arguments are nungled; but if those which 
were chiefly cakulaited f<^ iJie Utter people^ are 
occasionally addressed to the fprm^r^ it is for 
the sake of couiM;era.etuig the influence which 
Grecian prcgudiees mi^ht h^ve^ when conveyed 
titirough Greciao titeiialvre, ujpon thie Roman 
trfiiunais. 

It would appear, from the manner in which 
Tatian conducts bis oration against the Greeks^ 
that one of the i)Tini^ip9,l causes of their hosti- 

Ot^innSeitss fAi^w, p. 4* The terms employed against tlie 
Christians, are drawn from the early fables of the poets, or 
the subjects which the stage had made familiar. 
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12 . ' * PAGANISM AND 

iity to the Gospel^ was the injury supposed to 
be done by Revelation to their philosophy. By 
a strange vanity which had long distinguished 
that people^ and which no calamities or disgraces 
of their own could extirpate^ they had imagined 
themselves to be the first of men^* the original 
possessors of their soil^ perhaps the produce of 
it : and they fondly cherished the notion^ that 
from their genius flowed^ or ought to flow^' to 
the rest of mankind^. the knowledge of all art 
and science. This pretension was completely 
overthrown by the superior claim of the .Scrip- 
tures, which therefore became the object of their 
hatred and detraction.^ No argument' is. more 
common with the d^f^ndersof :the faith, than 
that its origin ascended beyond the highest his- 
toricaV ages • of Greece . In order to stfei^tfaen 
this' assertion, they point out the foreign deriva- 
tion of Grecian knowledge, bodi civil and my- 
thological. Which of your arts and inistitu- 
tions, says Tatian, has not taken its rise among 
the Barbarians whom you so much despise ?f 

*Tht8 is the gra?e decision of Laerdus, after noticing the 
claims made by some in faronr of the Barbarians — XavQaivHa't 

S* avTtis ra rui 'EXXwrA/y xaro^^vyLara^ a^ iiv yjn or< ye ^/Xo^v* 

Proem. 

+ no/on yx^ ifrtrnhvfjM 'aot^ IfAtVj tu» ^faaiv tfx avo P»^»§v^ 
txk^aro; Orat. ad Grace, c* ]. 
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Athenagoras too, well knoVing the influea^ of 
the Grecian pretensions on those whom he ad* 
dressed^* triumphiuitly quotes the testimony of 
Herodotus^ who confesses that Hesiod and Ho- 
mcfr:, not more than four hundred years before 
his time^ were the first who sung the genealogy 
of their Gods^ assigned to them their names^ 
honours^ and characteristic employments^ and 
desejibed theijr sexes and figures/'f As to the 
statues^ they were the late produce of time and 
accident.; and the Gods who were to be moulded^ 
or {tainted^ or chiselled for thei^dorationofmen^ 
were obliged to wait| till Saurias of Samos>, 
Crato of Sicyon^ and Cleanthes and Core of 
Corinth. were bqrn/ and had learnt or invented 
their arts.: And in .opposition to the superci- 
lious charge^ that;the Scriptures were the pro- 
duce of yesterday^$ the Christian writers are 

'* HaTtqggiren to M. Aurdius and Commodus^ the ti* ' 
ties of A^fMuaxots^ and la^f^MrtKoif^ he carefully adds^ ro^h 

f *Hat€^9 ya^ xitt 'Ofpi^'y iKtKtmi rtrgaxoo'tQis ina ^oxtw tj^to'* 

Zovrtis* «Te/ ^1 etaiv ot tjon^KvUs ^^yo^m/EXKiia'tf net* rodct 3im<^i 

mrrtn cufAWfcurts. Leg. pro Christ, p. 1& 

X A^^ tiitonsy (MXS' M^fV*' xjXetTtwfi juu yfofon xau wiftmtm 
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pHr&t^lutly etmfM tLHi sueeessfiil in estaMidh*^ 
ingf tlv^ {Priority of th^eliiim of Moies, bodi in 
pOiiH of timt AnA «f religious avrthority. This 
wfgiMitM e^fttMtlAng arfttiqiiity^ waa wged by 
ilifl^,^ by Ir^HS^n^i CkMefit of Ateitifi^MHi 
Cypihvk, Ainohiu»j attd Lactiaiftius. TfaeOpliilaft 
wE!!^ perhaps^ ^ firtt who attefiipted a complete 
Vie# of the chronology Of ^ worlds iit oppo- 
sli^tf <o tile assmnption^ of Greeito vaAityj tmit 
pV^afed the i^iray for ^ kbOurs of £u«(biiis. 
Kiavii^ fherefoi^ the adTaMage of this sup^ior 
aMiquify^ ^y ate ifeifoett ifl the m^Htionof all 
opitSioi^ \^Bich imi^ hftte beell partknlatly gaU 
Ik^ to th^ Gtecks ; that e^tahi parts of thfeb 
knowledge h«d^ been dei^iv^' to them from the- 
Hebr^ws^ that the writing^ of Moses wete the 
source ^om which they had drawn theit' high^ 
phiiosophy^ and that theif ^hi^. s^ci^tly 
availed themselves of an assistance which they 
affected to disown^ and which they did not al- 
ways understand. They wished to reconcile 
originality with their phigilnri«B ; they therefore 
call^ itk iM ornaments of rhetoric Atx& fable, 

ak'^^natf v^iijtvds tr^4&^irtii^ it^ vMrt^MMf hWi veCf ««f 'nfMt 
y^a^xs. Theoph. lib. 3. p. 1 17. ArdoUus patv the same 
objection m tira m«uth oC hk apponcBtf^-^-Sed antlqtilora, 
inquitis, nostra sunt, ac per hoo fidei el teiltalb pteniarioMa' 

La*. i..p: $4f. • . ■ t 
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«ilik SOUghlr 10 di^^i^ wbat they taiui ftiibfiMm^ 
tyUy Ymtoyftd* tbifi^suppositi^if, whiobitft& 
^efy pf^val^tti iif tife tixiy ehureli^ wa$ ctitm^ 
\md w kon^e tkt^ atifiiiCf of ttt €r#^k» te th^ 
Crd^^l : iJiHl fiev^ did \teujid^ fsLtlity i^Kew i 
iMf^ im^Iaeftbte i^efii^to^ieiit. The petsigciitkm^ 
Wlfidbtte^^cit^'a^iiist the Christiiiiis v^i^b 
80 considerable as to fiiniisfa Dodwell with aA 
iirgi)Mbtit tot aH^i^g th^ age of Tliei»philus^ 
Who t«eord» tbem ; tot bringing h4iti dowa U 
Ifife^ ftiid ^litury^ and placing faim under th^ 
iiitoIer«it i^eign of Severus.f But, whalevet* 
the Greeks eoukt not accoiSipIiilh by &e sword; 
^y^^ttToured to effect by th€ foriie ^fim^ 

* rio^X^i yctf p< xtor^ av^is ^o^t^ati xs^^ft^ye/ tffff «^<dej rib 

^i¥ toiov fofd.t^ojvr»t*'^ivrt^ov h^ hvui rx oa-afAyi crvvaa-xvy ^/« rtvos 

i" Urt ponjt xict rirr af^pfMkpt^ o^vT^ot (0|0y) c^ic^^i^ ')t»^ raiut^ 
iiAt^av hvK8ar4v, Lib. ill. p.; 140. Caye rightljr coniteDds 
against Dodwell, that these expressions do not necessarilj 
refer to a,'pjerse9utioii like that of Severus. i'pterant 
^SS€l p6flKect)tiones romit»t xoci ^^txatij hin^, irid^ excit'atse 
qokfafia 'nl MfistoHIb eectt^astidt non' pauca' habentut exem- 
pla. )ai «tt. Tfaeo^hiL .Tl^ii well agreeswith the sentiment 
of the text^ which alludes rather to the eifects of local ma- 
lice*, h^iSiSisir^ the professors of thfe faith, thari to one of the 
* general persectttions. * : * 
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pious kniguage ; .: and such was the madness wiA 
wbidh they were inflamed^ tha^tthe^ proposed 
rewards and honours to such of their poets and 
sophists as dhould write with most wit and ele- 
glance in opposition to the one^ true and incpr* 
ruptible God,* from whom descended to man* 
kind the gift of eternal happiness^ throu^. Jesus 
Christ. 

As to the Jews, they present to us a picture 
iof persecution more disgusting, if possible, than 
that of the Pagans. Their temple overthrown ; 
their ancient polity finally dissolved; their nar 
tion scattered abroad ; their persons despised ; 
and their very name abhorred by the people 
among whom they dwelt ; they yet drew a ma- 
lignant satisfaction from the hatred with which 
they pursued the believers of the GospeL 
They had crucified the author of the faith, 
and driven the faith itself beyond the borders 
of their (fountry. Still they saw with envy and 
alarm, the progress which tl^e Gospel was mak- 
ing, under distresses and persecutions of every 
sort : for '' the work was of God, and mei| 
could not bring it to nought/' Indeed, it is 
highly probable, from a passage of Justin Mar* 
tyr's dialogue> that they sometimes obtained 

* tt iMtv »XKa x»i rots fvfBvus vC^i^ti<rt rov 0my a^h» lut* ti^ji^s 
ri9sflt(n» Theoph. lib. J. p. 140, 

3 
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«tF0yiOg CbristiaBg^ c^ thaf fhey destrpye^ ||«^ 
«liij ewit^ l^t^pr^ \q the ^ii^r^flf^h; ^ 
pour put mrm i^ yw^r a8Sfi9il)lie9 «p i^ll ^Tio 

But tfcpm w c^ne ip^twice pf ^e^a^ B^ripcur 
tipn, \if^M^ gpe^i bpyPff4 the yeiit; a^^e 1^7 
pet in wWcJi Ju?^ ^^^plioI^ it, ibxqi/fs n9^a^ 

* AwTjtf Tf 8x«y» (Xf/ra) xai t&;» eis tttmov 'aiTtvovrcjf nara^^ 
^ecaBiy xat oirorav t^tta-tav 'X^'^y av^f^Hn, Dial. CXOOl Tiypk 
p. ^3. This can hardly foe icooriia^ t9 ^^ cruci^xi^Q (|f 
0hript; ^t ifU involves the occ^sioasU d^^^^otian ofhif 
f<9UovieTS Jb^ Jewish hamJs, the Roman |[oyeriiment was 
^rpwn jpore lavish of Christijui bloo4 tlian in the time pf 
St. Paul. 

alburn io t)ie flQiaana) ijuf^ tnf^yv ,t»? >gfPfr?-^y ff7!?d>iy^f» 

cipmTiyph. p, ^%9. Th^ Ae /e^ifeR9i«fiUi»g ^ §W;; t^fi ^ 
9i /the exAGution of Chri^tianjf by Ae (cejfNtUf rB^^^tOifj 
^ jcf in the EfisAe pfAke Qhutoh of Sq^^ims ;cmaQiq9^]|g 
the Quuitjvdiom of Pjriycarp.../Adau5-d( i«^4^A^i^ v^qft/^o;;, 'A^ 

£id.<SoM. C 
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light on certain passages of Scripture. St. Mat- 
thew says, c. 28. 15, that, after the astonish- 
ment occasioned hy the resurrection of Christ, 
the chief priests gave money to the soldiers to 
report, that he was stolen away by his disciples, 
^*^ while they slept." In his reference to this 
fact, Justin grafts upon it another of far greater 
extent, an universal mission for the express pur- 
pose of counteracting the propagation of the 
faith of Christ ! Having dwelt on the denun- 
ciations of Jonah against the impenitence of Ni- 
neveh, a type of the vengeance threatened by 
Christ to Jerusalem, '' but you, O Jews,'* says 
he, '' though ye knew these things, did not re- 
pent, notwithstanding the mercy of God, who 
would have accepted your return to him. But 
after the resurrection of Christ, you appointed 
chosen men of your own, and sent them into all 
the world,* with a declaration that an atheisti- 

* Av^^as ^H^rorfioravrts fxXexr»r^ flf 'craa-xf rviv oiKUfJUfW 
tmiFiiJi^Ars, DiaJ. cum Tryph. p. 335. The charge of 
Atheism was sufficiently strange in the Pagans. From 
the Jews it was by no means to be expected. Yet there 
iare several ways in which it may be explained. Perhaps 
the term was used in order to accommodate the prejudices 
of the Gentiles, to whom the Jewish mission was partly 
sent. There were also heretical Christians, who rejected 
so much of the essential doctrines of the Gospel, that Justin 
himself calls them a5««? xxt aa^ets al^sa-turus. The ortho. 
dox therefore might be conveniently .branded with the ill 
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cal and lawless heresy had been excited by Je- 
sus, a Galilean impostor ; that you had cruci- 
fied him, but that his disciples stole him by 
night from the tomb, and deceived mankind 
with the fiction, that he had risen from the dead^ 
and ascended into Heaven/' In a subsequent 
passage, he states the same fact, that the high 
priests and teachers of the people had caused 
the name of Christ to be profaned and blas- 
phemed, through all the earth.* Indeed, he 
frequently upbraids Trypho with it; and he 
speaks of the Anti-Christian mission, as if the 
efi*ects of it were felt in his time. 

With this mention of the Jewish embassy, he 
couples the character of the converts m^de by 

character of these sectaries. But the most probable 
cause of this charge was, the strange persuasion of the 
Jews, that the Christians had forsaken God, and put their 
trust in man, because they confessed the divinity of Christ ! 
This appears from the insulting question of Trypho— xa- 

^«w«T«l cwm^tx ; ib. p. 226. 

* « TO oyo/x« ^^■n><uhfOCi xaira tjaara* rviv ynv xxi iSXtfo-^- 
fAHo-Oat 01 Of X/«f »f T» Xattt vfAUv xat ^i^aoJiatXot ftfyao-ayTO— ib. 
p. 345. In the Quasstiones ad Orthod. the passage of St. 
Matthew is quoted without any mention of the circum. 
stances so often stated in the dialogue. This may be one 
internal mark, among many others, that the work is not 
Justin's. / C 2 
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h, and f^Otiuidd u6 6f anotheiT pa6s^e of St. 
M9^ttbeW> t. 2S^. 15. There our iMi had de« 
noUncM the Scribes and Phariaees>whQ9epr06e« 
lytes were ^^ twofold more the children of Hell 
than tfaemselvefi/' In the followmg century^ 
Justin described the actual circumstances of the 
Jew* and Christiiteis. ^^ Your proselytes,'* say$ 
he to Trypho« ^' not toly do not beliete in 
Chiftst^ but bla«;pheme his name with twofold 
more yirulence thftn yourselves. They arc ready 
to shew their maltcioui; zeal against us ; and> 
to obtain merit in your eyes, wish to us reproach^ 
and torment^ and death/'* Our Lord's demm<4 
eiition m^t tfa^refdre be regarded as in a great 
d^ee pro^ietical: and the conduct of the 
Jews in the following age was one part of its 
aecompli«hmQ[rt.t 

If the mcreased wickedness of the Jewish 
proselytes is thus prowd through the intempe- 
rate blasphemy poured forth against the name 
of Christ ; the pains taken by those who '^ com- 
passed sea and land^" to make one such prose^ 

r»s Kcu ^tweif kou ttntt^Hit ffuXovrtu* lb* p. 350* 

+ Justin brings it home to the Jews of his own age, NTN 
^ AwXDTt^ov vtot ytin^if^ m oivros cnrt^ y*na9tmm^tb. p. 350. 
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lyte, treceite aa ifitt3tratioti flro* ihe ft«t *V 
mdy adduced. Ghrotius intei^rfsts this f^ ft 
proverbial expression^ denoting a certain d^rfjie 
of labocnr^ and anxious search.* But it iaspine- 
4faing more. In its reference to the event sp 
particularly pointed out by Justin^ it is ^tittod 
fo a stricter interpretation. The Anti*CliTistii|ii 
ttission was^ as we kav^ sem, itetually sent 
^rottgbout the exti^it of the Roman empire ; 
'^imI ^^ seas and lands** were literally ^' cwjh 
^j^assed/' in ordi^ to maJce proselytes^ imilo^ 
-fisat the propagisitioh of die Oospd. 

ftad^ were tiie early miseries which^ the Oosr 
f el siuilered from the varlotss enniit^ of Romam, 
Oreek«^ and Jews. Such were the diBtresses 
iumI persecutions, amidst which the prc^gatoi^ 
of the faith went furfch to mmoiaice tolhe wwW 
die glad tidings of salvation; and such the 
fear&i exsieteess with which liie denum^iations 
lof Christ wece fulfilled in the eixperknce of biis 
f<^lowers. Having paused for a mom^^ t^ 
took back on the affecting scene, let us change 
the view. We have accompanied our leligiQii 

* SoUicitum inquirendi laborem significans. Apud 
Crit. Sacr. He ol)serves the similarity between the pas. 
sage of Justia and that of St. Matthew, birt does iiot in. 
tefpret the Mtxif mKU all ttie fojrce, <tf viUckU appcATB to 
}}e capable* 

3 
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in its early difficulties and dangers. Let us 
now exult with it in its patience and its tri- 
umphs. 

It is very observable^ that the Pagan super- 
stition^ which had been employed^ with so fatal 
an industry, in harassing the religion of Christ, 
was itself unable to bear the pressure of cala- 
mity. It is the characteristic of idolatry to shrink 
fVom the touch of misfortune. Teaching no ra- 
tional confidence in God, it leaves the miserable 
worshipper without resignation, and without 
courage, in the hour of trial. This shall here- 
after be more particularly shewn. At present, 
let us attend to the Gospel, and consider how 
patiently it endured, how victoriously it sur- 
mounted the distresses and difficulties which 
conspired to hindeir its progress. 

We have heard the statement which St. Paul 
made of his extraordinary sufferings. Let us 
'also hear his fortitude and his triumph. '' Bles- 
sed be God, even the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the Father of mercies, and the God of 
all comfort > who comforteth us in all our trir 
bulation, that we may be able to comfort them 
which are in any trouble,by the comfort wherewith 
we ourselves are comforted of God. For as the 
sufferings of Christ abound in us, so our conso* 
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lation also aboundeth by Christ.*'* If troubled 
on every side, '' he is not distressed;'* if '^per- 
plexed, he is not in despair ;" if persecuted, he 
is '' not forsaken ;" if '^ cast dovm, he is not 
destroyed/'f And notwithstanding the pri- 
vations under which he labours, he boldly and 
truly maintains, that the faith of Christ, desti- 
tute as it may sometimes appear, has the promise 
even of the present life, as well as of that which 
is to come. The Christian has peculiar conso*? 
lations in adversity itself. The very pressure of 
evil promotes the immediate good of his souL 
and augments the sense of that future happiness^ 
of which the present supports of the Spirit of 
God, and the testimony of conscience are the 
sure and animating pledges. , 

The Bishop of Antioch had to complain, that 
his profession of Christianity had estranged 
from him the former friend of his bosom, 
'^ Thou still extollest thy idols,'' says he to 
Autolycus, " and upbraidest me with the name 
of Christian which I bear, as if it wejre something 
evil." Yet he glories in this n^w title, and dcr 
termines to forsake every ot herfor it, '^ I bear 
with all joy a name dear to God, through odious 
to the world, wishing only that I may become 

* 2 Cor. i. 3-r-5. + % Cor. ir. 8, 9. 
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to Hekvtn tbrbugli tfte gooiriesi 
Tvtiifcli ihy religitDii teftches/** 

Jti^tiii Mttrt3qr %&» imply iUted the strong 
iWSi Wfieu^ )^i%eHltiohs to wfaiieh liie Go^el 
Wit sdHjeCted by tilb Romaai govertefhent m iiA 
^. jfiUt ^ til remikirkkttle^ that tln)%e i/wy ]pff^<>^ 
ciMnhs ^te ^h lb^^i» of kis coiiV^raioii ; fbf 

gk\^ To feiS iftM tfefe fil*st iWpiil^ <rf)e6l*jm fw 
CttrMaWfty. ^'^ I, k feeAloiw foltewer of Piatd/* 
iftyi M, '^fctttild ilot kok IJ^Oft the fearlesk 
ikftlidr iA wWfeh thfe folte^ers of the Gospe! 
B^?fe aewii, and MateVer WtS ttiofet twribie to 
htiiiiMi haMye^ ^illidtit t%e fiiH^^st pi^stiksiot] bf 
Hfe SAfocfeAce of Ih^fr liVes> iaind theik* ^uperiot 
rity to all vicious indlil^Hc'e. For vAuM man 

* t!rt fc ^5 vy;?, fc*» X§'/r/«iw» wr x^xoV rtiwyuoL tpo^arrk^ 

rXfr/^ itf^Qgvr^s *^mt rk> '@ew. Theopti. iib. i. p. 69. Some 
pf the early writers, either wishing to accommodate them- 
selves to the practice of the Pagans, who generally wrote 
Hie name of Chrfst^ Cnrestus ; br^ intent perha!ps on diff- 
piiling^ucfeessMliy frith tftfemV)ft tWit'owti te^iis, cleriV^ft 
'ftfe^ Votd CWastito Trdin ^^yiTOr. TMs Is tBfe ttulV^tiMd df 
tte ipftms ^Jdpirt^fetfbn df 1?to^pWWs. This too is i!tk meaa» 
*^ of Jlisthl Mirfyr, X^trrattot y«f ^vflM x«'njV?f*'f»^^«* TO 5f 
^ XfytTov lAta-eta-Qott tt ^txattou Apol. 1. p. 50. His argument 
is, that the accusers proved their own hatred of goodness 
through their persecution of Christianity. 
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^t pifit^nWi ^k% ]0t^r e( ijiteiiipdr«iiee, vfim 
bJtn^DettBir x)fi hiii»4n ftesli^ 4^oilldio ehe^rfoll|^ 
embi'tde death, a^ d^Hte ii^kmelfof ali^hfeh 
h6 ^teettied valtmble f^ Iirat^d erf fr^y mk^&KXg 
d«($^uttioii> wbtiM 1^ not Ukh ^sveiy iiietlio4 im 
isitap^ t^ pf^febin^t thl^atened hy tSie tni^a^ 
tl^te^ ii4id io fi^9eT\e his life ttisA its bfojoj^^ 

he bec^fBe a ChristiaB^ aild glol^ m Hie time^ 
vrbMl^vev ^vas Ibp d^kion &t the da)ig€f i^diteit 
pufeued it. And he sealed hii$ lei^moiny wiib 
fes Woed, Hfe &U a joyful Victim to liite hatned 
of that philosophy which hfe h«td rt^i^MC^ for 
the sake of Ae Oospel. 

^11 the plaiding of Atheri^i^f^s ktt wkted 
the ios^^ the reproaches^ th^ %6rlR^fttB ^iidui^d 
for%hesak^ of th^ ftith. But the ^tef liidcii 
pl&Ak aie^ts hitii^ Grilles froi^ Ih6 i^j^^y ^oM 
to the reKgio)! of Chrisft ttiro^h tihe iinpi^^ 
tions falsely lp.id against its pr^ii^sors. *' It Si 

mvuv a-ec^xvv po^at dyxQof vy*il^wsy^vmtraty ^»v»rov aava^tirQecij 
l»^s /3/oTW^ x»< hx9^un vtds Of x*"?*^** ^.•'«<»*o?.* «5C' •'*'< tf^f 
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not personal insult which moves us j for we 
have learned^ that, if smitten on one cheeky 
we should turn the other also. It is not the 
forfeiture of the goods of this worlds in which 
otber men place their happiness ; for we have 
learned;, that;, if a man take our cloak, we 
should give htm our coat. But when we have 
surrendered all we possess, we are still the ob- 
jects of their relentless hatred ; and they heap 
upon u$ the charges of crimes the very thought 
of which is forbidden by our religion, and 
which can only be found in the practices of 
their own idolatry/'* 

The apology of TertuUian is a mixture of 
indignation, strong reasoning, and irony. He 
is generally seriousj, though sometimes sportive^ 
i^nd while he r^eU the calumnies of the enemies 
of the faiths he can indulge a vciii of pleasantry. 

He declares his belief with much force and 
dignity. ^' Mangled by your cruelty, an^ 
covered with our own blood, we still proclaim 
aloud — We worship God through Christ. Per- 
sist in your own opinion, and deem him a mere 
man. Yet through him God makes himself 

h a^oKi(rx»<rt hcu rat fKetitu* «rfO(7|f / ytfet. Leg. pro Christ, p. 3« 
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known; in him he will be worshipped. But 
rather ought ye to enquire, whether the divinity 
of Christ be not the true divinity, the knowledge 
of which leads the worshipper to all goodness^ 
and therefore compels him to reject the lying 
pretensions of your idols."* Again, he spor- 
tively compares the idols themselves with the 
mangled bodies of the Christians. ^' You place 
us upon a cross, or the stump of some tree ; and 
on a frame of the like shape, you fashion your 
gods of clay. You lacerate our sides with 
hooks of iron ; with similar labour do you emr 
ploy axes, and saws, and augers on your gods 
of wood. You throw us into the fire; and in 
the fire you cast your gods of metal. Or per- 
haps you send u« to the mines ; but from thence 
come your best divinities. We are therefore 
under the like circumstances with them ; and if 
divinity is produced by hewing and mangling, 

* Dicimus, et paliim dicimus, et vobis torquentibus, 
I^acerati et cruent^ Tociferamur, Deum colimus per Chris, 
turn. Ilium hominem putate. Per eum, et in eo, se co- 
gnosci vult Deus, et coli. Quxrite ^rgo, si vera est ista 
diyinitas Christi. Si ea est^ qu4 cogniti ad bpnum quis 
rieformatur, sequitur^ ut falsa renancietur quaeyis alia con- 
traria comperta : in primis ilia, quae delitescens sub nomi. 
nibus et imaginibus mprtuorum, quibusdam siguis et mira- 
culis et oraculis fidem divinitatis operatur. C. 21. 
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•^w tortcdrett are mir consecf ation> and we aib 
"lit obj<^ct6 of jout x^onihip/'* 
' Fiimll3r> Tfaimk, dh&II betr his testimonif^ a 
tminMif -Kfhkh, motwitlistaiMlhi^ his dhar 
^}l)tig«^ is the mtMre precious if^a account of his 
iltllttajte kfu^trtedgiB of Ctrecian learnmg. " In 
^ttiii do joD adviM me to conMlt my pernoiial 
%ftR«y. That kttoWlndga of God whkh the 
C^iptut^s hate gf^^mtk ifte^ I ydW not eonceaK 
"^hat 'cottte&^t of deatb-wfaiehi you aKbft So 
^rivd from iiifftiiKi )^ilfti6ophy3 I m^iU .^*^ly 
^W^fvr ItiMiigh th^ ^r^ksibii of my Cfar«rtiaii 
^itk, Tiie Striptute^ aire ^ore ^vmrthy of my 
regard :fhftn^e phitosaphy ia i^hich i viw 
iMN^. ^'bey are Mperior tfo it in all thmgft ; k 
liotii4«i%, if we: ^e^«i^ tiba/lale orij^in of 
^□hrecia^ bfioHyledge ; hi audiop^, if w^ loo^ait 

«- *'€mo9:lM|3 vt sitfMtUras impDnitis CbrkliaBos* Quo^ 
simulachrum non prius argilla deformat cruci et stipiti 
superstructa ? In patibulo primilin corpus Dei vestri dedi. 
catttT. tJng^lls -dferaditis Itttera Christiatiorwii. At in 
©fei«5 viwtrds pfet omnia tnembra Talidrii^ tecumfomit nsci^y 
ht Ttfbcifrae, et S(«rbfiiiae. Ignibns urtttmr. Ifoc let ilfi I 
t>H)n!lqtd4einina9sl. Iti mi^talht ^mtoomtin Ind^ x^^tk*^ 
swrtuT 1>H vmri. a pet hscc ctmstat ilivitiltas aHqua* 
ergo <iui pTiiritrmur, trtmsectairttrr, cf nuin^Tia erutit tiicenia 
$np()llda. C. 15.— Tlieiffodcs iti ^htch the ChrKtians werfe 
fOftuted, at« frequently p6hitt?d t)ut by Wm in this indi., 
rect way. ^ 
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Its errors. I am captivated by thjeir ^tyki ft«9 
from Grecian inflation ; the artless siipplicity^ 
tbe writers^ the satisfactory ficconnt of cre<t 
ation^ the impressiveBess of the pr<^heci€»; «h4 
loftiness of the prec^pts/a^d thf general govWHh 
Dient iof G(d"* And in pr€|p<|rtion to thw ^wM 
m the prqpdg^iors of the fp||h; this Sf^cnedr caht^ 
tempt of danger and death itself for th^^i^ q| 
^esus Christji w9B the actqal ^^stm^oa )of fhe 
Gospel. Justin Martyr states the overt^o^ Qf 
JerusaJemj a^d tbe griiwing cwv^rsibn <]tf' th* 
Gentiles from all nations^ as the accom^ljAh^ 
menu of prophecy witnessed, by that age.^. 
These co)iYer#ipiis s^e again mentioned rln thi3i 
dialogue^ m which he labours to peFO¥^ifa|tdiQ 
benediction of Joseph by Ma^es vvas tbep ^«^ 
filling itself in tbe rapid abandonmwt of iJiOM^ 
idolatrous practices with which S$}m^'ks4 



* Xlt^tfOHfTi ^i iMi rat enri^iOty ovyiCu y^a^xif rtcrif rtrv)(Hit 
0ocfi9»^iicecif^ 'a^toQvri^oLis fjavy us Cfor ra ^EXXnvuv ^VfyMrot," 

ievrov^ Kett rns ru »*»lw «ro*ij<rB|yi^ ro ivitfitrmX'fijflmy ^k Twr 4/^}^ 
i^oifTuM ro «^«y»^5-«cpi'| JW" rvp v^ay^kkf/srup » s^iWHfp mm 

rm Qhtiif vp (Mvot^X^^** Otrat, cont» Grapcos, C4 46' 

f Kft< tfTorf yitofAJBvx o^ufMfy yts fMf Iti^atuv *^i44i(TiV^ nm n$$. 
wvo jjQ^ilos iOvifs afQ^uorun ha ms.t^^at roar »ffo fo?^f avrM iitf» 
X^f «r«^)»T«f, Apol. 2. p. S8. • . 
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hitherto enslaved the Heathen nations.* Thif 
went on with increasing success ; till, through 
the force of the impression made on the goTem- 
ment by these private conversions, and the irre- 
sistible credit obtained for the Gospel, the em- 
pire was induced formally to accept the faith ; 
and, as Christ had foretold, the world believed 
on him.f 

Such again were the triumphs of the Gospel, 
in its early encounter with the hostility of the 
world. Nor let it be imagined, that it was an 
imitation of the Heathen school, and the vanity 
of maintaining a novelty of doctrine which led 
those martyrs and confessors to brave the estab- 
lished Paganism by the confession of the faith* 
pf Christ. On the contrary, they exposed the 
unworthy motives of those who pretended to 
despise danger for the sake of philosophical 
opinions. There were some sophists, who in 
a trembling imitatioa of Anaxarchus,]; affected 

* Ex vravluv ruv iQvuf ^tx TBra ra yuVTin^tki as tijv ^fo<nC««» 
tr^anrnc-otf xiro ruv fAaratuv h^uXuv koli ^atfjLovofv. Dial, cum 
Tryph. ib. p. 318. Compare Deut. xxxiii. IJ, 

+ Totam orbem sibi creditaurum esse praedixit ; et totus 
orbis, si cut praedictum est, credidit. Aug, de Civ. Dei, 
lib. 12. c*.10. 

Laert. in vit. Anax. lib. 9. 
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to maintain^ that death was not an evil to be 
feared. Agahist the hollow pretensions ef 
these men the Christian writers successfuUj 
argued, and either convicted them of secret 
cowardice under the show of magnanimity, or 
called upon them to die in a cause which alone 
could justify it. Tatian naturally infers the 
real fear of death in Crescens ( one of these phi- 
losophists, and as impure as he was cowardly) , 
from his attempts against the life of Justin and 
himself; since he must have regarded that as an 
evil which he wished to inflict on those whom he 
hated. On the other hand, it was justly con- 
eluded by him, that philosophical vanity is a 
miserable reason for the abandonment of life ; 
and hence the Greeks were exhorted to that true 
fortitude which has its only foundation in the 
knowledge of God.* The conduct of the 
early Christians therefore was far removed from 
that of the Heathen schools. Indeed, our own 
history presents to us a brilliant proof of the 
same conscientious fidelity, the same '^ resistance 
unto blood," in an age when such motives had 
no existence, when the question was not, whether 

* E< ^ari /x« 5«D Ji5«»a< to» ^etfxrov^ ycoivmavrss ifAotp rots 

*ysH<r9s. Orat, cant, Gr«c. C, 3?. 
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It new faith sbduld be introduced into tim WcrUi^ 
{mt mrhether the pure and primitive doctrine of 
the 6oq[iel should be asserted and restored l9 
the church of Christy or whether they should 
remain for ever buried under the accumulatiimf 
of that superstiticm which disfigured their 
beauty^ and destroyed their salutitry influonee.^ 
Nor were the Ifibours and constancy pf wr 
Reformers at all inferior to those of the eeirly 
pfopagatora of ^dhe GospeL Whoever ba9 ad- 
mired the faith and hefoick sufferings of 
Ignatius or Poiycarp^ must look with no lesf 
sattsfaction on tho^ of Ridley^ Latimer, Crwr 
mer^ and Hooper. And whoever wil) sit down 
to the serious perusal of their history^ mmt, I 
^link^ rise up the better Christiaji ; b^ter pre^ 

^ QuAd si d^c^mus sftci:psanetiim {Dei Ey^gdiliim, ei 
veteres Epi^cojp^, ^^A ilcclea^an yfimtbf^xoi nQbiscma 
UcGiBy m^qvte 1909 9ine just^ c^asi^ et fib is^is ^isces^sse, 
' et {id Apostolps, yeten^sque Catholicos patres rediiss^^ 
idque npn obscur^, aut vafre, sed boni fide coram Deo^ 
rerk^ ingenue^ dilucid^, et perspicud facimus ; si ilH ipsi 
^1 fiostram doctrinam fugiunt, et ^ese Ca^kolieos did 
iKduBt, ape^ vtdebunt omnes ilios tltulcp ^ntiqiMt^tjs, 4p 
quibus tantoper^ gloriantur, sibi excuti de manibus, et in 
ii09tr& causft{^s Hervorum fnisse quam putirini, sp^ramns^ 
lieminem iHorum ita negligeateni fore salutts suad, qnisL 
Teltl aiiquando cogitati^nem suseipere, ad utcos podi)k$«# 
adjimgat. Bp. Jewel's Apology, p. M. 
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imred to meet the cotmnon eviU of life with 
Tesi^najtioh^ and to surrend^ lijfe itself wiUi 
^oyfiilness into thi, hands of God whogayie it. 
li is impossible hot to yenerafie theuc flowing 
fii«ty^ their ptofitohd humility^ their patience 
iunder sitflferings^ their pcaisesof God under 
digresses and priyations of etery.kind^ their 
prayers for^ their perseCufor sy dieir exanplarjr 
and triumphant death. And whoeyei' has any 
ftelii^ for learning and llie powers of reason;, 
must be paftieularly affected^ whm he sees theagt 
Exerted under circui^Btances the most disasti'ousj 
the most calculated to depress courag^«i^^ to 
crash' the resources of genius ; when books 
werei^ihheld from the imprison^ saints when 
the miemory alone iras to supply its Mores for 
theapfiointM debate/ and when the removal to 
the ipliloe of disputation was but the first and 
certsin step to the eiqpecting flames !^ 

, ^ Latinxer complained at the Qxford Disputation, that 
in prison he had been pennit(;ed to have ^^ neither pen 
nor ink, nor yet any book, but only the' New' Testament 
tiiere in hi^ liand, which he had read dver seven tlmes.>^> 
IlKBey<tDo liad demanded tune aM books if^r the pr^poi^ 
ration of his answer to the articles presented to him. This 
Was i prottlsc^, but not granted; and -nHien the articles 
wet« seiit, he was informed that his- answer must be drawn 
up the 'Same night. < In the preface to his answer, he 
reminds his judges of thi^'harshnm, ' £t qi^oniam ^ayls 

D 
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. It is true^ that in a certain aense^ none of these 
jevils were aeeessary; they lAi^t have been 
itvoided^ in tbe oiie cue^ fay disavowiiig the 
name itsdif of Christian ; and in the other^ by 
n Imu^ surrender of <be vital doctrines of Chrisf- 
tiaiiiliy to the demands of .si^perstkion armed 
with power. And thus the profession of the 
Oospel is the itimcdiate and only cause of its 
omi stffftrings. Biit^ instead of affnrding an 
diiptttation ^igaioat Christianity^ as the timid or 
tlie worldly man is apt to reason^ this adds to 
its lustre and cr^dk. For what is it. which 
proftftpts the professor of the Faith to this intre- 
pid encounter of danger end deaA ; this chear* 
fill nubmissibn to evils whieh appal all other 
m^n? what but the alrong testimony of con^ 
tHcience restitig on ihe word «f God^ and more 
valuable in itself than all the goods of U£e > 
what but the feelilaig of Ihe Divine support^ 
which lifts the soul above the pains of the 
body > what but the joyful anticipation of that 
happiness to which the martyr passes^ through 
his brief^ though shup, torment, when faith 
discovers visions of appsoaehing glory, and 

causa mty quam agiaMS, et ad earn pentgendatti qviiai simns 
Banc liMxpediti, temporis mimiriim angustid «t Ubronun 
inopi4 «»ppre8Bi, vt>lHB onaibas Igaotmn esse aoa potest* 
G. Ridiey'^ Life oif Ri^, p. 499 &.676. 
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(^cJnims from the seaflfold and the stake« 
^^Behold> I dee tte heaTens oj^oed^ aad ths 
Sea of Mm>^^ wlro> thrau^ su&ii]igs> w<^ 
before t# ipfqpare a place for hiif trae feUcwors^ 
'' ^ittin^ at the right hand of God ? ''* 
V (Fhese are fheeart^cMe tsaseg of himiaii sutferr? 
ingi and in providiiig for these m tiie tittim*-. 
^Wl mmiae. hen ^pla^ed, die Go^el eHab*^ 
IkhsAy bycdnseqiience^ in the hearts of bdybeireit 
Hn effeetiial inAumce a^ituel the e^inmoft 
evils of life; Dhe unbeH^dr^ under trials of 
iim same soiY with thoae> wiiieh the ChristiaA 
well knows how to btmty has no leasonaMe sup* 
port lor his mind. He suffers therefore with 
sltUeimesii and an inward resentmept n/gaimA t)ie 
h«iid tiitt afflicts lam ; or with opeo ragm and 
undisgiiised pi^neness he ^' curses God aud 

dliw/'t 

'Nor is tlie superiority of the Chrirtiaa scent 
Qidy in the better prindples through which he 
beans the unayoidabk evils of life. He has a 
pieaeiit happiness surpassing that of oAfer -men. 
The Saviour had ^imiised to the mciek/ that 
th^ idiould ''.posiess. % earth/';]; This ea^ 
pieiasiQii vtasmeaiit to poial; <mt the advantages 
nHOtUingfrom t)ie Christian we of this world ; 

1^ Acts^i. 56. f ^ob ii. 9. % S^.^HMt. v. 6. 
D3 
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the <5ontentedtie9S with Mrfaicfa'^e receive what 
God siees to be ncfcesitry w convenient to our 
I^kfg, the btppy freedom from those malignant 
and destructive passions wfaickpoiwrn die enjoy- 
ments of other men/ the mildness of temper with 
which tw aoothe every «ecurrenc* of lifey and 
that to% tranquillity concerning the objects 4)f^ 
the world, wWeh is the 'Messed effect of 0ur 
frincere reitance on the IHvine Proriden^e. 
This, Hi«n, ii this foundation oia which Si. Paul 
grounds^ hi» assiertion, thstt the Christian has the 
promise ^f "^^'the life tbai. now h."^ Somelimesr 
indeed this promise has beeik miraaderstood or 
misrepresented; In a fonner age of our. country^, 
a purilamcal profession of faith was interpveted 
ilito a lawful claim to^ exercise the powers ^0 
civil 'govemmenrt: ; and it requined liine and 
argument to convince an ambitious saintiiood^ 
tirat the grace of God was not the: nec^sary 
founSation.bf the dominion of the world. On- 
the other hand, bnpiety has entered the lisl»' 
vidth *hy{M>€risy; add endeavoured;.to iwi'est tfais! 
pv(taise to* itself. . The: laxity of* morals 'which 
pre^aited' in all eariy part office last century^, 
oofaskiied a I dj^pufee wjbich invohred thia. 
qilestionir/Tp whoffiifi^ tha largesti Aare of (ha^ 
common enjoyments of life; to the man of 
religiwft»^«l)riety, or ta tte man of pleasure^ 
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the gkittbn^ the drunkard^, >aiid« the sensualist ? 
The better t^tise was de£snded against the false 
philosbphy of the times b ; the aotte and pious 
Sisbop Beskle^, in a p^rt of his Aleipbron.* 
His chief argument is against the strange n^oftion 
of Mandeville and his foHowers^ who repre* 
sented private Tices as publick bendSis; and 
he ittfe^s^ that before they can be sudr^ they 
must benefit the indiyiduals who practise them. 
ButMthis being fake^ the other cannot be true« 
Hjoauce he satisfactorily danmstrates the supe* 
rior advante^eft possessed by the man oS tempe^ 
HHiee. His life i€^ proved to be g^ierally: longer 
than tliat of the reyeller ; his enjoyments are 
moffe perfect; a|id therefore his portion of the 
blesfliflgs of this world is larg^r^ while the laatifi** 
fiMdion which he draws from tthem is of a more 
esqiiiaiieiiature^ and more deligiit&l to himself, 

^ Dialogue 2d. The notion, that present indulgence 
led to happiness^ had distinguished most of the Epicu. 
reans. This too was well combated' by the author of 
Anti.LucnetiuB, who maintains, t6at the yirtuous reserve 
anjd sptritiial hop^ of the Chvisljai^ give, )i|m. a. decided 
gdyantagp pyer tiie m^n of ple^ure, even in, the present 
life. 

Ut yide^, vej dum iq terris hoc ducitur aevumj^ 

Naturae donis potiora occurrere dona ; 

Culttiirgsque Dei -jam te magis esse beatos. 

. Lib. i. lOld, 
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NoAinf diiBrefore ik wiihiield from the Chris* 
tiaa; no&ing but sin. Meanwhile^ pleasvtes 
the ikiMt Biaple, the most satislkctory which 
humM life can admit, are his pMtio^ and his 
fiecciopense^ — ^thie pleasures of imocence^ of tern* 
pferance, of tbankftiliiess to Ood^ who deprives 
lis of ifodfing which does not also tend to de^ 
prive OS of himself. The free use of this world 
is permitted to qs^ while ^ God is the supreme 
object "Of oar thoughts and affectrmn ; while we 
hiBCVt that love towards Ae Author of oiur hup* 
ptoess^ which transcends the love of all other 
tilings ; and while we so ^' pass throii^ thie^ 
temporal^ as not to lose tiie things eteitaal/! 

In all cases then it appears^ that jgodliness 
buts Ae promise of happines<h. In the connnoa 
progrf^s of linman u'ffiurs^ amidst which we ge^ 
ifdrally pass the longest part orf life, the bdiever 
has an advantage over other men. He receives 
with gratitude the good which the opened hand 
of iGrod pours upon him; he uses it with reli*- 
gious sobriety ; and thus the«^Sset ^f &e bles** 
sing is increased^ while the use jfcelf is pra« 
longed. Xhl&eft llie common efVils of life, he 
experiences comforts and supports unknown to 
other men, His persuasion of a Providence' 
teaches him^ that whatever befalls him^ is accor-^ 
ding to the Divine will In the hands of God 
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ue the '' iswes'' of aU things, becjiiese from 
hiai they had theic b^ianing. He pay ^' t^ik^ 
away/' because he hath firrt '' giveo/' whatev^ 
we possess. He may '' kill/' because he hath 
first '^ made alive/'^ His name tbe|-efore is to 
be equally the subject of our '*^ blessing/* 
under evil and under good ; in the moment of 
dwth^ as ui the midst of life itaelf. And that 
whiehtiitts inv^orates the Christian^ is the h^Bpy 
iniueace of the Spirit of God. Hence hp 
i^wn those private supports^ and invisible ^opir 
soUlioiis ^ich prevent him fi^om sinking under 
i3m butden of evil. They silratly and gradually 
mise }m soul from its dejectipn ; they dispose 
Iwn to rdi^ous tr^iquiUity, ^nd at length im- 
piiess upon hva diat S(^tled rest and godly s^tisr 
lbetion> agiaiast iipfaieb the '' phangas and tbp 
dhAUMs 49f this moFtid life'' shall nei^r moup 
pffC^aiL But under the pr^»w« of inrtraordir 
BiBffjf 'dmgfir» and dvtresses arxsii]^ froim tha 
mm^miM of tb^ Jl^aitk^ the ^ifluence pf ^utb 
Is^itill $upf»»or ib th^ eviU which it draws upon 
it»el£.. Tlie^v^ffH^ f^ Cbi^istiqn h(^ iiaetn ^ 
penmrntMHis inciep^^^ The mmedii|:e evil may 
indeed' be aToided by the Ti^^alpm of wn- 
acaeuM; but tjbe believer prefers j^ ^Mfferiog 

* 1 Sam. ii. 6. 
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of the body with the peace of the soul. Hti 
affliction^ which is ^^ but for a moment^ is not 
to be compared with the glory which shall be 
revealed in him hereafter.** He therefore joy- 
Jiilly lays down this mortal life^ in the sure and 
certain hope of the resurrection to eterniil hap-- 
piness through Jesus Christ. 

These we deem the peculiar privileges, this 
the distinctive honour of Christian godliness. It 
hiEis the '' promise of the life, that now is, and 
of that which is to come.*' But the Gospd has 
not been without a rival in these pretensions. 
Paganism, the early enemy of Christianity, has 
laid claim to the same advantages ! A more full 
examination therefore of the history and nature 
of this claim, and a free exposure of the .charac- 
ter, temper, and doctrines of IH^nism, shall 
be the subject of the following course of lee* 
tures. Nor perhaps can I discharge niy duty 
in this place, in a manner more proper for my* 
self, or more consonant with the peculiaF studies 
of my audience, than by the disc^mdon of- sudh 
a question. The enquiry wiU Wrry -lis into the 
midst of those subjects wfaith ancient -history 
and mythology have made familiar to' evevy 
scholar ; and it will exhibit a curious and inte- 
resting picture of Christian literature combating 
with Paganism^ and maintaining the superiority 
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of its doctrines during the ea^ly ages of the 
Gospel. The cause of Christianity will thus be 
promoted through the meanness and kisuffir 
ciency of the heathen superstitions. That 
species of learning which some regard as 
noxious in its nature^ ^nd others^ as at least 
usel^jss in its tendency, will be made to admi- 
nister to our Christian benefit. From the futi- 
lity of the inventions of nature^ we sh^Jl learn 
to reverence still more the Divine wisdom, which 
exhibited Paganism in competition with the 
faith of Christ, and finally convinced the world, 
that the success of the Gospel was due to the 
heavenly power which directed it, and to the 
solid and ever-growing reason on which it wa^ 
founded. 
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CHAPTER It 

TWO CLA88SS OF FAG AN WOK8HIPFER$..;CLAIlf OF 
TCHPORAL HAPPINESS BY THE FIRST CLA88.,, 
GROUNDS OF IT,. .REFUTED BY AN APPEAL TO 
THE GENERAL TEMPER Of PAGANISH. •.SPECI- 
MENS FROM BUSEBIUSy ARN0BIU8, AMBROSE, 
PRUDENTIUS, CAUSE OF THE GOSPEL FARTHER 
VINDICATED BY OROSIUS AND AUGUSTIN... THEIR 
CHARACTERS. 

Jd or our knowledge of the rivalth^) whkli 
Paganism affected to maintain with the Gospel 
in the promise of happiness to its votaries^ we 
are chiefly indebted to the early Christiaii 
writers. In their disputations with the eneooHey 
of the Faiths they have stated the claims of idoo 
latry with more fullness and perspicuity than 
the idolaters themselves. They have given 
form and consistency to the desultory ^nd un-t 
certain notions of Heathenism ; and with that 
fearlessness which marks the conscious defence 
of tri|th^ placed the arguments of their oppo-^ 
nents in a clearer and more intelligible viewj, 
that they might refute them in a more trium^ 
phant and convincing manner. ^ 

The enquiries of the Pagans into the efficacy 
of their own superstitions were directed princi-^ 
pally to the foUovfing points ;-^whether any 
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good Wits to be expected from the worship of 
the gods > tnd, a good being admitted^ of what 
imture it was ? The first of tiiese questionii 
needs not to be discussed on the present occa*' 
fiicm. We know^ indeed^ that many of the 
antientB^ while they compUi^ with the outwat^ 
instituticwis of tiieir country> discarded the belief 
of the esdstence^ or the providence of any gods^ 
and' consequently^ the hope of any recompense 
to be dei>iyed tttm the acknowledgement of 
tliem. But it was the p)rofesi»dn of the heathen 
world in gen6ral> &at to the practice of ido* 
faitry ^oHie benefit was attached, The great 
diflference took place therefore on the other 
quefelion,-*i4of what nature this benefit was ? On 
this p6iai, two parties were fonned> whose 
motives nt^ stated, and whose arguments are 
fidly and cireumstanlially confuted by Au» 
gvisAin. 

1 , it is probable that the blind and ignorant 
snper^JM of ^e vulgar Pigans excluded 
noting Ifrcta their belief; and tfkat, witJmut 
thought or enquiry, they expected every kind 
of good as llie result of their adherence to the 
customary worship of the gods. But into their 
gross and undistinguishing notions it is not 
intended to enter. Hie presMit qiiestiofi ts cob<- 
eeming those w)H> aspired to defend llie cause 
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pf i^oUtry by some^show of reason and argu* 
meat. The first of these parties^ tl^cefbre^ suffi- 
ciently raised ab(yve the vulgar to despise their 
gross notions of futurity^ yet so uninstructed or 
60 sensual as to be fully satisfied with the grati*r 
fications which worldly objects could impart^ 
profes^d to serve their, idols with no other view 
tiian that of present prosperity.* This compre-^ 
hraded both publick and private welfare. Sue* 
cess in war^ indul^nce in peaces, w«ealtb> beauty; 
genius^ honour^, f<une^ and length of life, were 
theriefore the only motiyesi of their prayers. 
This description is confirmed in each ^f its 
branches by the testimony of the Pagan writers, 
^faat were the publick benefits st^osed to be 
derived to th^ i^tate fron^ the praotice of id^at^y^ 
w;e see in the plea^ingt of Symmacbw fpf ibe 
restoration' of the %ntirat rites. He argues that^ 
as souls are allotted to the individual bodies oC 
men> serrate genii are. appointed to preside oyer 
fivil cpmiqunitief.t Qn their fost^qng^ care 
IherefojFe ^pen^ihe vrelfar^of t^ie stpite ; $»A 

h-K ••-•,• .:- •■.•.;! •• • • ' :■. '■ 
f . Res liumanas i^a prosperari Tolunt, u^. ad hoc mnltp. 

inim Deorum cultum, quos Pagani c^ojere consueTenint, 

liecesiajrinm esse arbitrenturV ' Aug. ftetract. lib. ii. 

©.•43.-' 

f Ut animie nascentlbiis^ ita populis fatales genii divk 

d^ntur. Erc| Sacr. Pajtr. apnd Pnidei^t 
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eon8e{}uently^ the behigs^ whose care is tlni« 
necessary to tlic existence of empire/ are to hie 
rendered propitious by otii;W9rd acknawledge- 
ments off th^r. protection. This argument will 
by-and-by be stated at greater length. At pire- 
seilt, it will be sufficient to notice thei persuasion^ 
that to the long-continued favour of the deities 
collectively worshipped Ijy th^ ,^qperstitiQn of 
Ilome».:W%s. to be'^ascrib^dh^r pos<^ssion^f the 
MVemgnty of the wm^ld.* : Agiain, what were 
tihfe pritatef adtsntagics aimed at' in the prayers 
6f individuals, we are sufficiently informed 
tlirough the satire of Juvenal, who lias enume- 
rft|^ the objects of desire commpHlyiiif^med in 
A^ taoiples of the .gods^f and hasiptr^mounced 
of scmie, that they are superfluous, and of o^ers, 
thittthey are pernicious. ' 

Such were the sentiment^ of the first class of 
idolaters mentioned, by ^^ugustin. To obtain 
i^rorldiy gpjpd^ ^and j9.,iayoid worldly eyilp both 

* Hie cultus in lejjes meas orbem redegit. ib. It is 
Rome that speaks. From Tertullian's refutatiou, we se^ 
how strong was the persuasion in his time, that Roman 
greatness had arisen from piety to the Roman gods : Ro- 
manos pro merito religiositatis diligentissimas in tantum 
sublimitatis elatos. Apol. i:. 25. Zosimus is rancorously 
full of this notion. 

+ Honores^ — divitix, — eloquium, ^ fama^^^ — bellorum. 
e;Luvie, — spatium vitae,— forma. Sat. 10. 
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ill publick and private lifei Mrerc the objeeti of 
their pmyers.^ Of this cUss of worshippers there- 
fore it must be supposed^ thgt fhrni the diaap* 
pointment of their sanguine hopes of present 

* The foOy of {mporti^ning the gods for these purposes 
was indeed pointed out by many of superior nai)ae* But 
one general observation may be made on the very best 
rules which Pa^an wisdom has prescribed to the piety of 
men. Particular requests for riches, power, and meh 
things, are somettm^s fortiiddB», not through a g^nmlne 
principle of self^deqia), or mojR^l reserve;. npft throfigt^Hl 
yirtuous distrust, of the objecj^s th^m^lves^ and a feftr of 
their seductive influence on the heart; but because tlie 
gods best know whether they are suitable to our circum- 
stances, and when they should be bestowed. It is con* 
chided therctfi^re, that the gods are to be compHiaenMI 
with ike setectifw of tiie olgecti, and the ffrtuiuite mvmvk 
of applying them ; nor is it safe to ufge Heaven wttfi inpi^ 
portunate petitions, lest. In fi yeio of malignant indi^ge%cey 
it should resplve to ruin it^ shojrt-sighted worshippers by. 
granting the very objects of their desire. 

This Is the amount of the cdebrated prayer of Socrates 

himself: ft/x>To h Vfos ths ^hs avXwf raya^ ^i^omm, us th^ 
^tss KxXXtrx H^oras o^oia ayaOx tftv, MemOr. lib. 1. C. 3* In 

the first book of the Cyropaedia is a passage which in prin« 
ciple agrees with this : 'H h a»0f A/v/yn ^m nitv ^aoXAov oiSi 
TO tff ffoy ai§€ta'9»t^ u » xAi}f tf/ovof on A«;^oi, ruro ris fgfoiTloi 
^ioi $c »iei oyrtf, 'Vjatvra tva^n ret ytytvimiuitay nau rm. ovrety xxi 
on 1$ ixarfi avrojv air/^nnrxt. In both passages the mean, 
ing is, tliat they are unwise who pray expressly for riches, 
power, &c. because they ar6 ignorant of the temporal con- 
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gdad^ iinpatimce aad indignation would com- 
monly arise. And these passions we shall herje--^ 
after find to have been most strongly excited in 
tbe later and inore di&aatrons age^of the western 
bmpice. Alarmed and irritated at the ptw^ 
leue «f the bMmioAiwiisfartttnes, the nattirM 
^d neoeasary oonseqnence& of their inveterate 
rkm^ rtbe Pagims soujg^t.&eir ^wn excuse in the 
nrwameitionQf theChrista^ns. To th^t diseoun-- 
Imlpuaee of idolMry^ tiboeefore^ which was the 
unavoidftble result ol\the civil establishment of 
the^Oospel^ they i«ip«ited the decay of &e state, 
aodall those evils £-om which Rome was said 
iQflmw been bith^to presert^d by the v%ilance 
«nA ^wer.of its protecti^g^dfities. 

2. But there was a setond dass of persons^ 
wbose f>bservataon of ther worlds whose know- 
ledge of history^ and whose freedooi &wja the 
tnofo oommw pr^ufliees/ enabled them t^ dis- 

sequences wbidi sacb objech.may produce, and which m^f 
epentte as arfisrenge upon succefMi itself. In this sense, the 
Ihoiigfat of Soerates is expaesslj a{>piied by JuTenal : 

Fenoitles ipsis expendere auminibuB^ quid . 

Conyeniat nobis, rebdsque sit utile nostris. 
On these and similar passages we sometimes look wl^ a 
Christen eye, and give them a bx>rrowed sanctity. In 
order to discover their neal value, we must bring them tQ 
their own standard, and interpret them upon principles 
strictly P^an, 
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toirerj dud emboldened them to confciss^ diaii 
these drils were not the exciolive produce o€ 
their own days. They^kiicw that difife.iterfi^ both 
publidt BXki' private^ had ocewred tn former 
ages; and suck wtaa the natare of men; >< and 
thnigs^ that temporal evils would always tmt, 
in a greater or less degree^ as times^ and'plabes> 
and persons^ might eonsptfe to prodiic<j ttbem*.^ 
These men therefore 4ipproaehed the «faiiM»of 
the gods through xf^^ imytiVel' Tbery had 
tobseryed^ that security frOm^ present MSttmgk 
was not the. nebessary ebnaequeuce of 'thi^r 
prayers; and as they still preaumed) Uislt thcAr 
worship was^efyfiitlodtoisome reeomp^ue; nothing 
remained but to profuss^ that: they escpeetpd a 
benefit. howe>i^ unknown or undeimed^ in 
another state of things 'that might • sutceedthe 
present life. . i . fi ' , 

Tbese^then were the two priiieipal doctrines of 
the .Gentile superstition^ as they are 4e8cribed 
to us in the ^aious and eloquent xef^|kat^Qns of 
them by the Chrirtian writers. The pATtiea 
differed in opinion concerning the nMure of the 

* F*atentur haec mala nee defttisse unquam, ntc defutnr^ 
mbrtalibus; et ea nunc magna, nunc parra, locis, t^mpo. 
ribus, personisque yariari ; sed Deorum multorum cultum^ 
quo eis sacriiicatur, propter yitam post mortem fUturam 
esse utilem disputant. Aug, Retract, lib. ii. c. 4d. 
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bemfitis jw^pp^sad to result &om the worsl^p 
plferad to .tWir ooyouaoo idols; but hettween 
them <\^eib, iihey cUimed .the saisie advajita^es 
;i^bicb'hadJl)een siiigly^attribuited by tibie apo&tle 
to *hat '"godliness'' wtich he taught. The 
first class profe^aed to ,^ui the advantages of 
Jjie ^"^life thatTnow is;" the second looked to 
the rewards lof '^ thirf which is to tcome/' 
AigsmA hath .these &lse daims was siuccess 
fyitly caiaed Jhe tvoioe of Christian antiquity;^ 
Mid to both we will giire attention in theit 
cirder. 

I, Paganism ^ass^tted the power of reward- 
ing tits ^vota$ie^ with ^teinpocal p(cosp€Tity . This 
pEQlansian is ;too extravagant to have arisen from 
a idispaasionate view of the jx&toie of idolatry : 
it was rather c;reat6d by fortuitous ciroura* 
stance^ aad incx^eased in proportion to the de- 
cline of the empixe, amd the growth of those 
evils; under which it finally sunk. Accordingly 
we find, that Ihe events which ^ave the greater 
and more plausible encouragement to the daim 
in favour of the gods, were the invasions of 
Italy, and the capture of Rome^ in the begin- 
ning of the fifth century, by the Barbarians 
under Alaric * The impatieirt temper of ido- ' 

* Roma 'Gothovum irniptione, agentium ^ab rege . Ala- 
rico, atque impetu.tDagRflS cktdis eyorsia est ; cujus eyer- 

E 
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latry was now particularly excited ; and a spirit 
of revenge arose, the consequence of mortified 
pride and baffled superstition. Expiring Pagan- 
ism invidiously lamented the loss of qualities 
which it never possessed ; and Christianity wa» 
charged with mischiefs not its own. 

That the truth of this statement may appear, 
it will be necessary, in the first place, to take a 
general view of the .temper of Heathenism. 
While this contrasts with the mildness and 
resignation of the Gospel, it will furnish us 
with a convincing inference. If Heathenism was 
prone to impatience and outrage against its own 
deities, before the propagation of the faith of 
Christ ; and if this turbulent spirit was turned 
against the professors of the faith, before the 
civil establishment of the Gospel, the complaint 
concerning the adverse influence of Christianity, 
possessed of power, will be thus far refuted, and, 
together with that, the claim in favour of the 
temporal prosperity said to have been conferred 
by the gods of Rome. 

The temper of Paganism has been always the 
same. Versatile in its views, because possessed 

sionem deoram falsorum multorumqae cultores, quos usi« 
tato nomine Paganos yocamus, in Christianam religionem 
referre conahtes. solito acerbiiis et amariAs Deum yenim 
blasphemare coepenint, Aug. Retract, lib. ii. c. 43. 
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<>f no ratioiial confidence in a Supreme Power; 
and inflamed with resentment at the pressure of 
unexpected misfortune^ it has been ready^ in 
every age and country^ to transfer its interested 
worship from one idol to anbtheri as outward 
circumstances haVe suggested. Sometimes^ in 
mpectation of better treatment^ the worshippers 
have adopted the gods of more prosperous 
nations. Upon this principle we are to interpret 
the admission^ from time to time^ of the deities 
or sacred, rites of other countries^ which the 
Roman history describes : for^ until the lust of 
dominion swallowed up every other motive^ 
these incorporations were the mere effect of 
some publick calamity^ which was to be averted 
or removed by additional help from new gods 
inscribed on the ritual. And hence came^ 
among others^ the Epidaurian serpent and the 
conic stone of iEsculapius^ recommended by the 
Sibylline books.* The Scripture itself furnishes 
an instance of a similar disposition in Ahaz^ an 

•This was a feature of Paganism carefally marked by th« 
Christian writers. -^Tanta ac tarn intolerabilis pesttlentia 
corripuit civitatem, at propter earn quicunqne ratione 
sedandam libros Sib;f nines consulendos pntlLrint, horren^ 
diiimqae ilium Epidaurium colnbrum, cum ipso ^sculapii 
Japide advexerint ; quasi ver6 pestilentia aut ant^ sedata 
non sit, aut postortanon fiierit. Oros, Hist. lib. iii. c. 22- 

E2 
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idblatroifekittgcrtr Jerusalem. ''In Ae time of 
hh distress did be trespass yet more against the 
Lord : foV he sacrificed unto the gods x)f Da- 
mascus whic)i smote hiiii ; stad he said^ Beoaose 
the gods of the kings of Syria help them, Aere^ 
fbre "will i sacrifice to them, that theyitiay help 
me/^ Sometimes, these adoptiofis have heen 
made, to the Mter abandonment of the gock 
hitherto \vordripp6d ; f and of this we have well- 
accredifcfA iiistaifces, in the history of certain 
Pagan Mtions at the present day.| Btrt when 
(he former deities tvere retained, 'notwitlistaodin^ 
the Occurrence of misfortune, they were com- 
hionly isubj^tsd to chastisemerit and insult on 
ai^cdiint df the faito^e of protcsction to their 
worship'pers. 

When Au^^ttis, during'the SiciKan "^^r, lost 

* 2 Chron. xxviii. 22. 

+ The Persians had no n^w god to offer to Julian. 
But it appears, ihat, Vh^ki the otaiens trere unfaVotirabhfr 
to his progress, ^hc voWed hev^r niofe^to'sic^ifice to lib 
own Mars. Quibus visis, exclamavit indignatas acriter 
Jultanus, JoTcmqUe testatus ei^t, null^a Martt ijatn ^svcra 
liu^hthiin : liecfresecraTit, celeri vaoiMe prerepttis. A^mta* 
Marcell. lib. iJtiv. c. 6. 

t -Captain Cook foand t4iftt the withes ef the Society 

Islahdft disregarded their -gods, if ^ey^did'not glre tMfti 

success ; and, the inhabitants of 6ne of the islaQdji h*tiftg 

been fortunate in War, tfleir ' neighbours ad^^ited- their |;o4;y 

Ao the exclusion of their (Avn,' in hopes of equal victory* 
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two of his fleets by storms^ 1^ is said to have taken 
his revenge upon Neptune^ by not suffering him 
to be carried in procession with the other gods at 
the Circensian games.* And when the beloved 
Germanicus died, the people of Rppie were so 
much enraged, that they stoned the very temples 
of the gods, j^nd overthrew their altars ; while 
some flupg their household divinities into the 
sfreets.f 

* Alii dictum factumque ejus criminantur, quasi, classic 
bus tempestate perditis, exclamaverit, etiam invito Nep- 
tuno, yictoriam se adepturum : ac die Circensium proximo 
«olenni pompas simulachrum Dei detraxerit. Suetoa, Aug. 
c. 16. Probably this piece of spleen was intended as a 
cpnyenient insult to the family of the Pompey^ too. They 
affected a connection with Neptune ; and after the destruc- 
tion of Augustus's ships, Sextus shewed a grateful attention 
to his gre^t relation by wearing a vest ofsLccerulean colour! 

f Quo defuncius est die, lapidata sunt templa, subversas 
De4m aras. Lares i quibusdam familiares in publicum ab- 
jecti. Sueton. Csdig. c. 5. — I see no reason, tq doubjt 
the chains, the goldei^ cup, &c. which Xerxes, in hid 
different popods, tjirew into the Hellespont. Herodot, 
7. 35. 54. He mentions another instance which 
has not been so much noticed. Cyrus, in his way 
to Babylon, had lost one of the white horses, sacred to 
the sun, in the river Gyndes. He threatened the river, 
that, from that time, the women should walk through it 
and not wet their knees ! lib. i. 189. — We read of similar 
instances of impatience in modern Paganism. Knox and 
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Lucan draws a striking picture of the rage of 
the people of Lesbos against Heaven^ on account 
of the defeat of their favourite Pompey : 



littore toto 



Plangitur ; infestae tendontur in aethera dextne. 

Lib. Tiii. 149. 

And our great poet Milton has, with the 
greatest propriety, given the invention of these 
attitudes of disappointment and rage to the 
vanquished followers of Satan, the parent of all 
idolatrous worship : 



highly they rag'd 



Against the Highest, and fierce with grasped arms 
Clash'd on their sounding shields the din of war, 
Hurling defiance toward th^ vault of heayen. 

Book i. 663. 

These instances will he sufficient to shew the 
impatience and resentment inherent in the tem- 
per of Paganism. Such then was the dispo^^ 
sition, at once superstitious and vindictive, 
which Christianity had to encounter, at its first 
appearance in the Roman empire. The perse^ 
cutions, which have been already related, were 
doubtless intended to prevent the propagation of 

others say, that the people of Ceylon revile their deitiesi 
^nd trample them under foot, when their prayers do pqt 
succeed, or when they have runs of bad luck^ ^c- 



' * ^wJihairngs 
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a faith which refused an alliance with idolatry, 
and called upon mankind to renounce these 
vanities for the '^ service of the living God."* 
Through the support of Divine power, however, 
the Isacred work rapidly advanced, and the 
Gospel was widely diffused^ This unexpected 
success sharpened anew the hatred of the Pagans, 
who now found the Gospel to be an object^ on 
which every misfortune might be conveniently 
charged. Accordingly, to the persons of the. 
believers, was transferred all the exasperation 
which had been commonly produced by the 
adversities of the state, and ^which had been 
occasionally directed against the temples and 
statues of the gods themselves. Idolatry was 
no longer answerable for untoward events^ 
whether public or private. On the contrary, 
its character was maliciously extolled. It was 
declared to be the only and proper source of 
worldly happiness ; and therefore all civil dis- 

♦ The persecutions are charged by Tertullian to an un- 
jnst hatred of the Gospel, and a wilful ignorance of its 
doctrines : — Hanc itaque primam causam apud vos coUo- 
camuSy iniquitatis odium erga nomen Christianum. Quam 
iniquitatem idem titulus et onerat et revincit, qui videtur 
e;LCU8are ; ignorantia scilicet. Ita utrumque ex alterutro 
redarguimus, et ignorare illos dum odenmt^ et injast^ 
odisse dum ignorant. Apol. c. i. 
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B^lets, tfiid all natural evils xrere to be Mtri«- 
btited to tke pernicious introduction of the foitfc 
of Christ. The gods retained their power df 
protecting and rewarding their Totarie»; but, 
as the influence of the Gospel extended itself, a 
discredit was thrown upon the ancieift worship ; 
and the subjects of Home were withdrafwn froai 
the proper acknowledgment of the beings who 
had hitherto watched over them/ and prospered 
their Country. In consequence of this growing 
defection, the Deities Were offended, gradually 
withdrevi^ themselves from their accustomed aire 
of mortal interests, and manifested their disK 
pleasure in various temporal calamities ! * 

Among many other proofs of this species^ of 
complaint, there is one which is found among iht 
early records of the empire, and which appears 
to combine a public calamity with the pro- 
fession of the Gospel. It occurs in the rescript 
attributed to Antoninus Pius, and preserved by 
Justin Martyr and Eusebius;f from which we 

- * Posfquam esse iti mundo Christiana geiw coepit, terrJU 
rum orbem p^risse, multifofttibus ttalis affectum esse geaus 
humanum ; ipsos etiam cfl&lifes, derelictis curis solennibns, 
quibus quondam solebant inrisere res nostras, terraynsi ib 
reglonibus exterminatos. Arfiob. fldr. Gentes, lib. i. 

i Doubts bave been entertained concerning the emperor 
who issued this rescript* Manj^ hare assigned it to M, Au^ 
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ee^lleet^ Aat the CIvrisliasis of Asia^ wha had 
been offering persecution oh other aiecouiits^ 
"Were also exposed to suspicion snd ill treatment 
in cefusequence of certain earthquakes wfaieh 
had happened in that part of the empire I* 

The prince directs the comnninitj to which 
he writes, not to take their own vengeatice on 

relius, whose name indeed is prefixed to it hy Easebins, 
Hist. Eccl. lib. iv. c. 13 ; though in the preceding chapter 
he gives it to Antoninus* This may hare contributed in 
some measure to the doubts concerning its authenticitj« 
The complimentary parts appear io be overstrained^ and 
have the air of being not genuine. But the repetition of 
the earthquakes is supported by history ; and the recent, 
or actual, existence of the calamity on which it dwells, is 
a drcumstance not likely to ^ave been so distinctly pointed 
out in a later age. 

* A great earthquake which affected Bithynia and tho 
neighbourhood of the Helle^xont, is attributed by ZiphilU 
Aus to the time of Antoninus Pius. Another, not less 
terrible, destroyed Smyrna in the reign of M. Aurelius. 
By the former, the large and beautiful temple of Cyzicus 
was overthrown. Both these events however are sup* 
posed by some to have happened under the same emperor, 
M. Aurelius. IHo. Cass. lib. Ixx. c. 3. It is remarkable, 
that the god of Earthquakes was unknown. The propitia* 
tion was offered at' hazard ;-*Si Deo, si Dee; idque ex 
decreto pontificum obvserv^um esse M. Varro ^cit; 
quonlam et qud vi, et per quem Deorum Dearumve terra 
tremeret, incertnm esset. A. Gelllus, lib. ii. c. 38. The 
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those who refused to worship the gods, but 
rather to leave the offenders to the chastisement 
bf Heaven; especially, since no good effects 
were to be expected from the punishments 
inflicted upon them, and death itself seemed to 
be more acceptable than the abandonment of 
their faith. He then cautions the Pagans con- 
cerning th6ir own behaviour under these calami- 
ties ;* and bids them not to fall into despair, or. 

authority of Varro (a« we shalk hereafter see) was supreme 
at Rome on the sabject of rites and ceremonies. Compare 
lib. xyii. c. 7. of Am. Marcellinus, in whose time the secret 
had not yet been discovered. 

* TJe^t h r»r oreta-fAc^f ruv ytyowruv KAI riNOMENON, «x 

Mrras ^Js ret vifjart^ac vr^of ra txeifuit, Easeb. Hist. lib. IT. 
c. 13. There is a considerable difference between thti 
letter^ and that which stands at the end of Justin's Apo* 
logy ; and some of the commentators, changing i»^n f » into 
hfAin^a^ and new modelling the punctuation, make tlw 
emperor invite the Asiatics to a comparison of their wor« 
ship with that of the Christians. Perhaps, the passage ii 
best understood in the sense given in the text, as it is ex. 
pressive of the common spirit of Paganism, unwilling to 
suffer the presence of any religion different from its 
own, and imputing to it whatever mischief may happen. 
Through this motive, the Egyptians are said by Oiodoms 
to have sent strangers out of their country ,~fay ^« rsf «XAo« 
^vXas fjarats^a-covratj x^tertv hk taia^on r«fv xaxuv. Frag. 1. 4Q* 

¥pl, 2. <5d. Wesseling. It is wejl known that the Maho. 
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to draw revengeful comparisons between their 
own worship and that of the Christians ; but to 
increase their attention to the gods. He enforces 
' therefore the injunction which had beai given 
by others before him^ namely, that the faith of 
the Christians was not, in itself, a sufficient 
ground of persecution ; and that an olBTence 
against the state was the only crime, of which 
the tribunals could properly take cognisance. 
If this order is disobeyed, he directs, that the 
punishment intended for the Christian who was 
needlessly accused, shall be inflicted upon the 
informer. 

From this time, however, notwithstanding 
occasional checks of the vulgar violence by 
better minds, we meet with the continued and 
increasing alarms expressed by the Pagans con-* 
cerning the dangerous nature of Christianity; 
and Cyprian, Tertullian, Origen, Clemens 
Alexandrinus, and others, afford ample testi- 
mony, that any calamity incident to man was 
deemed a sufficient reason of accusation* against 
the followers of the Gospel, Amobius, who 
vnrote his disputations about the end of the third 
century, an age which resounded with these 

metans, and Roman Catholicks of our own days, imitate the 
Pagans in this fanatical persuasion, and that it sometimes 
leads to yiolence tow^ds str^gerSt 
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ccHnplaintsr^ has made them the expresy object 
of his attack. The Pagan reasoners of his daj^ 
dated the origin of the disasters of the empixe 
from the inauspicious hirth of Christianitj. 
Bellona became averse from her once favourite 
people^ and engaged them in hostilities longer 
and more bloody than before.* The elements 
themselves partook in promoting the Divine re* 
sentment^ and either lost their wholesome quaU«- 
ties^ or purposely, confounded them. Nay» the 
minutest creatures capable of destroying or in^ 
festing the means of human subsistence^ were 
secretly instigated to a rival mischief^ that 
revenge might be more variously and convin- 
cingly taken on the contemners of the gods I 
All evil^ says Arnobius^ is supposed to come in 
the train of the Gospel ; and inordinate blood^ 

* This is a strange complaint on the part of a restless and 
blood-thirsty people, whose temple of Janus was shut no more 
than twice from the foundation of Rome to the reign of Augus- 
tus! Oros. Hist. lib. iv. c. 12. It is highly probable that the 
worship so zealously offered to Bellona by Julian, was i&tendr 
ed in some measure to pacify her wrath, and to regain for 
the empire the favours which had been unhappily interrupted 
by Christianity ! Before his profession of idolatry, he 
attended the service of the church, lest he should disgust 
the army ; but even then, as Am. Maicellinus tells us, he 
offered private worship to Bellona^^-placata ritu secretiorf 
Bellona; lib. xxi. c. 5, 
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sbed^ pe»tilencie^ drought, famiiie^ Mid ten^pests^ 
to be its proper cOBsequences. Chrmtktutjr 
invited the swarms -o^f 4oct«sU . Chiistiaiiity ^f 
eouraged the late depredatioats of the Tefmin.^ 

This gives us a view of the ^^oftiiii^its of the 
Pagans just be£9re Ae ctvil «8taMi«diia^it of 
Christkmity. After that events the hatred of 
those vrho yet stood aloof from the faith^ was 
probably increased^ ^hile the outwaard expres- 
sion of it was restrained. Of this a specimen is 
afforded in the pleading of Symmachus^ to 
which atlusion has already been made^ for the 
publiek restoration of the tmtient idokrtry. 

The Gentile superstition was how falling into 
discredit and decay^ under &e mild ^ascendancy 
4^f the Gospel^ whan^ towards the close of the 
fourth centui^j a circumMaiice occurred whicli 

^'Pesiilentias, inquiunt, et siccitates^ bella, frugum 
inopaam, locustas, mures, et grandines, resque alias 
noxias, quibus negotia incursantur humana, Dii nobis im. 
portant, injuriis vestris exasperati. Adv. Gentes, lib. i. 
Of the same tenden<?y is the well-known passage of Ter. 
tullian; — Adversdm sanguinem innocentium conclamant, 
praetexentes san^ ad odii defensionem, illam quoque vani. 
tatem, qu6d existiment omnis publicae cladis, omnis popu. 
laris incommodi Christianos esse causam. Si Tiberis 
ascendit ad moenia ; — si Nilus non ascendit in arva, — si 
coelum stetitj—si terra movit';— si fames, — si lues,— statim 
Christianos ad leonem. Apol. c. 40. 
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revived some of the antient attachment to iiy 
and led to a solemn discussion of its nature and 
efficacy. An altar of Victory, which had stood 
in the vestibule of the Senate^house, to receive 
the incense offered to it on behalf of the Sena- 
tors, and to witness their vows for the observance 
of the laws and the welfare of the state, had 
been removed^ after theempire became Christian. 
Internal faction now threatened the public 
peace; and the Barbarians, who, as we shall 
hereafter more particularly see, had been long 
formidable to the empire, were also preparing 
new incursions. Of the apprehension occasioned 
by this coincidence, an apprehension strength* 
raed by the youth and inexperience of the 
second V alentinian, advantage was taken by the 
Pagans of Rome ; and Symmachus, the priefect 
of the city, allowed by all parties to be possessed 
of superior eloquence, was deputedf by the Gen- 

* It seems to have been remoTed by Constantius :— Con* 
stantius, augustae memoriae, nondam sacris initiatus myste. 
riis, contaminari se putavit, si aram illam yideret. Jussit 
auferri; non jussit reponi. Ambr. Ep. 18. class. ^. Per- 
haps it was restored by Julian; for we find it again 
removed by Gratian: — Haec Romae kGratiano sublatasunt, 
et datis antiquata rescriptis. Ep. 17. lb. 

f Symmachus points out his repeated commission j—Z/fn/m 
me querelarum suarum jussit (Senatus) esse legatum. 

3 
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tile part of the senate, to support the cause of 
idolatry with the emperor^ to request the resto- 
ration of the altar of Victory, and the general 
re-establishment of the antient superstition. His 
te»xpostulation, inflated and weak, affected and 
querulous^ is to be found among his letters, and 
in the works of Ambrose, bishop of Milan, who 
was appointed to answer him ; and is refuted, 
sentence by sentence, in the second book of Pru- 
dentins against Symmachus. In a strain of false 

And Ambrose, in a private letter to Valentinian (in whicL 
he desires a copy of Symmachus's petition, and adyises 
that a reference should be made to the opinion of Theodo« 
sius) mentions a similar attempt two yeai-s before ;-^-ante 
biennium ferme, ciim haec facere tentarent. It would 
appear^ that, in both these instances the resolution was 
partial. In the former ^ there was a counter.petition 
, from the Christian part of the senate, disclaiming all parti, 
cipation in the affair ; and in the latter, the act of a few 
wasimpdsingly stated as that of the senate at large : — Absit 
ut hoc Senatus petisse dicatur: pauci Gentiles communi 
utuntur nomine. Ambr. Ep. 18. In another part of the 
answer to Symmachuj, he points out the majority of the 
Christian senators :—Hujus aram strui in urbis Romae 
curia petunt, hoc est, quo plures convetiiunt Christicmu 
The letter to Eugenius mentions two attempts made in the 
reig9 of Valentinian, Ep. ^7* ib. ^and in the '^ Conso^ 
lation'' which Ambrose wrote on his death, .there is an- 
earnest and affectionate remembrance- of his Christian, 
constancy, amidst the solicitations of the Pagans both in. 
publick and private. De Ob. Val. 
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saitinrnt ntni viilgar Feaseniag^ -the orator et'^ 
patiatesontheisi^pnessifiB tof the Aiitirat riteB^ 
^kk liad been so beneficial to Ae «tate^ AHd «m 
the giMnviag dgour 4»f the new ^stal^lishfliQiit. 
The {M^ivifeges of ihe veAal ^u^im wer« aaw 
disootttMtted ; and the ^eaq^mcas of the sacced 
ceremonies at the Pag«A altars iRiece no Im^r 
fwniflhed iby the state. I^ aqger of the giftdn 
^vms jufilfyidiie to tthis parsuttooy^ and the pci- 
yatkm of itheir Jhonours. AcamAm^y^ a fanube 
had «nsued^ of .a nature unknown to the empire 
before the suppr>ession of the antient war&hip !^ 
Lest his own Mmonslrflnce should fail of effbot, 
he introduces Rome herself rc^ettingthe glories 
of her Pagairism^ and lamenting her recent 
wrongs ; and finally represents the deified parent 
of the young sov«re^ looking from the clouds 
with conanuseration an the J;ears of Jl;he (priest^ 
now deprit^edof -tfie privileges which his benefit 
cencehad continued to tiiem. 

The arguments of Ambrose in answer to this 
scenic declamation^ are directed against the three 

* Quid tale 'praviiK?i« pertuleruirt^ quum r^Iii^ontim 
mhiisrtros honor publicus pascevet ? !Non smut haec vitta 
terrarum; nihil imputemus austris; nee nibigo flDegetibna 
dbfttit, nee arr ena frages necavh ; sacHlegio annus exartfit ; 
necesse enim fiiit perire omnibus, quod reiigionibus nega~ 
batun Sym. pro Patr. Sacr. 
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principal points maintained by his adversary.* 
He denies that the Pagan rites were at any time 
effectual to the welfare of the state. Italy and 
Rome itself had fallen into the hands of the 
enemy^ while idolatry was in its full establish- 
ment; and events had shewn, that, instead of 
protecting their votaries, the gods had often 
been indebted to them for their own safety. 
A^inst the claim, that the antient privileges 
.and immunities of the priests and Vestals ought 
to be restored, he argues with equal success : 
When did a Pagan sovereign rear an altar to 
Christ ? what had been the constant treatment 
of the believers of the Gospel at their hands, but 
contempt, and stripes, and death ? > We, more 
jmild and tolerant, withhold from Paganism, 
only that which cannot be granted to it without 
sin. The Gentiles yet sacrifice in their own 
temples; and the statues of gods and heroes 
are permitted to adorn their baths and porti- 
coes.f Let this suffice. A Christian senator 

* Tria igitur in relatione sud vir clarissimus praefectus 
urbis proposuit^ quae valida putavit : — quod Roma veteres, 
at ait', suos cultus requirat ; et quod sacerdotibus suls yir. 
ginibusque Vestalibus emolumenta tribuenda sint ; et quod 
emolumentis sacerdotum negatis, fames sequuta publica 
sit. Ambr. Ep. 18. class. 1. 

+ The prohibitory law of I'heodosius was yet wanting 
for the suppression of these practices. I^eg. 12 de 
Paganis. F . 
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must not be constrained to witness an Heathen 
sacrifice ; nor can a Christian sovereign, consist- 
tniiy with his faith and salvation, do honour to 
any other than a Christian altar. Lastly, he 
bestows deserved ridicule on the assertion, that 
the refusal of the stipends to the Pagan offici-- 
ators was the cause of the famine. The gods 
have taken several years to consider of their 
vengeance. The late scarcity too was only- 
partial; and the present year, in which the 
preposterous complaint is uttered, is a season of 
unusual plenty !* He concludes with an earnest 
adjuration, that the prince will not connive at 
those idolatrous practices in others, of which he 
cannot himself partake. He infers the necessity 
of a purer faith to the more mature age of the 
empire, points out the unhappy end of the most 
illustrious among the Pagan sovereigns and 
commanders, declares the innocence of his own 
views in the debate, and exhorts his young 
sovereign to persevere in the faith, to complete 
the work which the first Valentinian had left 
imperfect, and not to swerve from the path 
which the good example of Gratian had pre- 
scribed to him. 

* Upon this he asks. Si superiore anno D^omm suoram 
injurias Tin^icatas putant, cur praesenti anno contemptul. 
faer^i ib. 
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Prud«ntius employs some of the same argti- 
tnents in his two books againstSymmachus. A 
few specimens of these shall also be given^ in 
order to Convey som^ notion of his mannei*. In 
the first book he lays the foundation of hie 
Christian cause in kn exposure of the meanness 
'and pollutions of the Heathen superstition. He 
draws portraits of the older gods^ sometime!^ 
^ith the stateliness and point of Gkudian ; and 
exposes tbeir lewd and immoral exploits^ aA 
recorded by the Pagan poets ; He then passes 
to the later deifications of the genius of Rom^ 
itself; of its emperors^ and their impure con- 
nections ; to the elements represented as gods, 
and the demons worshipped with cruelty and 
blood.* 

Having thus pr^ared his argument, he more 
particularly replies to Symmachus : When did 
the statue of Victory procure victory ? Roman 
valour was the antient cause of Roman tritrttiph. 
The publick welfare therefore depends not on 
imaginary protectors. "The Heathen gods kre 
helpless in themselves, and cannot give assist- 
ance to others. He is the only Almighty who 

* Respice terrific! scelerata sacraria Ditis, 
Cui cadit infaust^ fusus Gladiator areni : 

H>e sunt delicise Jovis Infernalis ; 

Lib. i. 

F2 
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is able to punish the wicked in soul and bodj> 
who can reward them that obey him with the 
blessings of the '' life that now is^ and of that 
which is to come."* In him Rome now hap- 
pily belieyes. Nor does she abandon her 
maxims of government by placing her present 
faith in him. Her practice has ever been to 
adopt new gods in the extension of her empire, f 
Well then may she at length acknowledge the 
great and good Being who alone can protect and 
bless her. Here^ he introduces the true God 
declaring his own supreme properties^ and 
asserting^ in opposition to the character of the 
Heathen idols^ his self-existence^ and the free 



Sed yentura etiam ;- 



• bona non tantilni praesentia donat, 



He contrasts the true God with the pagan deities, as if 

thej professed to giye only temporal good. 

Sterna £temus tribuit, — ^mortalia confert 
Mortalis^-^diTina Deus, — peritura caducus. 

Lib. ii. 



spoliis sibimet nova numina fecit, 



Numina, quae patriis cum mccnibus eruta, nullum 
Praesidium potuere suis afferre sacellis. 

lb. 

This is one of the accommodating arguments which ar« 
so frequent in the early Christian writers, and which were 
extorted' from them by the peculiar circumstances of the 
times. 
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and absolute exercise of his sole and undivided 
power. He imitates also the manner of his anta- 
gonist. Rome^, now Chrisian, is therefore called 
in to refute the superior prerogatives falsely 
claimed for her antient Paganism. She' blames 
the restless spirit which formerly prompted her to 
incessant war against the surrounding nations^ 
and piously wishes to live hereafter in peace. 
. But, if the enemy will not permit her to be at 
rest, she is yet able to avenge her wrongs, 
through the Almighty Power which supports 
her. In her Pagan times she had suffered 
repeated disasters in the field, and the Gauls had 
possessed themselves of her Capitol. But now 
she can repel her foes at a distance; and the 
recent defeat of the Gothick invaders piroves 
that military triumphs divinely wait upon her 
Christian arms. 

The hostility of spirit which had called forth 
these replies from the Christian writers, was the 
more ready to appear as the publick danger 
increased. The last instance of it which re- 
quires to be mentioned, previously to the cap- 
ture of Rome by Alarick, occurs in the invasion 
of Italy by the barbarian Rhadagaisus. He 
was represented as particularly formidable to a 
Christian state, on account of his open and fer- 
.vent attachment to the worship of the gods. 
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They had been unjustly proscribed at Rome. 
They had felt the affront which had been oflfered 
to them> and were now openly preparing to 
revenge it. The city resounded with these 
outcries as the enemy advanced towards it,* 
The Pagans were every where in commotion^ 
and vehemently demanded the restoration of 
idolatry, as the only means of their security. 
The name of Christ was openly blasphemed ; 
and his followers were reviled as the authors of 
all the dangers which threatened the empire. In 
a contest with a Pagan enemy^ no safety was 
to be expected for the state, unless it were de- 
fended by the gods its antient protectors : they 
were therefore to be again acknowledged ere 
the hostile armies should make their appeaiunce 
before the walls. The vanity of these reason* 
ings was soon proved by the event. The 
dreaded invader, as we shall hereafter see» Was 

* Hoc if ituv Romanis arcibus imminente, fit ommum 
Paganorum cancvrsus, hostem adesse com utique virium 
copi^ turn maxim^ praesidio Deorum 'potentem : urbem 
anfem ideo destitutam, et maturii perituram, quia Deos et 
sacra perdiderit. Magnis querelis ubiqne agitur, et con- 
tinuo de sacris repetendis celebrandisqne tractatur. jper- 
vent i9t4 urhc bl<»sphtmm ; Tulgo nomen Christ^ tanquam 
lues aliqua praesentiam temporum, .opprobriis graratur. 
Oros. Hist. lib. yii. c. 37. 
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Msily defeated ; and Rome stood se<;ure^ not* 
withstandiiig the displeasure of the gods at the 
establishment of Christianity, 

With such a disposition in the very nature of 
Paganism to impute the misfortunes of the 
times to the profession of the faith of Christy 
and to justify its own violence through its self- 
qiinion^ it was not to he e^ected^ that so 
afflicting an event as the actual capture of the 
^^ eternal city/' ( so she was fondly called^ ) should 
be unproductive of calunmy. Indeed we findy 
that the passions of the Pagan party were in*- 
flamed by it in an unusual manner. From 
numberless passages in the writings produced 
by that catastrophe^ it appears> that society was 
kwg ^nbittered with complaints and reproaches^ 
and that the idolaters engaged in eager dis- 
putes with the Christians concerning the com- 
mon calamity^ whenever business or accident 
furnished them with an opportunity of remon^ 
strance. That these personal criminations were 
successfully refuted at the moment^ we cannot 
doubt ; but their frequency and violence made 
something more than a private vindication 
necessary to the character of' the Gospel itself. 
This necessity was also increased by the gross 
ignorance of their ovm history which marked 
the Roman people. They knei?^ nothing of 
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past events, and were, therefore, ready to receive 
the most perverse impressions, from those M^hich 
happened in their ovni times. We find too, 
that the better instructed dissembled their 
knowledge, and purposely abstained from ap- 
plying any correction to the popular prejudices : 
and thus was the Gospel equally calumniated 
through ignorance, and the malicious silence 
of intelligence itself.* 

The representations thus made by the Chris- 
tian writers of the ignorance which prevailed 
among the people of Rome, are confirmed by 
the testimony of the Pagans. On account of 
the dearness and scarcity of manuscripts, there 
was very little reading, and consequently, but a 
small portion of liberal knowledge. This state 

* Sant qui eorum stndiis liberalibns instituti amant liu. 
toriam, qu^ fiiciliime ista noyerunt. Sed ut nobis iBerudi. 
torum turbas infestissimas reddant, se nosse dissimulant, at- 
que boc apud Tulgus nituntur^ clades quibus per certa in- 
tervalla locorum et temporum genus humanum oportet 
affligi, caussL accidere nominis Chris tiani. Aug. Civ! Dei. 
fib. ii. c. 3. OrosiuSj in his dedication to Augustln, 
states the same cause as impelling liim to write :....Cum pFae^i, 
terita aut obliviscantur aut nesciant, pnesentia tant|im 
tempera veluti malis extra soli turn infestissima, ob hoc 
solum, quod creditur Christus et colitur Dcus, idola autem 
minus coluntur, infamant. 
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of the publick mind was accompanied^ as it gene, 
rally is^ with pursuits of the most debased and 
profligate kinds. Ammianus Marcellinus^ in 
his description of the manners of Rome in the 
latter part of the fourth century, informs us^ 
that some, even of the first quality in the state^ 
hated learning as if it were poison;* and that 
their whole reading, when vanity or even idle- 
ness suggested it, was confined to Juvenal, and 
Marius Maximus, who wrote the lives of the 
Ca&sars. In general the higher classes were gi- 
ven up to sloth, effeminacy, pride, and selfish-r 
ness. And as to the common people, they 
seemed to live only for the brutal purposes of 
quarrelling, gaming, drunkenness, debauchery, 
and, above all, for the amusements of the Circus,f 
their temple, their home, their only place of as- 
sembly, the sole object of their desires, 

In public refutation, therefore, of the false 

^ Quidam detestantes ut venena dpctrinas, JuTenalem 
et Marium Maximum curatiore studio legunt, nulla voln- 
mina praeter haec ia profundo otio contrectantea. Lib. 
xxyiii. c. 4. M. Maximus is mentioned by. Spartian, in 
the Ufe ef Adrian. He lived ia the reign of Macrinas^ 
by whom he was made praofect of the city. 

f ^Hi omne quod viTunt yino et tesseris impendunt,, et 
lostri^, et Toluptatibus, et spectaculis; iisqne teroplum, 
et habitaculum, et concio, et cupitorum spes omnis Circus 
est Maximus. Amm. Marcell. ib. 
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and blftsphemous accusations promoted^ by tluese 
and other causes^ against the GospeL tho 
'»al of Augustin^ planned the memorable trea- 
tise '' Of the City of God ;" one of the most va- 
luable works which the piety and lit^ature of 
the early Christian writers have transmittod to 
us. He ha4 now published the first ten bodki^f 
when^ judging the Presbyter Orosius a fit as- 
sistant in his purpose^ he enjoined him to form 
his collection of History against the Pagans. 
The object of this work was to compile;^ firora all 
former histories andannalsj whatever calamities, 
common or extraordinary^ natural or civil, were 
recorded in the experience of mankind. Nor 
was this undertaken through the melancholy 

* Ego exardescens zelo domil^ Dei adTersiis eonun . 
blasphemia» vel errores, libros de Ciyitate Dei scribere in- 
stitui. Aug. Retract, lib. ii. c. 43. 

+ Quorum jam decern orientes radii toto orbi fulserunt. 
Oros. Dedic. ad Aug. Tiie books were published sepa- 
rately, as we find from several passages. 

t Praecep^ras ergo nt ex omnibus historiarum alque mua 
nalium fastis, quaecunque aut bellis grayia, ant comipta 
inovbis, aut fame tristia, aut terrarum jDodbiis terrtbilia, 
aut inundationibus aquarnm insoHta, aut emptionibos i^«* 
nium metuenda, aut ictibus fulminum plagisque grandimim. 
snya, vel etian parricidiis iiagitiisque misera per transactfl 
?etro saecula reperissem, ordinato breriter voliuiuais texta- 
explicarem. Oros. ib. 
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iQVe df contemplating a mass of human eirils; 
but for the sake of convincing the Roman peo- 
ple^ that the disasters^ of which they complained 
ais unexampled in their nature^ or brought upon 
their own age and nati(m by the malignant in* 
fluence of Christianity^ were long since familiar^ 
not only to the rest of the worlds but to them- 
selves. 

One circumstance attending this work must 
have struck the Pagans with novelty and sur- 
prise. The Gentile writers had commonly be*" 
gun their histories from Ninus^^ as if the earlier 
state of man were unknown to them^ or were ut- 
terly unworthy of research or record; as. if the 
human race had no discoverable origin, or had 
hitherto lived on an equality with the brutes of 
the fields and bad not attained civilization suffix 
cient for notice, till Ninus presented to the world 
the first specimen of orderly and rational go- 
vernment. 

* Omnes propemodiinij tarn apud Graecos qnam apud 
Latinos, studios! ad scribendum viri, initium scribendi k 
Nino J Beli filio, rege Assyriorunij fecere ; qui cum opi- 
nione caecd mundi originen[i creatur^mque hominum sine 
initio credi velintj coepisse ab hoc regna bcllaque defi- 
niunt ; quasi vero eaten ils humanum genus ritu pecudum 
vixerit, et tunc primiim veluti ad novam proyidentiam 
concussum suscitatumque evigilarit, Oros. Hist. lib. r. 
c. 1. 
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Orosius detects the fallacy of these opinions, 

points out the comparatively recent establish-^- 

ment of the too celebrated Assyrian empire^ the 

long lapse of time previous to it^ and the nature 

of the more antient governments. He carries 

the minds of his Pagan readers to the Divine 

creation of man^ and endeavours to impress upon 

them the fall of Adam^ as the point from which 

began to flow tlie miseries of the world ; the 

first chastisements of sin. Hence he infers the 

jcoatinual superintendance of a Providence 

which acts by judgments as well as mercies^ 

and executes its everlasting purposes on the sons 

of men^ under all the circumstances of life. 

Finally^ he turns their attention to Ghrirt^ the 

Saviour of the world, ^.nd exhorts them to look 

by faith towards Him^ in whom alone the sin of 

Ad^m CQuld find its remedy ; and to repent of 

the evils which the impious persecution of his 

church upon earth had brought upon the Ror 

man empire^ through the righteous vengeance of 

Heaven. 

• Ajigiistin is a^ writer of an higher prder.* 

* Let not this observation deprive Orosius of the repu- 
tation so justly due to him. Mosheim calls him a writer 
in primis aetatis suae erudito. Dissert. Ecclesiast. vol. i, 
p. 138. But he is inferior to Augustin^ in originality 
and comprehensiveness of mind. 
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While he reverts to the former history of Rome, 
and of the world at large, he encounters the Pa- 
gans with an animated and interesting discussion 
of die radical meanness and vic^iousness of po- 
lytheism ; the equal folly of the popular my^ 
thology, and the philosophic relijgion of theRo- 
mans. This he accomplishes, with perfect suc- 
cess, in the first ten books. In the twelve which 
follow, he proceeds to raise his Christian super- 
structure on the ruins of Paganism. Begin- 
nings therefore, from the situation of man in 
Paradise, he traces the progress of Revelation 
through the succeeding ages, its continued ex- 
istence, notwithstanding occasional restrictions 
of its extent, till the appearance of Christ, in 
whom the world was to believe. 

From the accomplishment of the purposes of 
God upon earthy he passes to the final judgment 
of mankind at the last day ; describes the condem- 
nation and punishment of the enemies of God^ 
and expatiates on the everlasting happiness of 
tJie blessed ; when Christ shall have given up^ 
the kingdom of his mediatorship to the Father, 
and God shall be ^' all in all." 

But it is only the first part of the work which 
applies to the subject before us. And, without 
entering into any of those opinions which nar- 
row or degrade the Christian system of Augus- 
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tin ; in no writer^ can we find a more copioui^ 
or more interesting account of the state of Pa- 
ganism in the age in which he lived. 

This account is the more curious^ as it shews 
ns the trillions and practices of polytheism after 
the civil establishment of Christianity in Rome ; 
and holds up to our eyes a picture of idolatry^ 
when now declining^ and indeed fast verging to 
its extinction. 

The religion of Christ bad obtained its gra- 
dual success through an invincible ^' patience 
in well doing/' and through sufferings of every 
kind. Paganism lost its ancient hold of em* 
pire^ and with thai its principal means of sub* 
sistence. It was now expiring under the power- 
ful ascendancy of reason and faith. Yet it te^ 
tained its characteristic fierceness. Like one 
of its profligate and audacious sons described by 
jSftUust^ it cast a malignant frown at the hand 
which smote it^ and impotently threatened re- 
venge amid the struggles of death itself— -pati-* 
lum etiam spirans, ferociainqtLe animi, quam 
habuerat vivus, in vultu retinens. 
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CHAPTER in. 

THE REAL CAUSES WHICH DISPOSED THE EMPIRE TO 
ITS FALL, TRACED TO ITS HEATHEN DEPRAVITY... 
GOTHS. ..THEIR CAPTURE OF THE CITY PREPARED 
BY EARLIER SUCCESSES WHItE THE EMPIRE WAft 
»AGAK«» .VINDICATION OF THE GOSPEL. 

1 HE subject has been hitherto discus$)od 
through a reference to the character and temper 
of Paganism. We have seen, that its preten* 
•ion to reward its votaries vv^ith temporal pro* 
iperity, vi^as the united effect of superstition and 
malice; superstition, enamoured of its avm 
own gods, and malice, enraged at the success- 
ful propagation of the Oospel. Hence k has 
appeared, that the ar^ment so passionatelj 
urged against the faith of Christ, on account of 
the capture of Roihe by the Barbarians, yrsM 
unfounded. A similar spirit of animosity and 
crimination had prevailed in earlier times ; atid 
turbulence and intolerance were the common 
features of idolatry. The success of Alarit^; 
therefore, was not to be imputed to the recent 
establishment of Christianity. 
3 
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It will now be proper to ascertain the real 
causes of those temporal evils which ended in 
the overthrow of the Western empire^ and 
which were falsely attributed to our holy reli- 
gion. 

For this purpose it is necessary to refer to the 
Roman history. This will teach us, that the 
seeds of t£e public misfortunes were sown by 
Rome herself, in a state of heathenism; and 
that^ notwithstanding appearances^ the strength 
of the empire was effectually broken before the 
government became Christian. 

I intaid^ therefore^ to lay before you some of 
those circumstances which predisposed the em- 
pire to its fall ; and some of those earlier suc- 
cesses of the Gothic nations^ which naturally 
led to their final possession of Italy. 

When Christ began his ministry upon earthy 
the power of the empire seemed to be at its 
height. Its boundaries had been fixed by Au- 
gustaiSj at a triumphant extent: its internal 
troubles were appeased ; and its supreme domi- 
nion was fully acknowledged by the subject na- 
tions. To these appearances of prosperity no- 
thing was wanting but permanence ; and this 
the Pagans fondly promised themselves from 
the supposed power of their gods> whose past 
protection of their country was habitually as 
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Mined >sui a certain pledge of the happitui^s 
which awaited it in i^n yet to cottie. 

But a leofet blow had hem pvea to the 
power ^ Rome, the oonsequc^ices of which 
mif ht be dig^sed> but oouM not be averted. 
That rela:itaiton of principle which began beforo 
Ae third Pumc war, increase with a fatal ra- 
pidity, after the tod prosperous concltifiion of it. 
Sailiiit, who iseeniBtOGonfbds the existence of an 
earii^ tendency to depravity, dates the extraordi- 
nary growth of the civil disasters of the state, from 
the overthrow of Cafthage.^ A rapacious pnr^ 
iuit of wealth now took place ; and the succeds 
with which it was unhappily attended, sooii led 
to a profuse indulgence of yiciotts pleasured. 
This never ceased, but profligately grew in pro- 
portion to the decay of the empire, to which in-* 
deed it materially contributed. 

From private degeneracy, necessarily arose 
public corruption. The unprincipled acquisi- 
tion of immoderate riches was followed by the 
mad and insatiable love of power ; atid the com- 
mon tranquillity was Sacrificed to the desperate 
efforts of ambitious chiefs contending for the so- 
vereignty of their country. Concord, says Au*- 

^ Discordia, et aTaritia, atque ambitio, et castera se- 
caadi» rebus oriri sueta mala, post Carthaginis excidium 
maxim^ secuta sunt. Apud Aug, Civ. JDei^ lib. ii. c. 18. 

G 
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gustin,* could not consist with a corrupt pro- 
sperity, and the extinction of an enemy which 
had so long exercised the patiwce and the va- 
lour of Rome. Seditions hegan^ which were 
soon increased to civil war^. And now it ap- 
peared^ that the loss of principle was more de- 
structive than foreign hostility. They who had 
hitherto feared mischief only from the enemy, 
were suddenly overwhelmed by the contentions 
of their fellow citizens. The vicious love of 
dominion which had hitherto actuated the peo- 
ple at large^ seemed now to centre in the 
inflamed bosoms of a few aspiring chiefs ; and 
the fatal success of these was the subjugation of 
all other men. 

^ Deletsl Carthagine, magno scilicet terrore Romanae 
Reipublicae repulso et extincto, tanta de rebus prosperis 
orta mala continuo subsequuta sunt, ut, corrupta dirupti. 
que concordid,, priQs saevis cruentisque seditionibus, deinde 
max, malarum connexione causarum, bellis etiam civilibus 
tantae 3trages ederentur, tantus sanguis effunderetur, 
tant^ cupiditate proscriptionum ac rapinarum, feryeret 
immanitas, ut Romani illi, qui, yit^ integriore, mala me- 
tuebant ab hostibus, perdit& integritate yitas, crudeliora 
paterentur k civibus ; edque ipsa libido dominandi, quae 
inter yitia generis human! immoderatior inerat uniyerso 
R. P. posteaqukm in panels potentioribus yicit, obtritos 
fatigatosque caeteros etiam jugo senritutis oppressit. Civ. 
Dei, lib. i. c. 30. 
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Cruelly^ disdainful of every restraint on it« 
sanguinary purposes^ and regardless of the 
common welfare in its determined execution of 
tfaem^ was the natural attendant on these strug- 
gles for political ascendency; and no safety 
was supposed to be attained^ till every oppo* 
nait was cut off, by poison or the sword, by 
opien violence or secret treachery. Nay, power, 
no longer disputed by a rival, indulged a wan- 
tonness of rage, and drew a savage delight from 
the blood of friends and foes sacrificed toge- 
ther. We are informed by Valerius M aximus, 
that the ears, and the hearts of the people of 
Rome, were pierced at once by the expiring cries 
of the four legions,* which had thrown them- 
selves on the mercy of Sylla, and were, in con- 
sequence, deliberately murdered. To these, 
Orosius adds some thousands of other victims, 
not only of the quiet and unoffending citizens, 
but even of the party of Sylla himself !f Such 
indeed was the indiscriminate ferociousness of 
this monster, whom Plutarch occasionally fa- 

* Quarum lamentabiles quiritatus trepidae ciyitatis au- 
res receperunt. Lib. ix. c. 2. In the epitome of Liyy, 
lib. 88, the number is said to haye been eight thousand. 

-f- Plurimi tunc quoque, ut non dicam innocentes, sed 
etiam ipsius Sullanas partis occisi sunt, quos fuisse plus, 
qukm novem milila ferunt. Hist. lib. y. c. 21. 

G 2 
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vours cm ftccoimt of bis atttchment to Grecian 
literature; and whom Valerius MaadmuSj 
though he sometimes brands him with tbe nunc 
of Hannibal^ yet complimonts witib the yiitiiM 
^f a Scipio^ that one of his principal friendft^ 
openly reproached him with t disporitimi wlncb 
would leate no difference between p»ce and 
war, and which threatened the utter extinctiAa 
of society. 

But the circumstance chiefly to be obserrod^ 
is, tlmt these ruinous consequences did not flow 
from the contentions alone; the accommoda-^ 
tions were almost equally dedtructive with llie 
disputes! It was tte common clmracter of 
both tl^ triumyirates, that they were founded 
alike in p^fidy and blood. In the first, Caesar 
promoted the reconciliation of his colleagues, 
that he might more effectually ruin thosefriends 
whom they basely abandoned to his vengeance. 
In the second, this profligacy was more openly 
avowed. With the scorn of every motive but the 
love ofpow^, Anthonyf placed on the same roll 

* Igiiur cunctis jam, quod singuli timebaat, apertl fire- 
mentibus, Q. Catalus, (Plutarch says it was €. Mctelltts) 
palkm SuUae dixit, Cum qnibus tandem Ticturi samus, si in 
bello armatos, in pace inermes .occidimns ? Oros. Hist, 
lib. V. c. 21. 

+ Ibi Antonius TulUum Cicemnem, inimlcam tuvm ; 
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of eend«)9i«atita, Cieero his^ emmf, and L. 
Cedi^t, his nnele; aad this^^ 4wk^ the Ufe of his 
own mothef ! L^idus^ perhaps^ siiipa8£ie4 him 
in this blwdy infawf ;> a«d actuated ^ tibte 
same motives> was coatmt to thro;^ the taLaaneof . 
PuMlhis hk brother^ wio the owuskmi list of 
{K09cv^|on wA des^ ! These weae A^ new 
faatures of maligRity engeiMiered by the civil 
MTftrs; and not Mijr were eoBunoQ jusiioe aad 
humflnitjr sacrificed^ but frkudship^ hatred, af-* 
£ecli0%aiid eonsaiiguinijlr)?^ ^osere all cjdofaunded' 
in the insaae pairsuit of lawless and nnhaliixwed 
power. 

ia a sttbsequMit age> when the mild spirit of 
Christianity had softened the asperily of eiyitl 
eootOBtioBS^ and shortoMd their duration^ these 
horrors' weve advaategeously r emembered ; and 
Attgiasttn*, ia his^ refiitatioa of die cahanmies of 
tibe Pagans^ has well contrasted the suecesses^ of 
Theo^osius^ widi those of the sanginmaiy and 
setfttttgefut leaders now mentioned. With tibal 
grevt captaki^ equally distkiguished by his t»« 
tour and hi& faith^ victory was, the certain ter*^ 
initiation of all hostility. The children, even of 

ibi I/. Caesarem, avunculum suum ; et (quod exaggerando 
sceleri accessit) viv^ matre, prQscripserat : ibi Lepidus et 
Paullum fratrem suum in eundem proscriptorum gregem 
conjecerat. Oros, Hist, fib, yi. c. 18. 
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his Pagan enemies, tllat had fled for refuge to 
the churches, he piously preserved * Instead 
of offering them up the victims of ambition or 
cruelty, he converted them to Christianity. He 
caused them to be baptized in the name of the 
Lord Jesus; and protected with his power those 
whom he had saved by his charity. This was 
a conduct far above the chiefs of Heathen 
Rome ; and it was the characteristic of Cinna 
and Marius, and others engaged, like them, 
in publick contentions, to destroy with fury, 
or betray with treachery, to confound all the 
distinctions of nature and society, and to con- 
tinue the effects of hostility amid the professions 
of peace and friendship ! 

Out of these circumstances of horror and de- 
solation, naturally grew that form of govern- 
ment which was established in Rome at the 
' time chosen by Divine wisdom for the appear- 
ance of our Saviour upon earth. The people 
anxiously looked for a tranquillity which had 
been so long denied to them, and were willing to 
believe that they had recovered their happiness 

* Inimicorum etiam filios, quos non ipsius jussus sed 
belli abstulerat impetus, etiam nondum Christianos ad 
ecclesiam confugientes, Christianos Mc occasione fieri 
voluit, et Christian^ charitate dilexit ; nee privaTit rebus^ 
Bed auxit honoribas. Ciy. Dei, lib, v. c; 26. 
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in the imperial authority recently imposed upon 
them. But vice had now made too long and 
desolating a progress in publick and private; and 
a government wholly depending on the personal 
qualities of the emperor^ could offer little 
chance of benefit to subjects themselves cor- 
rupted. Accordingly^ it was soon founds that 
the new despotbm did but derive an increased 
malignity from the extinction of the efficacy of 
all restrictive institutions ; and the people were 
confined to the helpless endurance of those . 
evils which are sure to flow from tyranny, and 
to revenge the folly and depravity which gave 
it birth. 

. But though the people of Rome had to la 
ment the failure of their expectations, the pur- 
pose of the Gospel was answered. This is a 
circumstance, on which the Christian writers 
fondly dwell. The long and successful labours 
of kings and consuls, were finally vested in ,the 
sole and undisputed sway of Augustus;^ and 

* Hoc (imperium) per reges et consules diii provectum, 
posiquam ' Asise, Africae, atque Europae potitum est, ad 
linum Imperatorem congessit (Deus) ; — ut ia magno silen* 
tio ac pace latissimi novi nominis gloria, et adnuntiate 
salutis velox fama percurreret; vel etiam, ut discipulis 
ejus, per ditersas gentes euntibus, ultroque per cimctos 
salutis dona offerentibus, obeundi ac disserendi, quippe 
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in the settlemeiit of the empire^ and the wide ex- 
tent of its temtoiy^ they hail the preparations 
dtvin/ely permitted in the kingdom of the eartb^ 
for the more free and effieetual agency of tile 
fkith of Christ. It has heen already obsepred^ 
that a general controul was exercised by the g<^ 
vemment of Rome over the Greeks and Jew9> 
and that these nations were not at liberty to aet 
against the Gospel at all tunes^ as their malice 
suggested. Generally speakings licence for pep- 
see ution was to be obtained from the sovereign^ 
power^ which often checked them^ and rescued 
the Christians from their violence. If^ there* 
fore^ the neighbouring states had preserved their 
independence^ and with that the liberty of op-^ 
posing the progress of the Gospel^ without re- 
spect to the will of a superior, greater impedi-^ 
ments might yet have awaited the propagation 
of it. But these obstacles were removed by tlie 
universal ascendancy of Rome. Its subjects, 
converted to the faith, had a larger space in 
which to display their zeal for the conversion of 
others. They had also a freer course ; and a path 
wa9 now opened to them through nitions^ whicbji 
howeiper discordant frem each otbc»? in laBi|piage 

iRomanis eivilMw, inter oive» Remuns, esBet tvia lifeertaa. 
OrQflv Hi»t. lib, vl, c. 1. 
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and moAm of religion^ acknowWged the sway 
of one eoinmon gOTernmeat^ and were to em- 
brace one common faith.* The privilege of 
ci^i^enshqp was now also rapidly extending it- 
self, and must have been favourable to the ex- 
t^ision - of the Oospel. And the Roman name 
itself was some security to the teachers of the 
new doctrine. This we learn from the example 
of St! Paul ; for the officer, who had bound 
him at Jerusalem, was '' afraid, after he knew 
that he was a Roman. '*f These then were 
some of the secular circumstances, which, un- 
der the blessing of Providence, facilitated the 
extension of the Gospel, within a short time, to 
the most distant parts of the empire. Fearful 

* Prudeatius dwells on this as oae of the purposes graft- 
ed 1)y Providence on the prosperity which had attended the 
Roman arms. 

Vis dicam, quas causa tuos, Romane, labores 

In taoftum extulerit ? 

Discordei Unguis populos, et dissoam cuHjn * 

Ra^^nn Toknt $oeiar^ I>e««i, suhjungier unl 
Imperio, quicquid tractabile moribus esset^. 
Ce^cordique jugo retinacula mollia ferre 
Constituit, quo corda hominum conjuncta teneret 
Relligionls amor ; nee enim fit copula Christo 
Digna, nisi hnpficitas societ meii» unka gentes* 

iaif^ it. €»ut Sfou 
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indeed^ as we have already seen^ were the trials 
to which the faith was exposed^ notwith- 
standing these preparations. Yet it was destined 
to succeed ; and its influence finally reaching^ 
the seat of sovereignty, was to be the seal of 
the Christian triumph over the ^orld at large. 

Meanwhile, the imperial authority went on, 
unconscious of the sacred purposes attached to 
it by the Divine hand, and accomplishing on ita 
subjects those civil evils which resulted from its 
own constitution. The foundation of the mise- 
ries of the empire was laid in the adopted house 
of Augustus ; and the enquiry into the early- 
causes of its degradation and ruin, might per- 
haps stop at the character 9f Nero, tibe last of 
that fatal family. But, though the succes- 
sion was' broken, the same mischief continued. 
Most of the Roman or Italian Caesars ( I gladly 
except Vespasian and Titus) were worthy toad- 
minister a government which had dropped from 
the hands of Nero ; and rarely have the annals 
of mankind furnished the view of a vicioushess 
more loathsome, or a tyranny more insupport- 
able, than in the line which ended with Domi- 
tian. 

After the extinction of the twelve first Caesars, 
a few instances of virtue and vigour appeared, 
for the consolation of the empire, in the persons 
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of Nerva^ Adrian^ Trajan, and some others. It 
is observed, howeyer, by Aurelius Victor, who 
marks the Cretan extraction of the former of 
these sovereigns, that Rome had derived its 
principal benefit from the virtues of those who 
were born beyond her walls.* But, notwithstand- 
ing the outward lustre which adorned it, a lus- 
tre never more dazzling than in the reign of 
Trajan, the real strength of the state was se- 
cretly enfeebled. This soon appeared in the 
disastrous fortunes of his successors. Such in- 
deed was the general debasement of principle, 
that the occasional interposition of better senti- 
ments, and sounder plans of policy served ra- 
ther to excite revenge, than to pro^ce reform. 
In vain would Pertinaxf revive the stricter mo- 
rals of the ancient Romans, and appear the ri- 
val of the Curii and Fabricii. in vain did Se- 
verus;]; attempt the restoration of military disci- 

* Mihi audienti multa legentique plane compertum est, 
urbem Romam externorum virtute, atque insitivis artibus 
praecipn^ creyisse. In Doinit. 

f Hie doctrinae omnis ac moribus antiquissimis : immo. 
dice parens, Curios aequaverat Fabriciosque. Eum mili- 
tes, quibus, exhansto jam perditoque orbe, satis yidetnr 
nihil, foede jugulavere. A. Victor in Pert. 

X Tumultuantes legionum plerasque constantissim^ ab. 
jecit, quQd in praesens gloriae, mox exitio datum. . Id. to 
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pline. In vam did Aiurefian* strengthen .tke 
walla of Rome^ while he enlaf ged tbeir cireuik^ 
and maintain with honour the distant inteirerts 
of the «npire. The virtue and courage of these 
princes outran the qualities of the age. Thej 
were fatal to their possessors ; and murder was 
ever at hand to revenge the canise of lawlessness 
and rapine. 

Prom the general weakness and wickedness 
which infected the government and the peopfe, 
necessarily resulted the neglect and injury of the 
provinces. This mischief b^an indeed from 
the destruction of Carthage^ and raged with 
great violence during the latter age of the re- 
publick. But as yet the power of Rome was not 
openly affected by it ; nor were the oppressions 
of the proconsuls immediately followed by the 
attempts of the enemy. At lengthy however, 
this took place. Plundered and tortured hy the 
hand from which they had justly expected pro- 
tection^ the provinces became the easier prey of 
the invader; and the common aafisty was ex- 
posed to continual and increasing dangers from 
the enemies of the empire. The extortions not 

* His tot tantisque prosper^ gestis, n^ unquam qua per 
Gallienum evenerant, acciderent, muris urbem quim. va- 
lidissimis laxiore ambitu circumsepsit :«-iiiinistri scelere 
circumveutus interiit. Id. in Aurel, 
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only of the procontuU, but of theit wives 
and attendants; the compelled serviees ofth« 
unhappy subjects, and the jealous system of 
mformation which was established through 
the most distant parts of the state^ excited 
disaffection and revolt. What the deckma^ 
ti<m of Cicero had e^qiosed m Yerres ; what 
Ae satire of Juvenal had lashed in the profli^ 
gate rapacity of Marius ; now became common 
history. Salviany who lived to see and record 
the dreadful effects of this corrupt policy, af- 
fords the best commentary on. the. alarm and in-- 
dignation of those writers. He presents ui 
with alternate pictures of the depravity of the 
Romans, and the just successes of the Bar- 
barians. The rapine and cruelty of the go* 
vemors, were the true causes of the rebellion of 
the provinces ; and the Goths and Vandals 
owed their easy possession of Gaul and Africa^ 
to the injustice and inhumanity of Rome.* 

* Inter haec Tastantur pauperes, ^iduae gemunt, orpha. 
ni proeulcantur. Itaque passim yel ad Gothos, Tel ad 
Bagaudas, yel ad alios ubique dominaates barbaros mi. 
grant^ et migr^sse non pocnitet. — Of the Bagaudae them, 
selyes he says ; Vocamus rebelles, vocamus perditos, quos 
esse compulimHS criminosos. Quibus enim aliis rebus 
Bagaudae facti sunt ni&i iniquitatibus nostris, nisi impro* 
bitatibnsjadicum, nisi eorum proecriptionibus et rapinis^ 
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But before these dangers reached their extre* 
mity, one favourable circumstance occurred, 
which deserves particular notice. Byzaatium^ 
v^^hich had been built by a Spartan king, yrhen 
Rome was in its infancy, was destined to protect 
its declining years, to . revive its glory under 
another name, and amidst the acknowledgement 
of a better faith. The seat of empire -was oppor- 
tunely removed to this place, augmented and 
beautified, and now called Constantinople.* A 
rescue was thus obtained for at least one branch 
of Roman power ; and it is the just delight of 
the Christian writers to extol the felicity be- 
stowed by Providence on a foundation better 

qui exactionis publicae nomen in qusestiis proprii emolii- 
menta y^rterunt, et indictiones tributarias praedas suas esse 
fecerunt? — De Gub. Dei, lib. t. — Such facts as tltfese 
make us remember, with increased interest and admiration, 
the 'warning given by Juvenal to his country : 
Curandum inprimis, n^ magna injuria fiat 
Fortibus et miseris. ToIIas lic^t omne, quod usquam est 
Auri, atque argenti ; scutum, gladiiimque relinques, 
Et jacula, et galeam ; spoUatis arma svpersunt. 

Sat. 8. 
*HaBC autem Byzantium, quondam k Pausani^, rege 
Spartanorum, condita, post autem a Constantino, Christi- 
ano Principe, in majus aucta, et ConstantinopoHs dicta, 
gloriosissimi nunc imperii sedes et caput totius Orientis est. , 
Oros. Hist. lib. iii. c. 13. A. Marcellinus calls jt an 
Attick Colony ; lib. xxii. c. 8. 
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and more pure than that of the Pagan capital.* 
-They point out the rapid growth of the new 
^ity equal to Rome in her splendour, but with- 
out the experience of her crimes and miseries ; 
and they dwell with rapture on the praises of a 
daughter establishment freed from the supersti- 
tions alnd pollutions of its corrupted mother ; 
an establishment wholly dedicated to the true 
God, where no temple arose for the worship of 
the demons, no statue obtained a place to the 
impious honour of deified mortals.f 

But meanwhile, the fate of the antient city 
could not be averted or delayed ; and the Bar- 
barians, who had long since made successful 
inroads into the distant parts of the empire^ 
were now preparing to pour into Italy, and to 

* Qaae sola expers idolorum, ad hoc, brevissimo tem. 
pore, condita k Christiano Imperatore, provecta est, ut 
sola Romae, tot saeculis miseriisqae provectse, form^ et 
potentid meritd possit aequari. Oros. Hist. lib. vii. c. 28. 

T Cui etiam (Constantino) condere ciyitatem Romano 
Imperio sociam, yelut ipsiiis Romae filiam, sed sine aliquo 
Daemonum tempio simulacroque concessit (Deus). Aug. 
Ciy. Dei, lib. v. c. 25. His great qualities were acknow- 
ledged by Pagans as well as Christians. This appears from 
the general lamentation for his death— quod sane P. R. 
. aegerrim^ tulit, quippe cujus armis, legibus, dementi 
imperio, quasi noyatam urbem Romanam arbitrarentur. 
A. Victor in Const. 
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seise upon Rome itself. Let UB attend to iiieir 
history^ endeavour briefly to ascertain their situ- 
ation^ name^ and origin> and point out 9ome%j€ 
those early successes which prepared the way 
for their final occupation of the West. 

The situation of the Getae is said by £toabo>^ 
and other geographers^ to have been in that 
part of Europe beyond the Ister^ which was 
included between the Euxine Sea^ the Rii^er 
Tyras to the Norths and the Pathissus to the 
West. We are informed too^ not only by poets, 
but historians and divines^ whose attention was 
particularly directed to the history of the 
Gothick invades of the empire^ that they wnre 
the same people^ to whom the Greeks had given 
the earlier name of Getse. This appears from 
the testimony of Claudian and Ausonius^ and 
from a number of passages in Spartian^ Jerom, 
Orosius^ Procopius and others. 

The Romans however, generally gave the 
name of Daci to the Barbarians beyond the 

* Mf r«|v Se rvs navrtxyis ^»Ketrlifis this acvo r» Ir^ts ewi Tvfanr, 
i VsTuf t^fjLix tj§pic?tract. lib. tU, p. 211. Cluveiitts states 
this as the common opinion concerning the Greta;-— 
Quorum sedem ultra Danubium fuisse, inter Pathissutn 
amnem atque mare Ponticum, ex adverso Pannoniae Mcetitft- 
que, satis d Strabone, Ptolemaeo, atque aliis^ in ^rto est* 
Germ. Antiq. lib. iii. 
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^ii Diiitfiiley wliettiW from Hhh 6hserrkiiifti 
lAki m Ikti ii«r«r6 of flM llnifl^ of (H«f Ckjla;,* 
(» ttiM <l% Vbffii tf)^ ih« s!Etnie kn^^^.-f 
Bilt ^e; (3f^H id ¥t! M\€ juH aeeH, ]f>Iac^ 
^ €^^ to#tirds' fli»e ta&v^ of Ae! fstt^i', ^tte 
OK Thiti ir^ retk>ied fo fNi "W&H. TASkifetA 
mko/^Weie alJ6 ^iV«9(^ ^ 1^ rii^; ii6cbttlih'^ 
f»' l^e di^iVShdtf 6f ffieie li^lena^fs. Wfe^^ 
m dad ^d |iio^8«}«i^ df Che Mfki', it W(U 

to tifddV dl^effM^ 6f6p'Mioti.' ^ii1f6 eOdei 
«*• pi6t*iAslidii of' ffitJ €hreeks/ tliat <fcer Oe^S^ 
#«Hi a Ttirit<!tfM ^i^. H^ iifd fbo, til'dt 
they and the Mysians, who had the same origin, 
trere furofetif i«lf&Biti»» df Irbffr adii of tibe 

* Daci Bohote's'G'etiimii sunt*. Justin. Imsf. 32. 3. 
" + TMj fs sifs'o' ofe^Vveif By ^raibo — c/*oyx«if1o« S* ««■» m 
nratiroii Adxiff. IM. iiiC p. 21t. ^rocopiiii's maris t&e 
<Uhfe' lata^'if^e in' afl tfi^ Gothic2 frizes that i'nTaded the 
Romaii' empire — ptin airon iu» tfi^ rorOtxn AtTOfunx). Df 
Bed. Vancf. I'lj^. i. c: S. tte tttinks that they werie all of 
the' same stiicii, tcaii obtained different names from their 
^(UMi o't chiiit. 

J Kju y»g ru vorait-H r» fut iuu luu wfet rxis miyfisjuftiy 

r«i> A'axtit ^igirat' ra St xarw, 4"Xf' tv n«irr» T<t i»« r^ 
r<r«f, I(«^«0'l» Ij-^r. Strab. lib.vii. p. 211. 

H 
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later.* At the time however of the expedition 
of Alexander against the Thracians beyond, the 
H:einus^ they were no longer on the south of 
the river: for^ being unable to make an im« 
juression on the island Peuce^ to which the 
leaders of the Triballi had fled for refuge^ yet 
willing to leave behind him some terror of hif 
name^ he passed the Ister^ and made a short 
incursion into the territory of the Oetae.f On 
the other hand, the later ecclesias^cal writers 
generally call the Goths a Scythian race.^ But 
Cluverius wages war against all the testimony 
which would identify the Goths with the Geta^« 
He asserts therefore^ that the Goths of the later 
authors were the Gotones mentioned by Tacitus, 

y t^ inatn^at rtt Irfv x«< 0x049 "' ®' ^v^otj &faxMS nns xau 
avrot^ M.OU if nn Mvrtts xaXn^tu lib. Tii. p. 204. 

"f AAf^ay^^ox 4>/A/W{f} x»ra rwf »wt &^atKXs ths vvt^ .tk 

Kotratsj Kxi mi n avru vita-tt TliVKfiSj r« m^»¥ h Ttras t^vrasf 

?.vv paa't\w Iv^fMfj aitrtfrj^Hit Wfof tw iwt^Hfnan' tts ^t ms^ 

€it my oiiuiau Strab. lib. Tii. p. 308. 

X Scythas eos adpellans (Jornandeg) quemadmbdum et 
Isidot-us in Chronico Gothorum, Clur. Germ. Antiq.. 
lib. iii; c. 34. 
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asd the Guttofies of Pliny; He fixe* iheir ori- 
ginkl seat towards the mouths bt the Vistula^* 
in which place they art last noticed hy Tacitus. 
After that time^ in the reign of M, Aurelius^ he 
makes them remoye to the lake Mseotis^ and from 
thence to the Boryftthenes and the Euxine^ and the 
borders of the G^tce. Here at length they settled^ 
and; according to their places of abode> obtained 
die subsequent distinction of Ostrogoths and 
Westrogoths. It follows from this supposition^ 
lliat the Goths were German ; but the Get® 
were never reckoned among the German nations. 
In the conduct of this argument, Cluverius pro«- 
fesses to follow truth alone; but he evidently 
liabours under a wish of claiming the conquest 
of the Western' empire for his countrymen ; and 
he congratulates them on the success of his dis^- 
covery.f • But whatever may have been the 

* The system of Joraandes brings them here too^ but 
from Scandinayia. Hence they remove to the Euxine; 

and from the Borysthenes descend to the Danube.— How- ^; 

ever, their proper origin is still supposed in poetry - . I 

to be the neighbourhood of Maeotis^ which they first leaf e, 
under Odin, to repair to Scandinavia ! 

i Qiios (Gothos) verky GermamLque origine hacten^ 
per tot saeculoruiiii spatium abalienatos, snis tandem resti* ' 
tuisse sedibus, miht gaudeo, commnni vier6 patriae gratulon 

Germ. Antiq. lib* ill* c. 84.-»CluTerius was -^bom at .^: 

Dantzick. ^ 
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dispuloa tonecrnibg the hlMory of AbM Bttrb»- 
rfads^ wt ivJH, fof the pitmai prmpoM^ lesL iot 

afld that thl( [dace from ^vbidl theii Mied fitt 
Ik^pmpoaeoS coiH|iie8k or yiundor^ itfta tfHft 

I4* U9 lEDW attend to the truMBlklv» af di« 
Crel» with th6 Ronam. 

StraW daM the ccnmcKcemeiit «£tliM goaA 
fortone which attendtd theift m their artwrpife f 
agMbst tke miipire^. fim«i the appMfaieiii of in 
mm of mtidb takiiia«l tttbuljr toi hor Aeir 
loader. TSbik \s/u Bcsrobiaksk!^ . Ha gaam td 
^a Mijon A vigouf atid iMuisfaaaty uaiuffvai 
biefore; Uixkr hrtn therefore^ haTii^gahdMrJ 
aarortli' q£ tii^ ai^ghbmirii^ taribcff^ liNsy ftar«- 
loader pataed the fetar; Mdikiid w^ila Thnoo ta^ 
Ad bonders q£ Maotdosia, and lU^lcuiiirr aor 
was it till after the death of this commander^ 
and tfid divMioii of the foreeof fA« ecmntty antong^ 
aeveraf dhieitains^ that the Romans duce^ded 

*i Bt'firCivdrr etvn^FMrns^ nftsws tm rm ti» a^» t«ifto««to«^ 
anhaQt xxKaKUfjLiftss nids ,mv9i^»mw' wito- auygmf tvofttfu^r^ jumi 

|Ae;(^< Moixf^oviatf xoM m; IXXv^i^ot. Lib. viL p* 210^ - 
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» TfpifiisiBg tbem. They wiere itiil nimiftrail« 
and formsiable; Imt it was «km found/ tfatt 
fbeir strength . wanted dtreelito ; iaoA AugmtuB 
saamf to hwe greatiy jpeduoed^ if not to have 
omriy subjugated them all.^ But their waar*- 
like spirit^ and partieiilarly their isecfet connae^ 
tion uridi the G^maa tribesf ever hoetiie to tfa^ 
RMciaB name^ preserved thsm froai final . 8ub«^ 
msssioa; and ia the time of Domitian tbey aeem 
to have reet^vered tfae»r straftgth and importaacv* 
The war which they waged with him in MdE:Aia 
occttfiioned great aad just terrw at Rome. Dio^ 
describes the affiscted pomp with which he 
^adeavoured to conceal bii di^aces ; aild 

♦ One word of Strabo mtirks the recent time of the etpe- 
didoti against tkem t'^xmt ht xar/ }ftN hix» imfA^^n vfr'niffta 

sXv^Wy t!JQh»fd,tm QfTojv T^ts '"PvfMteif, Lib. vll. p. 211* This 
remark of Strabo on the hopes which the Getas and Oaci 
(for he joins them together) had from the Germans, throws 
light on the observation of Dio Cassias, that the Quad! 
and Marcomanni refused to give Domitian any assistance 
in his Dacian war ; the very circumstance^ we find, which 
led to his withdrawing from it. 

X Lib. 67. 7. In compliance with the Roman custom, he 
caUi tfaeM enemies of Domitian Dacians^ though certain 
(iraeks gave them the name of Gr^tm-^tsK ayfuv «t< '£aai|« 
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Juvenal assists in the histoiy of bis defeat by the 
sarcastick mention of Fuscus^ wbose entrails 
were reserved for the repast of Dacian vultures.* 
However^ they were i^ain triumphantly re^ 
pressed by Trajan and Garacalla. The former 
was perhaps the only commander who, at that 
time^ had carried the Roman arms beyond the 
Ister^f and subdued these Barbarians on their 
own ground. But this impression was soon 
removed ; and the struggle recommenced with 
various success under the old^ and younger 
Gordian. In the time of Philip, they easily 
repassed the river, and possessed themselves of 
MoBsia ; nor were his inunediate successors able 
to make them return. At length, a composition 
was settled with them by Gallus and Yolusian. 
This however was soon dissolved by the inca- 
pacity of Gallienus ; and while the more western 
tribes of Barbarians were bursting through 
Gaul to Spain and Italy itself, the Goths spread 
without difficulty over Thrace and Macedonia. 
Yet signa} victories were afterwards obtained 



▼ulturibus servabat viscera Dacis 



Fttscus ''^, — Sat. 4. 

f PrimBS, aut sdus etiam, vires Romanas trans Istrum 
propagavit, domitis in provinciam Dacorum ptleatis Sacit«> 
que nationiba$9 Decebalo rege.-rAnr. Victor in Trs^. 
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CHRISTIANITY COMPARED. 

OTcr them by Claudius, who devoted himself, 
another Decius, and acquired the title of 
Gothicus ;* by Aurelian, and finally by Con- 
stantine. He revived ^hat had been the pecu- 
liar glory of Trajan, He passed the Ister, and 
pursued the Barbarians into Sarmatia ; and vf e 
may reasonably suppose, that this is one of the 
circumstances which have obtained for him so 
much applause from the Christian writers.f In* 
their arguments vnth the Pagans, who mali- 
ciously insinuated that the establishment of 
Christianity was the decay of military glory; 
they successfully appeal to his great deeds in 
arms, and sometimes call him a second Trajan. 

These were some of the principal actions of 
the Goths with the Romans, while they sub- 

* Aur. Victor sufficiently conveys the formidable inti. 
macy which the Goths had now acquired with the empire ; 
qnos diutumitas nimis yalidos, ne prope incolas effecerat. 
In Claud. — How great a relief to the fears of Rome were 
the Tictories of Claudius, may be seen in this as well as 
other passages of Treb, Pollio.—Pugnatum in diversis regi. 
onibus, et ubique auspiciis Claudianis victi sunt Gotthi, 
prorstis ut jam tunc Constantio Csesari nepoti fiituro 
videretur Claudius secnram parare Rempublicam. — ApucT 
Hist. Aug. in Div. Claud. 

+ Gothorum fbrtissimas et copiosissimas gentes in ipso 
barbaric! soli sinu, hoc est, inSarmatarum regione, deievit. 
Oros. Hist, lib, yii, q. 28. 
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si$te4 a9 a paopla, and could l)p w4 to 1ia?e |^ 
co^ntry of tbeir own. Not Ijon^ ft£t^ thi«, ihfg^ 
vpi;e cppnpplled tp quit tfreir settJemeQta \iy ^ 
igx^re strange apd 9^vage race yf^iiek suddfaUy 
4espeit4^ u|M>i^ tbem from t|^ wil4s of jSff r 
v0i^, and fb^ bprdefp of ihp Tanais. 7*^ 
Ci^i^se^ yfihif:h impelled th^ Huns fprward frpf^ 
Ijj^ir r^mo^f jRBgiop? to ^^ ^^s of the J^tftr^ 
i^re not satisfactprily ascert^iped; but tjb^ tprrcif 
of tl^jir pam^ b»4 pieced ^tieir itfriv^l.^ THupj 
w^re represiepted ^s a ragjog wbirlwipd^ U^uingr 
from a quarter wbpU; u^kop^^^ ^a^ 9W<^i% 
a^ay every th^pg yrl^ici^ pppps^ tbfsir course. 
In ord^f to escapf; ffqin th^ t^lPPi^^t ^bipk 
t^eatened thpip^ ^b^ cbief part of tbe Gptk^k 
nj^f jpp spqgbt an asyl^ip n^itbin the bcffdffs of 
tbe empire. ' An agreement was made; and 
Tbrace ^4 Mcesi^t, wbifb t^ bad PQ oftm 
plundesed as eaemiefl^ were assigned to tbem as 
suppliants. They had voluntarily offered to 
Valens, as a condition of the grant, that they 
would Ijy^ peaceably^, and s^^i^t yi the defepce 

* Fajm^ lat^ se/pent^ ppr QotJ^rum reliquaf gentes^ 
quod |iiusitatui||i antel^^c hominum genus mgdo ^VLem^ vi 
turbo montibus celsis, ex abdito sina cooxtum oppooita 
qnaequft conyellit et cojrrumgit ; populi par^ ipstjqr qus^iEt-i 
tab^t d^miciUum remotum ^}) pmni notit^i fc^rb^ftfipo* 
Am» MarpelK lib. xxxi. c, 3. 



df the pmpirp,* To this they ft^^ed a proposal 
of ambr^oiog Christig-nity, ^n4 reqt^ested tituit 
bishops miji^ht be sent to instruct them in the ^QCr» 
trineg^ and train them in the duties of the Gos- 
pelf But an accommodation, thus pr^pticabl^ 
and beneficial, was soon oyerthrowu. Tjxt^ 
Roman commiss^rios^ itppointed tq assign the 
laqds^ and tp establish the settlers inthem^ dr^y^ 
the barbarisms to despitir by their cruelties and 
exactions, A, wa? ensued within the empijre it^ 
self; g,nd Valens^ ^ho ms^rched ia perspo 
agaiqst the Goths, was defeat^, taken prispneia< 
^d bujrpt aUve ; a calamity whi<?h, a^ Mv^h 
linus reports, vras pointed out by om^ns and pr^?- 
«ages, of a strange and alarming natur?^ Ifl** 
flamed with this success, they quickly fpre94 
oyer the neighbouring provinces ; and upd#r ^ 
the temptation pfaeommon plunder^ were j^iff^d 

^ Missis oratoribus ad Valentem, suscipi se humlll prece 
poscebant, et quiets Tictaros se pollicentes, et daturos, si 
res Aagitlsset, au^iUa. ib. e. 4. 

i Gothi per legates si^pplipes poppscerunt, ut illis Epis^ 
€opi^ k quibus v^gjulavi Qhfisti^as M^i (Jtb^erent, ipit* 
terentur. Oros. Hist. lib. vii. c, 33. 

X Interea et Fortunae volucris rota, ad?ersa prosperis 
semper a^t^riian^, B^llon^mi furiis, in sacietatepn adsciftis ar* 
mabatj^ BiiQ&s0^ue tr^stulit evexit^si, quQS ^i^t^i; 

pr^Bsagiorvin Me? Qlwa WW«b*t ^* portentcmw* Wb. 
xxxi. c. 1. 
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106 PAGANISM ANB 

by some of their late enemies, the Huns? — 
They were not effectually repressed, till the dis- 
tresses of the state induced Gratian to associate 
with him in the government the great Theo- 
dosius, one of the most eminent of Christian so- 
tcreigris and commanders. 

While he lived, the Goths were kept in per- 
fect submission, and cheerfully fought for the 
common safety under the Roman ensigns. But 
at his death, the Eastern and Western empires 
descended to his sons Arcadius and Honorius. 
On account of their tender age, they were un- 
ha'ppily left under the guardianship of RuflSmus 
and Stilicho. These men, very unequal in ta 
lents, were yet jealous of each other The name 
and actions of the latter might have shielded him 
from reproach ; yet both he and his rival were 
accused of nourishing ambitious hopes of sove- 
reignty either for themselves or their families; 
ajid of secretly exciting the Goths to take up 
arms,* that they might the better promote their 
own interested views amid the publick confu- 
sion. Encouraged by these and other hopes, 
two Barbarian chiefs successively penetrated 

• CAm alius sibi, alius filio suo adfectans regale fasti* 
gium, ut rebus repentd turbatis, necessitas reipublicae sce- 
lus ambitus tegeret, barbaros gentes ille immisit, hie fovit. 
Oros. Hist. lib. vii, c. 37. 



CHRISTIANITY COMPARED. ifff 

into Italy^, the famous Alaric and Rhadagaisus. 
Thename of the latter is mentioned with equal 
terror and exultation by the Christian writers * 
Orosius rates the number of hi^ army, on a mo- 
derate calculation, f at two hundred thousand 
men, and Augustin is careful to point out the 
^rociousness which distinguished it. j; But this 
terror was speedily and unexpectedFy dissipated. 
The unskilled Barbarian, having advanced into 
Etruria, und alarmed Rome for its own safety^ 
chose an unfavourable position for his camp, 
among the hills of Fiesole.$ It was surrounded, 
or harassed and deprived of supplies ; <aifd the^ 
mighty force which filled it, wa^* rather consumed 
by famine, than destroyed by the sword. Alaric 
was not thus easily checked. His approach had 
been watched with anxiety^ diough the moment 
of his final success was not yet arrived. || Many 

^ Rh^dagaisus Qmn^um aqtiquorum praesentiumque hos. 
tium long^ immanissimus, repentino impetu totam launda- 
yit Jtaliam. Oras. ib. 

t Secundum eos qui parcissim^ referunt, ib. Zosimiis 
doubles it. 

i Agmine ingenti et immani. Civ. Dei, lib. r. c. 23. 

^ In Faesulanos montes cogit (Deus). Oros. lib. vii* 
<;. 37. 

II Tentavit Geticus nuper delere tyrannus 
Italiam, patrio veniens juratus ab Istro 
Has vc^s a&qaare solo, tecta aarea UsaamU 
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battles wer^ fought ; wd bo 4i4 boI frtre^t to^ 
wards jdia Alps^ till be ha4 twrcisH tbe yaloirr^ 
and wasted the force of Rome. 

Thes^ successes of the deelkiing enyirfe wera 
Mug by the Pagan and Christiau poets, wittt n^ 
Bulai joy, but veiy different motives. ClaudiMi 
VJftols die courage of ^liebo, whieb deftateA 
tbo iuvaders, and his prudrace whicb permitlei 
the ^sipape of his en^viies, rath^ than exp^ae the 
wMiare of the state to tba eonsequene^ of tbeir 
desperation ;* and he depends on tba watebful 
C9f of Jupiter^ which wiU always preserve tha 
temple of Numa^ one of the great paints of 
the Pagan rites, the autieut seat of QuirimiSj 
apd the dread arcanum of Bppie^ perbitpt 
its palladium, from the profimatiop ^ven of b«r^ 
barous eyes.f 

SoWere, mastrucis proceres restire togatos : 
Jimqne ruens Venetos turmis protrWerat agros, 
Et Ligurum Tast&rat opes, et amoena profundi 
/ Bura Padi, Thuscumque solum Ticto amne premebat. 

Prudent, contr. Symm. lib. ii. 

*This, if W6 may trust Orosius, is no other th^n a eom. 
pliment to cover his treachery, Taceo (s^ys Qrodus) 4e 
Alarico rege cum Gothis suis saep^ Ticto, ssep^ concIusQ, 
sempcrque dimifiso, liib, vii. c, 37. 

f I procul arceat attns 

Jupiter, ut delubra Num», sedemque Quirial 
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Oil tiie irfber bMd, it Ufliec$xtiflatioik^^oC]htb4 
dteliiiil, Aiit M ttlitty ^firietoi^ie^ wer«( obMitted 

IpisHls offering of fSmt prayers al f be aKar o( tiki 
ttiie God^ th^ CMUfiiaQdlers went for the encmifiter 
laSHieBurbkTiBtiii^l mtiA fkxMe wbd reTengefd at 
MfeiitMi> the fttvtfges wlfielt bad denolated Patt-^ 
^ftonw dairtilg' tb)fty yeMs, ^wtte tbe stridiers ital 
Wily 0( Rmoi^ but <rf Cbr^M.*^ Iff tbe srfye^sdi 
whicb he attributes to RifthCy etuttii^ ki her ir^^^ 
em anhiifi^d^ i^ ecmipares Slilicba with tirose 
gMitl ci iii idia ttctet^ who bad (fefended Iter againsf 
kef am i a it eMmies^. If she confessed a jtitl 

Barbaries oaalis saltem tem^ar^ profahis 
Pofisit,. et aicanum tantiFdeprendere regaL 

De Bell. Get. 100. 
fylMmttclmd Has a similar persuasion, when he Is pleading for 
tt^* ^estoratioft of lllfe altar of Victor j — nnilta vicfbriaft 
dAbet wttamiias T»stt») el 4tttttf 6 pkra debe^ii. 
' * HujpiS'AdMtfia altaribas^ db e^cv ArdBti 

Inst rip^^ cecineie tube r pri(&a halsta. DmeoHts 
Praeourrit, qu»- Christ! apicem subliHiior eifei^t. 
tUic terdenis gens exitialibus aunjs 
Patfnottf^poenas tandem d^leta pependlt. 

Cent. Sym. lib. I?. 
Tbe thirty years here alluded to, are mentioned more fre« 
quently aiid pokfCediy by ClatrdSan. Botll poets 'seem 
to date the ravage of Pailnonia frbm that 'settlemeat 
within the Ister which' wus^ almost hAmtdiateiy fblfowed by 
ik^ defeat and death of Y alens. 
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gratitude to the brave CamilluS/ who httd te^- 
cued her from the loog possefision of the Gaulsy 
wh^t thanks were due to the conqueror of the 
Goths, an enemy defeated ere they had yet been 
able to view the walk of the city ! '' Mount, 
therefore, thy triumphal chariot;* bring hither 
thy spoils, and the captives rescued from Bar* 
barick hands; bring them in the power of 
Christ, whose favour has conferred than on the 
worshippers of his name."^ 

But unavailing were the fond visions of per-' 
manent safety for Rome, thus lately triumphant. 
After a short interval, Alaric again made his 
appearance. Either dissatisfied with the new 
settlement which he had obtained by treaty, or 
harassed and deceived by the arts of Stilicho, 
he once more took up arms, and with better 
success. He penetrated into Italy^ directed bis 
march against Rome^ and, after rqieated atr 
tempts, took it by stratagemf in the year 1164, 
from the foundation of the city, and in the year 
410 of the Christian aera. This is the great 
event, from which the present subject has ajrisen.]; 
To this the Pagans confidently appealed, for 

^ Scande triumphaiem currum ; spoliisque receptU^ 

Hue, Christo comitante, veni.— Prud. ib. 
+ Procop. de Bell. Yaudal, lib. i. c. 2. 
JSeep. 40. 
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CHRISTIANITY COMPARED. lU 

the purpose of imputing the disasters of the 
jitate to the civil establishment of the Gospel^ 
and of assarting the efficacy of the antient ido* 
latry in the promotion of temporal welfare^ 
The Western empire did indeed recover from 
this calamity for a while^ and was not ex« 
tinguished till about sixty years after. But the 
Barbarians had now found their way to the ca^ 
pitol^ nor did they cease till they had fully es* 
tablished themselves in it. 

From the history thus presented to you it is 
necessary to draw a few inferences. 

1. It is of particular importance to observe, 
that the foundation of the publick evils of 
Rome was laid before the ministry of Christ be* 
gan. To establish this pointy was the object of 
the Christian advocates; for hence it results, 
tiiat tlie Gospel, is free from the charge brought 
against it by the Pagans : it was not the cause 
of the overthrow of the empire. The princi- 
ples of sound government were previously lost ; 
and with them^ the proper support of sove- 
reignty. Such is the punishment which^, in the 
divint^ order of things, is commonly annexed to 
the viplatip* pC tiie rules pf resuson and virtue,, 
in publick as well as private life ; and thenume-. 
rous instances which have been adduced of the 
growing wickedness and. weakness, of Rome, 
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mA the gfiulMl Md Aliiraiitig Mc^iMSi tff tli^ 
Baf barJaM againM it/ munt cCMViiMt^ tti, fftM 
tli^re im a Mtural ccmn^etioiy lei^lteMr vid^ Afltf 
ma^frtnn^^ a sHrongf aivi Mdtold^l^ V^ndm^f 
of ptfbtick ptofligticyy tor %he )ms ^ itatiMkAl 

2. In the same evetife we may alA> €ibf)c¥t«^ 
jndickl ptmidhfii^iit m^mg for a moii^ fk^tiKit^ 
iMirpose. Af%er th^ cboreh of Chtht bad Hsf^fi 
within the empire^ it suffered those kng Mdl 
dreadfttl j^erseetHi^tls which have been afi^^y 
related. In the dinriftdtiort of Ifhe? power df 
Home/ the Cbfisifian writers b*^^, tb^i*eff^e, pi- 
4usJy acknowledged l!he juit Tnkati^h ^# H^ 
tefl. Hiey have iiatefrfly eofttfpttred ibe 6ate- 
thitks 6f the ^ftpire, with ther hitoferanc^ of ft* 
Paga^i sovereigns ; and they p*iAt &td fo'tfs fbti 
mtLtka of divine vengeance, kt fte <eS(ttpdr4f 
<ihasttsenient» wWcfr followed ^acJh' pcfsefeuttetf 
of aie faith, from «be thiie of Nei^o to th^ eod^ 
tersiort of ConstantiHe ; and th* last Of tile fttt 
plagnes directed agdftrst the crurft^is^of ft^tlfett 
Rome, wad the publick stfp^di?Atf of iwUfe--^ 
fevetf, but guilty, idolatry, fte cku*? t^a»«*^ 
evils Which had bce*i ififlfcferf dit 1*6 b^ffeV^ 
of ffi^ Gospel. ' vf ^ 

*'No^issinra^ pcfeiia est' biiiiihilh irfdtorlaifi p^tttitfbj qW 
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'3. llniQe too We see the general subserviency 
'of tbe tempot^l power of Roo^ to tke vwOs q€ 
llie t^lmrcb of Chri^. The eidteD|;,of tli^ «9|- 
pire, and the authority whic^h it exerciB^^ wer^, 
wiAout its uHm^oxi, indeed^ without its k^now- 
ledg«t, thi jraeans of a "wider an4 more effectual 
propagation of the Gq$p«1 ; nor did its oi^tw^xd 
decline take pkCe till the interests of the Faifh 
in^re^ in some meawr0, sec^r^. Nay^ iji fjfie 
^voEits wkin^ befel ijt a|%et the savereig^is treciaife 
Christian^ a «imilajr purpose is jstill dificoverabfe. 
It was the standing policy of jt^-^rapi^e t9 cow- 
vert td Chriatjaaity all ^e Barbadians who 
were AM^ved within the bprder*^ or over whom 
theiafluaiee of civilization could be Ja i^iiy 
UMttiBer exerted ;^ ac^ it h thf( grateful ob^^ 
yatidn lof OroiiuSj that the very decay of the 
ctidlfMwcr ^i^oug^t the;inej^ase of the chwph 
of Christ, f There is yet another indication of 

- * Procoptug makes tke obeervation, and s^s oiHie He. 

-ntii^ tMt «hey be^adie milder mah^ 4md better subjects in 

consequence of their )Oonv«rsMfn I — rn^ ^Mit^ut^wi «*• ^flmfu* 

«^tfAm |v»tv0^»r««. De SelL .GdUi. lib* ii. c« 14. 

+ Si obhoc solum Barbarl Romanis fiiiibus immio^ ftareUt, 
q\i&d vii9go per Orienleib et Oodckuteai «eok«i« Cliristt 
II«iani««t6iievi8/Yiindaik^ BurguniloBibBS^ divjet^tefeque 

I 
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the same Divine purpose. Eucherius, the son 
of Stilicho, for whom he designed the empire of 
the West, was secretly connected with the Pagan 
party within the walls of Rome. We arfrdis- 
tinctly informed, that, from his early years, he had 
seeii with dislike the publick change of the faith 
of the empire, and meditated the ruin of the 
Christians ;* and a revengeful pledge wa« said 
to have been given to the enemies of the Gospel, 
that his attainment of the imperial power should 
be the restoration of . the temples of thegod«, 
and the overthrow of the Christian churches, f 
This wickedness was frustrated by his own 
death, and that of his father. Nor was Paga- 
nism promoted by the success of the Barbarians 
themselves. Rhadagaisus was an idolater ,'j: 
and in his march towards the city, offered 
daily sacrifices to the gods, his protectors. § 

ei innumeris credentium popnlis replentur, laudanda et 
adtollenda Dei misericordia videretur* Hist. lib. vii. c. 41. 

* Jam ind^ Christianorum persecutionem 4 puero pri- 
▼atoqtie meditantem. Oros. lib. Yii. c. 38. 

f Occisus est et Eucherius, qat ad. conciliandum sibi fa. 
Torem Paganorum, restitutione templorum et. emersion* 
ecclesiarum imbutaniin se regni primordia minabatur. 
Oros. ib. 

t Paganus et Scytha erat, Oros. Hiat. lib. vii. c. Sr. 

§ Quotidianis sacrificiis piacabat atque luTitabat JDeQ8« 
Aug. Ciy. Dei, lib. y. c. 23. 
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When Rome fell^ it submitted to an enemy^ 
who^ though imperfectly instructed in the faiths 
was the least hostile to it, Alaric was himself 
a professor of Christianity^* and the protector 
of it in others. The civil polity had performed 
its temporary office, and was dissolved. The 
religion of Christ is eternal, and amidst the de- 
Btructioi^ of all other authority^ the Gospel was 
yet respected and maintaiped. . 

* Duo tunc Gothorom popnli cum duobus pptentissimig 
regibus suis; quorum unus Christianus, propiorqu^ Ro« 
mano ; alius Paganus, 'Barbarus, et ver^ Scytha. Oros* 
Hist. lib. Til. c. 37. 
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CHAPTfiB. IV. 



DISASTROUS ORIGIN QF THE ROMANS. ,..TH£tR GODS 
TWICE VANQUISHED AT TROY. ..IMPOTENT GUAR- 
blAjiS (it iTAtr.i.l^ATte !*oT MORri ^feRVICEAdL'E 
TO THE ROMAN? 'THAiT Titfeill 0<>iM..,6E'rtfeR 
FAITH OF CHRISTIANS. ..INFERENCE THAT PAGA- 

JNidta boEs krd'r 'fc6Ni!'fe<t TfettPdAAii &ooiy:V.coN- 

CLUSlbN Ot THfe iflttSt PA Ai". 

The argument that the Deities of Pagan 
Rome were the bestowers of temporal happi- 
ness^ and that the calamities which befel the em- 
pire in its later age^ were occasioned by the ci- 
vil establishment of Christianity^ has been re- 
futed by an appeal to history. The veil which 
covered from the eyes of the people the earlier 
disasters of the state^ was removed by the advo- 
cates of the Gospel. From their diligence and 
zeal, therefore, came the description of the vices 
and growing miseries of Rome, while yet idola- 
trous ; while, as Augustin remarks, her super- 
stitions were in their fullest maintenance ; while 
her priesthood was publicly honoured, and the 
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CHRISTIANITY ^9)ff4^£D. 11|7; 

i^9gled a4pur« of gpxjaqi^f^jicl Sffjiiea^i^ ft^f^tift- 
c^9e asqendi&d frpip tH» ?^1*^"^?^, ,^r;gp4s.f ^ 

with this, the Christian wfi|erJ^di|J)q«r/i4l!Q,e5K^ 
P^»effe8 e^m^ «^^fij ^ tJje.H^atheff.VpffT- 
sbiir. Th^y afWfi'a.^qd to tibie pr^gw qJT the ftat, 
i»^9 >4^tte9^ a9#)d: p^pii^e4 }h^P^ to hwe l^f^, 

scribed the>wis^ri^ yvhi^h |6|,¥p]^^jai|, ^%d irif 
flj^t^ x>n jtbe world «»i4 tW acJkftPiyl^gf nj P0|; 
of no oorfi^pt ^ Hiytft(^gy, ^i^ 4;? ^cUide^. *lm^» 
tfaa ^imiiiw ^f RoipQ ^1^4 ,1|ee|[i.d^r^ved; from 
other causes, and conferred for other p||^|ii9S|f^,; 
Of jl^is p^ft pf *h^ Ul^afjr waffai;e with i4<4a- 
try, 8((Nm specwejip shaljitherpfve be:giy(9g/ , ;,i 
The c^i^icisp of our owrn 4^y% m^y JiB4f^ 
d^em such co^teQti^ iw)pi.porta9|^ ^fkd ibfi, 
statement of ft £!upisrfluoi|s. Bvi pur ra^e^Qh^ 
into the transp^cl^^i^ of oljher ages, dpuat }^j!^ 
gulajted by the f^ireyoistaape^ of the (iipiBS t^ 
which they ))elQng. We do not want tp b» cQ^ff 
Yineed of the foHy.of pojythpism. Bm^^ iiiit 
contest between two great parties of Christians 

* Qaando ilk mala: fiebant^ cd^baAt arae numitnitii Sa- 
baeo thiire sertisqite recentibus halabant ; clarebant sacer« 
dtrtiajfanarenidebant; sacrifi^abattfr, ludebataf, fareba- 
tur in UmpMi. Civ. Dei, lib. iil. c. 31. 
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aikd PagaiiS:, the question was jttrtly regarded bm 
of great momtot. To suppress it, therefore, 
would be to miitflate historic truth, and to cast 
away one gteat ftaturc from the portrait of the 
age which we delineate. 

Nothing was more flattering to the Romans, 
than the mention of their Trojan origin. Ac- 
cordingly, it is every where insisted upon in 
their histories. Livy* describes the progress of 
JEneas and Antenor, from the captured city — 
their arrival in different parts of Italy, with no 
other means of empire than their arms and ves- 
sels ; and the fond revival of the name of Troy 
in a double settlement. 

Nor was this descent from a vanquished race 
unacknowledged by the greatest or the most 
fortunate of the Romans. It was the pride of 
Julius Caesar to deduce his name from lulus. -f^ 
And so powerful was the remembrance of the 
origin of his family in the mind of Augustus, 
that he is supposed by some critics to have en^ 
tertained the design 6{ transferring his new so- 
vereignty to its antient cradle, and of reviving 

♦Lib. i.e. 1. 

+ Oi rt *P«ft«/o< rof r Atmat agx^trw nymrar ttntra rt 

w^occnviMaf lo'yt retvmvy rut awoyowt its 9^9 tw» airo Ainnm* 
Strab. Ub. 13. 
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tlie Trajan empire by the force of Roman 
haiads. With a view to this rumoured iatei^ 
tmu^ it has been coBJedturad^ that Horaice wrote 
the third ode of hit third book. Juno^ .the ori- 
ginal enemy of Troy^ is ein|)loyed to declare the 
renewal of har Tengeanoe> if the hated cily shall 
be rebuilt. She will allow the postmty of the 
eiilei^ to attain greatness and glory in a distant 
eoimtry^ and to extend their dominion at plea*^ 
sure to the frozen or the burning zone. But 
the herds of the field must continue to graze 
where Paris lies ; and the tomb of Priam must 
still be the haunt of the wild beasts. Should a 
mistaken piety seek to restore the fated town ; 
though Apollo should thrice rear the brazen 
walL thrice should it be ov«i:hrown by her. vie* 
torious Greeks ; and thrice should the captive 
matron bewail her slaughtered husband^ and 
extinguished family.* It appears then, that 
some of the deities which afterwards obtained 
the chief honours of Pagan Rome, and were 
now supposed to contribute to its possession of 
the empire of the world, had been the principal 
instruments of the destruction of its parent 

* Ter si resurgatmurus aheiieus, 
Auctore Phcebo, ter pereat meis 
ExciffliB Argivis ; ter uxor 
Capta^ Tirum poerpsque plorot,— 
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dity ! Nor waa their aager taramaieiit w tooili 
Th^y pUTMe the fiigithnes^ and arfe irfecoa ci b' 
ftble in tlieir hiiml to fhe taoe ifeillf «r Trojr. 
AugtMlin miWniid m, that, in Ms ftg^ Viifii 
was edttititottiy tenght to the Roitmn oUUten.^ 
And ^kis lie asks> £d they leant fin^iti tUa 9MH 
iktoftaMe md mytlMUgj, cirtiteniitig Aaif 
ancestors ? The footed Mtnitjr <rf Juno taAf 
hoasled parent o^ Rome/ and her eadoaded pla» 
of destru^tioa against him and bw foUdwers; 

Gens inimica mihi Tyrrhenum navigat gequor, 
Ilium In Italian) portans, victosque Penates. 

Oil the other hand, Oybele was ibe friend of 
IVoy, ^ieh she could hot protect a^^ainst the 
Oreeks. Yet she too was bonoiflred at Rome, 
as one of ito chief deftsid^r^. Tortollian had 
witnessed tiiia ferrour of devotion towards her, 
huA ei^wssed hn oonfibmpt of it.f These guar-^ 

* Quern propterea. parvuli legunt, ut poeta magnus, om- 
niumque praeclarissimus atq^e optitnus, teneris ebl^itus i»k 
nis, non facil^ obfiytotie poMit ftboleti« Cir. DiBh^ iSbu L 
^. P<nriiie parttciiiarft wiiiok foUow iuilte i^t^ eoniuk 
4Mlte dqipter:or;A)U3n6tia^ ^tle^ ck^p. of Textuliian'« 
apology. 

f Apol. c. 25. fte mentimis a adtioti*w1iich probably 
was entertained by some ^f alotHi dev^t«e 'ofCybele, that 
she allowed the fall tff T^oy, lim>wlHg UleTengeance that 
would be taken Tor it m t!l«^fiiti^ tuAjugfttiiaiL of Greece ! 
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disn dtitie% tlieriefiHre> Mvare impfwkaA into italjy 
tone "et them faoslile to tbo 'wtflfere of Ae rabee bf 
Rome,, and otherir already yanquiibed: ; JE^iku 
hioiMif dtttarw tiie mortifying t]1uA> md.idc^i 
•eritiet^ A«' priest df^Afi#lWbsclipJiii^im<dntr^ 
tiottfn>tn^tc!ih]i(lci ib longer ti> be deSeildttd:, a|id 
carrying in his hands the helpless and fugitive 
deities. ,, 

Pahtfieus Ofhryades arcis iPliotbique sacerdos^ ' 
, Saera manu, victosque Dqo^^ parvu oiq^e ih^poiem ^ 
Ipse trahit, cursjique amejis ad Uttora ten4it. 

ikfady ' that no doabt may lieniaia of tbe impo^ 
ttoce i^f tiiese jHrotecfeors of empird^ the' sb«de 
of Hector makes its appearancje,^ and solemnly 
recommends thein to the fiuperi^r care of 
iEneae. ' : .ir .•■...-- -' i 

Sfif r^suosqi^Q sjfbi cpmmeiuiat Tioja Peo^tes. 

Nay, those deities who wcceeded in. their war- 
fare ag^nsl^'y ray were condemned to witne;s&, in 

In return, he tells a story not tery creditable to the pre- 
science of the goddess, whose priest shed some of his own 
blood on the altar at Sirmiiim for the life oiF M. Aiirelius^ 
who had now been seven days dead! He desires her to 
obtain better intelligenee hereafter, lest she and her agents 
should fall into- disgrace. O nuncios tardos, quorum vitio 
excessum imperatorls hon ante Cybele cognont. Na talera 
P^ain rid^r^Qt Christiani. 
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their tiirn^ the everthrow of tibear own favdurite 
cities. Juno, so powerful in Phrygia, was ut-. 
terly helpless at C^sthage.* She loved it, even 
io the ne^ct of Sainos. She nieditaled perpe-. 
tual empiceibir it ; but die' fates inteqiMed witk 
superior force, and destroyed her fendeflt faopesL 



hic illius arma 



Hie curnisfuit, hicregnum Dea gentibus ess6, ' 
Si qak fata sinant, jam tnm tenditqne foY^tque* ^ 

Indeed, the greatest of the gods was equally im- 
potent. Jupiter himself could not preserve his 
own Crete^ though it contained his own toinb^ 
ftom the Roman arms ; and Tertullianf well 

* Jttno et deortim quisqnis amicior 
AfHs, inulta cesserat impotens 

Tellure. ^Hor. Carm. lib. ii. od» 1. 

f Apol. c. 25. He reverts with much force and spirit to 
this subject in the 2dth chapter which refutes the charge, 
that the Christians shewed a disaffection to the emperor io 
their contempt of the gods. He claims a just precedence 
fbr the emperor. The gods belong to him : they wer9 
fabricated from his mines, and^ together with their tern- 
^ples, are at his disposal. The gods therefore do not protect 
Caesar. He is a protector to them ; — ^yet not always ; for 
Caesar is sometimes displeased, and many of them have 
felt the effects of his ill humour. Multi Dii habuerunt 
Caesarem iratum. Ita qui sunt in Caesaris potestitte, cuju 
et toti sunt, quomodo habebunt salutem Cssaris in potes. 
tkte ? Compare p. 52. 
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obiderves that he too was indebted to the fatesl for 
any power whidi he might have. 

*i *■ . ■ « fato 8tat Juppiteripse.— * 

Are these then the gods^ through whose inter* 
ference Rome was to have been preserved from 
the fury of Alaric ? Is it to their ineffectual 
displeasure that the fall of the city is to be as^' 
cribed ? And is it for the sake of regaining the 
assistance of such miserable defenders bf empire,' 
that Christianity ' ii^ to be rejected^ atid the Pa-* 
gan worship restored? That they continued 
during so many ages in possession of their tem- 
ples and altars^ is due to the worshippers alone.' 
The gods never preserved Rome. Rome has' 
maintained them in their places by its valour 
and its superstition. 

Such was the unhappy fate of the Trojail 
gods before their banishment to Italy. But the 
ill-protected Troy was again overthrown after 
its connection with the Roman fortunes^ and 
amid the guardianship of their common deities. 
The perjury of Laomedon^* . and the injuries 
offered to Menelaiis^ were urged as suflSicient 
causes of the former abandonment of the city by 
the gods^ the lovers of justice. Rut what were 

* Priamo, inquinnt, sunt reddita Laomedontea paterna 
peijuria. Attj^. Civ. Dei, lib. iii, c* 9» 
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du) crimen to be revepged, wJu^P H fell KiMfc 
more under the fury of the conquer ojr f 

The inhabitants of Ilium, in Strabo's time^ 
were disposed to maintain^ with some show of 
Yai^^.tji^ tbeir town 9{;pod upon tl^ ^ite of 
t^e ancient Troy,* ; Bu* he places tha i^coud 
IUuixIl ft the distance x)fiibout thirty ^tfdi» frqpp, 
the first, f J It >vas a^ bumble viljagg ; ^nd it» 
Ofdy boast was a temple of MinervavSm^H. wd 
of plaip . conatructipn. But the ciirigsity of 
AJc^caoder having dr^wn him thither aftei^ the 
l^le of Granic^s^ he made deyotionaji oflfei:- 
ijigs to the goddess^ repaired and somewhat 
enlaig^ed the p^ce^ and honoured it with the 
name of a city. He promised further fayours^ 
^tich he did not live to bestow^ bu,t:>vlHch 
were remembered by some of his successors in 
that branch of the Macedonian empire. — ^^When 
the Romans made their first app,earance in A^i^.^ 
in the war agaicist Antiocbus the Grea^, they 
fioimd it a town of a moderate size^ but fallei^ 
intp such poverty, that, according to the testi- 

* Oi h fvf IKtHs iptKo^al^nvris xoti SaAorrfr mvai tetur^it tm 

\ih. xiiUp*408. 
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ihony of 'to eye-^Witiii*ss/the bmiiies Hftd ih^^ai 
tMe' Itixtiry of tile coVctings. Tferougli the 

'kiiltlness or Rome, however, it «oott received 
triiidh enlargement and beauty. Ahd iti this 
ithproV^d and happy condition it was found by 
l^'imbria in the Mithridatick wai*. The Writers 
who attempt to describe the charactef of this 
'ferocious pairtista of Cinna, seem ahnost at -a 
fos^ for words to <;xpress it.* He went out as 
lieutenant ot friend, with V. Flacciis the con- 
sul, whom; at lengthy he murdered, with tto 
ordihaty marks of cruelty :f tod if was with th^ 
ai*my, of which he had obtained the command 
by this act of treachery and blood, that he 
assaulted Ilium which hAd r^s^rted itsdf fAr 
Sylla, and refused to admit Fimbrk within 

'its' Walk- ' . •» =; 

The innocent city Wiiti now treated with ftr 
..{".■'• .1 ■ . ■ • 

' • <*^ Ih the EpKloBK of Livy, iib» lxxlii» he is ooikd a mmi 
ultimie ahidftoife. . AiidHy Angiistia he is Iftttoded wilk ithe 
jvstffotihctMiadf vtre s^msisiimo fiomabfioruan. Civ. JMl^ 

f Appiatt tha« meilticms the cv^at i-^l h ^tyJ^^tott etvto9 
iTTKXdo'v ixi»ys¥j (malov Tf ovr* 'PatfjMtuy^ xxi T^atrv/of^ rwt -rii 

Mithnti,* 
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more cruelty than by the Greeks of old.* We 
are distinctly informed^ that before he entered 
the place^ Fimbria proclaimed his inhuman 
resolution that nothing should be spared :f and 
the manner in which he proceeded to execute 
his vengeance is circumstantially related by 
Appian. He slew all whom he met^ and burnt 
,the city itself. On those who were concerned 
in sending the offer of its services to Sylla^ he 
inflicted various torments. Not even the altars 
of the gods were spared ; and those who had fled 
for refuge to the temple of Minerva^ perished 
in the fire which consumed the temple itself. 
The very walls were overthrown^ and on the 
day following the execution^ Fimbria made a 
circuit round the ruins^ in order to obtain with 
his own eyes the dreadful satisfaction that 
nothing was left standing.;^ 

* Qnid miserum commiserat Ilium, ut ^ Fimbril Maria, 
^anim partinm homine pessimo everteratur, multo ferodiis 
atque crudeiiiks quam olim a Gnecis? Aug. Civ. Dei^ 
Kb. iii. c. 7. The same is tbe obsenraltoii of Appian :~ 
m fay $d, x^^oy« rwv t9i Ay»fAii^v9U va^aau v«'o evyynitSj }i«- 
Aa;A»* HOi Mxovi^oy e^s9 avnr^ «^* Ufny »)* ffycAfut IT' vu D% 
fieU.Mithrid. 

f Fimbria prins edictiim proposuit, n^ coi parceretur ; 
atqne urbem totam, cunctosque in ei ^homines incendiQ 
fOBcremayit. Aug. ib. 

i Appian supposes indeed that Fimbria tooka treachev^ais. 
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It had been zealously contended by ib% 
Pagans in excuse of the gods^ who had pro- 
tected the first Troy, that the town was not 
destroyed till they had quitted their stations in 
it. 

Eseess^re omnes, adytis af isque relictis^ 
JDi, qulbus imperimn hoc steterat . • 

But the second Ilium fell while all its deities 
remained within the walls. The antient city 
was lost because the Palladium was removed : . 
but Augustin informs us on the authority of 
Livy, whose words time has not spared to us, 
that the image of Minerva alone kept its place, 
while every other was overthrown ; and that it 
was afterwards found erect and entire, under tht 
ruins of her own temple !* 

Teni^eance, after he had requested admission as a relation t-^ 

TSt tn^taQwo'anras ts rey ^vhXotf tKvfsMtnro ^otKiXusj «n reJ9 
, fff^ft^y ,^H^o(At90Sj 8Tt rv9 ts Toy yfA;y mis AOnifOis nara^vyofrufy «f 

twrtit Tw nw x»ri9^nat'' xatTia-Kecwli li xoti rot. rn^fly xau mis iir/- 

HaviS fipuiat 'Di^ii'aW) -fAnri avnfiwM mis tsoKtus irt. De Bell. 

Mitlirid. 

* Eversis qiiippe et incensis omnibus cum oppido simu. 

lachris, soliim Minervae simulachram, sub taiiti ruinA 
.tempi! illius, ut scribit Liyius, integrum stetisse perhl« 
. betur. Ciy. Dei, lib. til. c. 7. Appian cannot refraia 
.from hinting, that this might haye been the Pailadinm 

deposited there by Diomede and Ulysses]— -Perhaps. tb# 
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• Siteli, totortod the ChrwtMin writers^ are fhe 
fortime^ of the twice vanquiAhed Troy. It 
equally suffers^ whether it» gods be preient or 
abftent ; from the enmity of the Groelu^ and the 
alliance of the Romans its friends, it» protectors 
and kindred.^ It was therefore altogether 
unadviseable to trust the guiirdianship of 
Rome to deities which had so shamefull|r failed 
at the first Troy. Nor indeed did they succeed 
better in protecting the establishments committed 
jto their care, after their arrival in Italy. Augus-* 
tip reminds us, that X^avinium, which had kindlj 
receive^ them fugitive and forlorn, was soon 
.abandoned for Alba; and that Alba, the nearer 
parent of Rome, was deserted and destroyed for 
the sake of Rome itself, f Nor was Rome more 

posture in wtii(;li it was foaad, may serv^ to detomMie tke 
dispute about its antiquity* Homer's Minerva was «tliiig. 
This is remarlced by 8trabo^ who adds^ tiiat sucii was iier 
Unticnt attitude in several pb^es : n«xx» h ri9 m^x^^ '^^ 
A^Mcr loawir K»hiyat» ^HXivrtit^ ttdt^m^ -ft ^uneoMfT) Mttf-Mt^^ 
Patai}, X/w, xat AhKatts tt\^o&ti^y ite, Hb. xiii. p. 413. 

App. de Bel. Mithrid, 

i* Alba subversa est, ubi post Ilium, quod Greci ^Tert*. 
tubt, et post lAvinium, ubi rex Latiau« eum reg^m^pere. 
grkium atque fugitivutn, cotastltuerat, tertio looo hMiita* 
"rerasri; aumina iUa Trojana. Cii. Dei, lib, iU. c l4k 
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•eeure^ .through their assistance^ than the places 
from which the gods were- already driven. The 
victorious Gauls repeatedly exhibited before 
the.descendauts. of the Trojans that picture of 
desolation. which had been.. presented to the eyes 
of dieir- ancestors by the vengeance of. the 
Greeks; and Livy confesses that the. guardian 
flowers of Rome which could not be removed 
from the fury of Brennus, were buried in the 
earth by their worshippers^* and that the 
temples and houses were plundered and burnt 
by the conqueror. 

From the . .inauspicious descent therefore of 
the Roman gods^ and the repeated failure of 
protection to their votaries^ it was safely con- 
cluded^ that the evils which befel the . <:ity 
through the hostility. of Alaric^ were not occa^ 
sioned by the establishment of Christianity^ and 
^the- consequent displeasure of the . neglected 
idols. Long before the appearance of Christ 
upon earthy they were equally unable to defead 
their worshippers^ at Troy^ the parent and the 
daughter, of Rome^ and at Rome itself. 

With this argument was connected another 
which proved the superior sufferings, of the 

* Optimum ducunt, condiU in doliolis defodere. Lib, t« 
€.40- 

K 
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t^agatis in It tAktb of war. W^ httVe llttrd A«ir 
complaint, thftt tiiie favour of Bdlooa WM 'M* 
cently withdrawn from them, and tfaatUve hMli^ 
lities in which th^ empire now engaged, W«#e 
more destructive than before. This wvs well 
refuted by contrasting the influence of idohtry 
and the Gospel under the same circumstanci^, 
and by appealing to the merciful conduct 
of Alaric. 

Sallust has somewhere said, that the ^.omailB 
were a people naturally just:* Itideed, notiun^ 
is more extolled by their writers than their lO'Te of 
equity, their mildness and forbearance, and their 
disposition to pardon injuries rather than revenge 
them by unnecessary war. And from this spirk 
of flattery came the celebrated compliment of 
Virgil which was so long remembered, mxA so 
fondly quoted at Rome as the proper chamete- 
ristick of its temper and genius. To excel m 
arts, in oratory, or science, might be allowed to 
the Greek ; the proper business of the Rtyman 
was imperial^ to ettentl his gov«minent o^rer 
the world/ and to prescribe the taws of'p«aee; 
to quell resistance, but never te withhold mercy 
from the suppliant ; ' to clierii^h the inibittiftsfve, 

« Jug bonumque apud eos non legibus magis ^nhm 
aatnr4 valebat. Apad Aug. Civ. Dei, Ub. ii. c. 18. 
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.^j jpj|b)r«lljr j»^, .tb»/} p;foqj8 ,p %gi;ifqW8«,? 

4^r^ti<m Fbi<^ rCsejf^r g^v)?s of tjb^.fjni^l^fs 
q{ Cfttj^m W4 ^ fjj^^jspira^rs:— " Mw'4«r> 

,pf tibeir p/|]Dpni^ ; .Jbe,pjMrfjjte,|J»«»8eJv|M^W*>Q' 
iHl^e t|ie yictinw <)f %,)? o^^uero^'g will ; boww» 
jod .^qnpleis p\\ipAp)Ki, arjns je^i^d dsM ftodj^ 

pised ,wi^.b|(fod jiftd wi!Wi3*»dii»5 jwti^ ilW^V" 
,j(^9»!"f Are j^e^ m\y ^ smpimfy ^- 
,fi»?(^ ,pf cml jpij5)8 ? ^ipojk ibJfP J» ^ mm^ 
9ffecto pf >bejr ^poe^Jentm^ bft?^ti^ -^k^wst 

Jt is ^ <dr,(3|^l fy^M *l^e'bij*9ry qf ^e 

fi^j^mn, ^t,.,wb«!if% Jpw of jm.fsn^jpy W9» 

^j^ken, iji,o prPt(^tipn.F^|)Vlblipklf aUok^.. |d 

(Hx t|bi enuntufes,} g>i^gqae^ipjponerep9j% 
JP^rcer^ s^bjectis, et de^Uare supi^rbos. 
f Rapi vii^nes, pueros; divelfi liberos 2' parentiim 
.,«Bgp)^, ,,Witr^fapil|»ru^ f^ ^/t^ Ticto^as xioilibu. 
^ Wtet, Ma at^e^^mo^ ,^pp^«ri, cjcdem let. iqi^iifjiaj^ci ; 
.pn^te^d.aj^^.i^T^bw, ^f!^otii^.atfff»}f^ ppiia 
evmpkri. Apud Aug. ^W. j(>«^fil;.^;i. «,,.#. 

K« 
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die Timrs which their desolating ambition waged 
during so many ages of Paganism^ it was' ha 
part of their system to shew mercy to man or 
piety to the gods^ by abstaining from blood in 
places the most sacred. They sternly pursued 
their destructive object, arid sacrificed their 
helpless victims in the tejnples and at the 
very altars.* Augustin boldly refers his oppo- 
nents to the conduct of those commanders ^bose 
clemency and piety had been most extolled. 
Marcellus is represented by the Roman writers 
at the siege of Syracuse with all the amiableness 
which national flattery could bfestow on him; 
and they carefully mention the tears which he 
shed at the thoughts of the misery which the 
city was about to suffer at his hands. But 
Marcellus, deceitfully humane, proclaimed no 
asyliim for the wretched inhabitants. The 
custom of Roman war took its fatal course; 

i ' * . • ; ' .' . • 

and we I'ead of no mercy experienced by the 
vanquished, of no shrine that was spared ! The 
piety of 'Fabius'at Tarentum' was equal to this 
boasted humanity. He sacked the town, and 
made, a promiscuous slaughter of tbie citizens. 

* Qnando tot tantasque arbes, tit lati dominarentur, 
ezpugnatas captasque everterunt, legatur nobis, qua» 
templa excipere solebant, nt ad ^sl qtiisqQis' confnglsset^ 
Ubcraretur ? Civ. Del, lib. i. c. tf. - * ^ ^ 
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■ r 

He rifled the temples^ and took prisoners the 
gods themselves.^ But these lessons of atrocity 
had been taught long since to their ancestors at 
Troy. The Greeks had ravaged the temples of 
all the gods. The shrine of Juno herself was 
made the depository of the images and holy 
vessels collected from her kindred deities ; and 
mstead of restraining an impious plunder^ she 
was compelled to preserve it.f Indeed, some of 
the most affecting poetry of Viigil is employed in 
describing the slaughter of the'tiged and feeble 
Priam at the very altar of Jupiter HercaPiis. 

From this ' disgiisting picture of ambition 
urging its, way through every obstacle, let us 

♦ The gods which he did not carry away, he left with 4 
sneer :->Ciiihei scriba suggessisset, quid de signis Deonim, 
quse multa capta fneruut, iieri jub'eret,.continentiam suam 
etiam jocando condivit. Qaaesiyit enim, cujusmodi essent; 
et Clim ei^non solum tnulta grandia, verikm etiam renaneia. . 
rentnrarmata; ReUnquamus, inquitjTarentinis Deosiratos^ 
Civ. Dei, lib. i. c. 6. For the boasted mercy of iEmilius 
Paullus,— the seventy towns in Epirus given up to plunder, 
and 160,000 of the inhabitants sold for slaves, te<ft Livy, 
lib. xlv. § 34. 

t Custodes lecti Phoenix 6t dirus Ulysses 
Praedam asservabant : hue undique Tro'ia gaxa 
Incensis erepta adytis, mensseque Deohim, 
Cratercsque auro solidi, 'cd^iv^ue vtstb 
Congeritur.— — iEiiC.Mp. 
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tdtn to' (hi b^te<' pttittitA (if tki ftttf^tiadf. 

^fMtH hm hem <>!nt«rt&in«d tifAlMt, ^jft^diiiA 
ed'risequ'eflces niort merclfidl ifian ^ei'6 bvet tiu- 
rifiilied try iie boasted, but io^sticif imiA^a^ 
6t PtLgaiA ftom^. fj^e trembtingf tftj ^tp^iftliStt 
ftdlSiiftg bfit (f^trbettoh at hi^bittiik • bot ^d^ 
bh ttftuy ^tts on tlie point of fUdistbig H, fVro 
pfodamatioAd ^e^ usaeA,* Hiai vaaiec^adty 
ilkHghibt 6h6\i\d hi ftvmdtfd t And (kti iiivio> 
licble pf btectioii shoilld be ^itited to all wbff 
took ffeftige bi tb« tTmtthH, ahd patUcvAktif tA 
tbOiid wbicb were dedieafed to (he apoides St. 
PtHAt and St. Paml We know, tbat tbis was 
teligiously observed. The holy places were 
tiled with a tnked mtlltitilde of fu^vtfs who 
iougbt the promised safety, and who found it 
there. Within that sanctuary^ Uie airm of vio- 
lence was not lifted against the suppliant; 
from those altars Ho captive and lagged to 
d^ath or sUvfelfy ; iiay, We read, tbat fbii p%itl|f 

* Ades't Al«rictts, trepidam Romam blwidei, tttrlmt, ir- 
nimpit Date tamen pnecepto prii^g, «t si qui in saocte 
loca, pnecipu^ne in sanctorum apoittolonun Petri et PaxM 
bmiUcaa c&nfugigsent, hos in primis inviolatos SMurosqn* 
««8»8inere»it. turn deindi, in ipuuitutn possent, prcd» 
iahiantes, i aiiiguiiie tempetarent. 0«». Hisi. llJb. viU 
e.99. 
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^fi&pof^ pf bis owu acqQr4> pUced within the 
Ouri^tian asyla^* thos^ Pa^^m whom he ipij^ht 
]^.ve Aam, and who^ by the practice of Eo- 
oiao warfiure^ would have hem considered 
just ol^Qts of vei^ance within the temples of 
their own fal9e critics. Shall the infidelity of 
our own day8> an infidelity worse than Pagan^ 
iwNdttate a malicious douht of the mercy of 
Alarie? It might be amply illustrated from 
the records of the military transactions of 
those barbarians^ who^ in a subsequent age^ 
contended for the possession of Italy against 
the arms of the Eastern empire. If the zeal 
of Augustiu or Orosius be represented as re« 
ceiying^ with too much readiness, a testimony 
flattering to the cause of Christianity^ who 
shall attribute such a bias to the mind of Pro- 
cppius? Yet^ whoever peruses his account of 
the Gpthick war^ will meet with more instances 
of genuine mercy^ continence^ and ^nerosity» 
on the part of the barbarians alone^ than can be 
furnished by the entire military history of Pagan 
Rome.f 

* Ibi ^cpipiebat Umitem tnicidataris furor : iUuc i\\t^m 
bantiur h mi^erantibtts hostibus, quibus etiam extra ipsa 
toca pepercerant, nh in 698 incurrereut, qui similem mife* 
ricordiam npn habebant. Civ. Dei, lib. i. ^. 1. 

f In another siege of Rome, the Goths wonld pot injure 
ik^ phurch of St P)Md| which $t9Qi witMit th» W9)l^> and 
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It tppean» then^ that the flufferings of the 
eitj fjTom the hands of Alaric^ cqjuld not^ at the 
utmost^ be greater than the custom of Roman 
war allowed ; but that the new features of huma* 
nity were the immediate and happy effects of 
the religion of Christ.^ Yet, says Augustiii, 

was connected with it by a long colonnade, though their 
own operations were impeded by it : bat divine verricm 
was administered there as usnal. The same reverence was 
shewn to the charch of St. Peter. £ri h rts %m mt^t of ot 
rcwrct Sn tolU^x rots TorQois'^ts n^rifov ywt rtiv «««r»Xo<f n*rfy 
WdE^« marr» rar n» tmXffUi tuu^tj »%*?* "^^ ^f^' murat ytyoMv.- 
De BelL Goth. lib. ii. c, 4. When Totilas afterwards 
went to the siege of the city, he treated the inhabitants of 
the country with great mildness, and when he had taken 
Rome, having gone to pray in the church of St Peter, ha 
issued orders to stop all farther efiusion of blood, ib. lib.JiL 
e. 13—20. The conduct of the same barbarian at the cap. 
tare of Naples, had been singularly humane. The inhabi. 
tants having been nearly femished during the siege, he 
himself prescribed, that a moderate quantity of food 
should at first be given to each of them. He accustomed 
themgradnally to the use of sustenance so long withheld, 
and prevented the mischiefs which would have resulted 
from a sudden and voracious indulgence. When he had 
saved their lives, he set them at liberty, not excepting 
even the garrison. Procopius is so struck with this extra- 
ordinary humanity, that he seems to doubt the credibility 
of it in an enemy and a barbarian i--(pi\a%B^vwmt9s rns nXtt^ 
wras tw^et^xTOy ovrt wAi/aw, «ri &afia^m a^^i tf^tVHa-mu 
lib. iii. c. 8. 

* Quicquid igitur vastationis, trucidationis, dapredaU. 
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the Pagans persist in attributing their misfer- 
tunes to the civil establishment of the Gospel !- 
In the moment of danger, they abjured their^ 
useless gods ; and in order to conciliate the bar* 
barian soldier, tremblingly pronounced the 
name of Christ. The danger being removed^ 
they now return to their heathen impiety^ and 
again blaspheme that sacred Name to which they 
owe their unmerited safety. The common evils 
which have attended the capture of the city 
they perversely impute to our holy religion: 
the benefits which they have unexpectedly expe 
rienced, they arrogantly ascribe to their own 
FATE !* 



onis — in ist^ recentissimi RomaD^ clade commissum est, 
fecit hoc consuetudo bellomm. Quod autem more novo 
factum est, ut amplissimas basilicas implendBe popiilo cut 
parceretur, eiigerentur et decernerentur, ubi nemo feri. 
retur, unde nemo raperetar, qno lib^andi multi a miseran. 
tibtts hostibns ducerentur, unde captivandi nuIH nee I 
cnidelibus hostibus abducerentur ; hoc Christi nomini, 
hoc Christiano tempori tribuendum, quisquis non videt, 
caecas ; quisquis videt, nee laudat, ingratiis ; quisquis 
laudanti rehictatur, insanus est. Aug. Ciy. Dei, lib. i* 
C.7. 

♦ Sic eyaserunt multi, qui nunc Christianis temporibus 
detrahnnt ; et mala, quae ilia civitas pertulit,* Christo im- 
patant; bona vero qiiae in eos, ut vivererit, propter 
ChriBti honorem facta sunt, non imputant Christo nostro, 
%%dfaio suo. ib. lib. i. c. 1. 
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Hod then the fate df the Romans that influ- 
ence ia their preservatioo whidi the gods did 
D^t possess ? 

Au|(ustia gives vs a view of the notJona 
which were entertaiaed in his time eoaceniiogp 
ihe influence of fate^ and that consequ^ifc 
knowledge of events which might be ob^ 
tained from the practice of astrology. It was 
strenuously maintained by some^ diat the stara 
had a certain virtue of theit own^* and that tbe^ 
portended what they pleased through their po^ 
sition^ — a position exclusive of the will of the 
gods> or at least superior to it. This had been 
noticed by Cicero as a doctrine which had many 
followers in his age ; and a decisive influence 
over the birth and fortunes of individuals was 
superstitiously attributed to the zodiack.f It 
is evident^ that the tendency of such an opinioB 
was to destroy the belief^ or the worship^ of the 
gods altogether :| for all rational supplication 

* Aliqui — intelligant yim positionis siderum, q^ualis est 
quando quis nascitur, sWe concipitur, quod aliqui alienant 
4 Dei Toluntate. Civ, Dei, lib. v. c, 1. 

f Vim quandam esse aiunt signifero in orbe, qui Graecp 
^t^iaxos dicitur. De Divinat. lib. ii. c. 43. 

X TUs wafl also the conclusion of Emebiuj, or rattier of 
Origen, fr6m w)iom he quotes : — e* y«^ ttathva^fm T«Si t/wk 
yu%3^atty JUKI 0i «ri^» xsotna-ny «$» ^$ vm^m rv rttrv* ^^p^ 
«AA«X«j ffVivXAxijf ^vjurr«i ym^att^ Siov^ ahoytT^ jf^^Hf^ ^N^^ 
rifa mt^tf Iti^^eta^au Pwep. ETaog. lib. vi. «• !!•. 
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igdkittei to tth chjtei of $iip(ro8edpowet ; Btfll 
if itie gddd hn J onfy m rabordinate Md fyerthifteid 
Aireetioil of eyeAU, their attaftf must soon be 
detert^d fof itiose 6t their snpef iorsr. Tbh iii^ 
C6nvcinient cdnse^etice was perceived by anotfief 
class of pefscms^ Wbo therefore attempted to pre^ 
ierve (be credit of tht stars and the gods to^ 
^^er. Hfeir argument was^ that afthoiigh 
.human 6vent^ Were immediately indicated by 
the position and aspect of the stars^ yet the real 
directors of these appearances were the godii 
firofii their remoter situations.* They impressed 
certain impulses on the face of the heavens ; 
and these were communicated to mortals through 
the observation of the stars. In tbis sense there- 
fore^ tbe stars were only a convenient medium 
of the Will of thegods^ the instruments of their 
sovereign pleasure. But here again it is evi*- 
dent^ that^ if all human actions are determined 
by the will of the gods^ the gods are chargeable 
with bU the crimes and calamities of mankind ; 
an opinion^ from which Plato dirunk with 99 
much horrofy that he purposely committed the 
fonnation of mortals to the lesser gods^ lest his 
Demiitfge should suffer a just reproach from 

* Dicuatar steU« significsre potiiU isto qakm fiM^ere. 
CIt. ]M| ttlK V. a. 1. 
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the moral irregularities which might follow.* 
But indeed the whole language of Roman astro- 
logy was equally adverse to this interpretation ; 
and the terms of the Mathematici^ as they were 
called^ asserted in the strongest manner^ that 
events were fortunate or otherwise^ and actions 
were good or evil, hy tha positive determination 
of the stars.f Upon this, as well as every other 
branch of divination practised at Rome, Cicero 
poured all the force of his ridicule. And in- 
deed, the absurdity inherent in the art itself^ 
was often found to be highly embarrassing to 
the professors. One of these perplexities we see 
in the account of Nigidius, a man deemed of suf- 
ficient genius and learning to be named together 
with Yarro.;]; He was driven to a strange method 

*lfa mr awetist tm xmxtas ixas-^ afatrt^s* Pluiarch* De 
Fato, c. ». 

f Non quidem ita solent loqui^Mathematici, ut dicant. 
Mars ita positus homicidam^sigiiificat,>8ed homkidam facit. 
Civ. Dei, lib. v. c. 1. • 

X A, Gellias, lib. xix. c. 14. Lucau speaks of him, as 
might be expected, with much reyerence. — 

At Figoius, ctti cura Deos, seeretaque oeH 
N6sse fuit, quern non stellarum iEgyptia Memphis 
^quaret visu, numerisque moyentibus astra. 
Aut hie errat (ait) nuU^ cum lege per aevum 
Mnndus, et incerto discttrrunt sidera motu ; 
Aut, si'fata movent, orbi, generique paratar 
Human© matura lues Lib.i. v, 639. 
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of maintaining the credit of bis opinions. In 
order to expliain the' different fates of twin 
TbI.rothers, he (exhibited the notable experiment of 
, the wheel, from which- he obtain^ the name of 
J^'igulus. As the wheel turned rapidly round, 
he marked it with 'ink, at two quick strokes. 
When the wheel stopped, the marks were foiind 
at almost the opposite parts of the circle. 
^^ Thus it is, said he, with the rotation of the 
, circle of the heavens. This also is so rapid, 
that children born, as it were, at the same 
moment, have very different parts of the hea- 
veas presented to them ; and thus is their dissi* 
milarity explained ! *** 

The same uncertainty and contradiction is 
found in all the systems of the Pagans con- 
cerning fate, providence^ and the events of 
liumah life. Some appeared to exclude a pro-, 
vidende by the establishment of fate ; and others, 
giving the supreme rank to providence, made 
fate consequential to it, and dependent upon 
it. This, the more lofty of the opinions of anti-* 

^Sic, inquit, in taati cceli rapacttate, etiam si alter post 

alterum, taoti «eleritate> nascatur, quanta rotam bis ip^e 

percassi, in cceli spatio plurimam est. Hiac aunt, inquit, 

' qoiBcaBque dissimiilimaperfaibenturin morUms, casibusqUe 

geminornm. Aug. CIV, Dei, lib. v* c. $. 
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„%wty, WM lAi^t by PJitto. \<Vi9j^mS to,itt 
.Yjenir taken of thi» purt of >i» philosoplij by 
Plutjirch, he iwti^bJMbfd ft .4apje providence. 
The Ant* catmtt in mi HDioQ of the intdm- 
gence and bep^cense of the jrime Di^ity^ jipd 
the application of these. qunUties taf^li^u^, 
Older, and p#rfectioq of «Yery, thing di.Wnf?. ^e 
j;«ext resides in the «econd«Hy upds. I^i^jpuiJ^e 
..tl^ir progress throygh the ;h(^au| i^^-; . bvt 
^^ir qfficip is to pteserTO &fc ordier a^ig|^ed|o 
■portal »ffairs„«nd to prQTide/#r ttte.^etf And 
.9ontinnaoce of fkU^p m rthejr kwAii. The Jft«t 
jyrovidence is f^^t wbifiji -is .ejj^rted by Jhe 
Demons. To these is eQimnil;ted ihe .iD^^pn 
.of. the. actions of indiTidiiftl^ ; .9|id,,/Qrti)efiore 
convenient disch^r^ of thi» ol|ke, jt^ey kc 
jpla^ced near ^to (he e»rti|i„w^ ^rowtd it, JFajte 
therefore is here^siibjectfid tp H?e priwH^^rpyi- 
dence, or i; tbe^wlt of it. Mfi tkifi MW^ln- 
iion results frxtfn the ilpctrine lOfffte^ Jaj 

yBpm. TmJ>Tt^.smBffL^^^imfiA^usrtarmn^ms,rM miitmapm mft^i^ 
pvXams rt K»i wwiowmn ami. JhJSUOy,^ 9^ ^ 
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Timsem concerning the formation of the nwrld. 
For^ M/%en the Demiurge had extracted tiie pre- 
sent order of things from the confusion in wlndh 
lihef lay^ he taught to the sotik wbich ware neirt 
'provided^ and placed in the stars^ the natiHre of 
all things^ and the laws which th&y were io 
follow. And in these settled injunctions coa- 
"tists the declaration of fi^. But it would ^ 
unprofitable^ and indeed endless^ to pursue the 
opinions 6f the m6st enlightened of the Headieiis 
' concerning a supreme will and the consequiebt 
nature of human events. 8ome maintained^ 
that liiose things only were possible^ which 
were certainly to take place faareafter, while 
others asserted the possibility; though the things 
should never happen. Some, as we have seen, 
could not understand the condition of man 
without calling in the control of fate; while 
others contended^ that what might be satisfac- 
torily explained through the laws (^nature and 
the accidents of fortune^ ought to exclude the 
interfereace «uf fate. Some fiiffirmed lall f>ast 
events to have been necessaiy^ and diencei eon- 
eluded^ that future events connected wi& those 
must be necessary also. Other philosophers 
denied both posilioiis.^ There i» only one more 

* These nl tUHor^^dM aMliaosjoffilM «^ VM^m^ to 
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bf these notions which shall be noticed^ on 

-account of tlie part which the Christian writers 
took in the refutation of it. It was the system 
of those^ wUo^ abandoning the agency of the 

' stars, asserted a physical fate in an eternal series 
and concatenation of causes and effects.* This 

-however, they still referred to the will of the 
gods; and thus was produced a necessity in 
mortal affairs through a divine predestination, 

':Botwithstanding the distinctions invented by 
Chrysippus^f in order to rescue his doctrine 
from that reproach. 

This opinion had been encountered by Cicero ; 
and in one part of his argument against the 
Stoicks he is supported by Augustin. Cicero 
maintained the freedom of human will ; and it 
was in defence of this fav.oiirite position, that he 

be found in the fra^^m^nt of Cicero De Fato. This with 
the two books of Divination, and the Treatise of the 
Nature of the Gods, will give a good yiew of the opinions 
of the antients on the subjects in qfuestion. 

'*Qoi non astrorum constitutionem, sed omnium con. 
nexicmem seriemque causarum, qui fit omne quod fit, Fati 
nomine appellant. Civ. Dei, lib. y. c. 8. 

f Chrysippus autem, cikm et necessitatem improbaret, et 
nihil yellet sine praepositis causis eyenire, causarum genera 
distinguit, ut et necessitatem effugiat, et retineat fatum. 
Cic. de Fato. The distinction was between proximate and 
principal) effidentand antecedent causes^ &g 
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'denied the power of foretelling future events^ 
the point which his brother Quintus was so 
anxious to prove.* Augustin concurs with 
him in the assertion of the free will of man^ 
but corrects his imperfect notions of the pre- 
science of God.f Cicero seems to have feared^ 
that future events could not be foreseen^ except 
through the suppoi»tion of a fate. While there- 
fore he reptrobated the doctrine of a fate, and, 
at the same time, the knowledge of futurity, he 
destroyed the perfections of the Deity. But 
Augustin informs him, that God, by his nature, 
necessarily knows whatever will be done, yet 
that man is subject to no fate. The Divine 
prescience has no influence on human actions ; 
and man himself, not knowing future events, 
labours to produce them with the full freedom 
of his will. Nor is this freedom violated be- 
cause the order of things is foreseen. Our wills 
are themselves a part of that order ; and though 
the actions flow from them, and are their fore- 
seen effects, they are, as to man, substantially 
and properly free. J 

♦ Cic. De Diyinat. 

+ This important point is carefully discussed in the 9th 
and 10th Chapters of the 5th Book of Civ. Dei. 

X Non est autem consequens, ut si Deo certus est 
•mniam ordo dausarum, ideo nihil sit in nostra Tpluntati* 

L 
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This appeal then to the assistance of fate^ 
whether separate from Providence, or in con- 
currence with it, is proved to be of no avail to 
the cause of Paganism; and the question is 
brought round to the point from which it 
began ; namely, the protection afforded to the 
empire by the gods of Rome. That these were 
unable to support the state, was first proved ; 
and when, for the sake of an escape^ recourse 
was had to the supposition of a fate, this has 
also appeared to be nugatory. Cicero deter- 
mined against the Stoics, the nullity of fate; 
and while he refuted others, he was himself 
corrected by Augustin, who, having main- 
tained with him the freedom of human actions, 
established against him the compatibility of the 
Divine prescience with our moral liberty.* The 

arbitrio. Et, ipsae quippe nostrse voluntates in causarum 
ordine sunt, qui certus est Deo, ej usque praescientii conti. 
netur : quoniam et humanae voluntates humanorum operam 
causa? sunt. Civ. Dei, lib. v. c. 9. 

* This is the subject of one of Boethius's conversations ; 
and the result is similar; — Haec igitur etiam pnecognita 
liberos habent eventus. De Consolat. Philos. lib. v. 
Pros. 4. The same conclusion had been drawn by Origen : 

TO Tijy vj^oyvtuaiy th 0i« fji.ri Hvact xaravxyxatTtKyif rwv tj^otyvojo-^ 
fAivuf tjix^us. The question is treated at length in the 6th 
Book of Eusebius's Preparation, See particularly c. 6 
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result is therefore, that those Pagans who were 
preserved at the capture of Rome/ had no more 
obligation to their fate, than the empire at large 
owed to its gods. What the rest of the inha- 
bitants suffered at the hands of Alaric, was the 
usual treatment of war, or the proper punish- 
ment of their sins.- — Still there were a few cir- 
cumstances connected with the fall of the city, 
from which the vindictive disposition of Hea- 
thenism drew a malignant satisfaction ;, and they 
shall here be noticed, chiefly for the sake of 
pointing out the sentiments of the early writers 
of the Church, on one of the most important ar- 
ticles of our religion. 

There were two classes of persons who rea- 
soned in thi« hostile manner. Some, as was 
lately observed, had been saved from instant 

and 1 1 . Milton endeavours to ghe the highest authority 
to this doctrine, by ascribing it to the Almighty, concern* 
ing the fallen angels. 

^—-they themselves decreed 

Their own, revolt, not I ; if I foreknew, 
Foreknowledge had no influence on their fault. 
Which had no less prov'd certain, unforeknowa. 
So without least impulse or shadow of fate, 
Or aught by me immutably foreseen, 
They trespass, authors to themselves in |dl, 
Both what they judge and what they choose. 

Bdokiii. 
L2 
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death by the influence of the name of Christ. 
Hence ^as drawn an argument of singular per- 
Terseness^ that to preserye an enemy was unwtNT- 
thy of the Deity ; and that^ in an indulgence 
granted in common to the belieyerg of Christy 
and the haters of his name^ a want was betrayed 
either of sagacity to perceive a just distinelion^ 
or of power to enforce it*!* To these blasphe- 
mers it was answered^ that they wholly mistook 
the moral government of God upon earthy axid 
that they ought to view it in analogy with his 
natural Providence. ^^ He maketh the sun to 
shine upon the evil and the good ; and sendeth 
rain on the just and on the unjust: "f Of the 
civil blessings^ therefore^ which are poured^ in 
so liberal a manner^ from the opened hand of 
God^ a portion falls onfhe evil and undeserving. 
But this goodness is not the effect of weakness 
or imprudence in the great Author of it. His 
object is, to soften the hearts of those who share 
his bounty^ and to bring them to repentance.;]; 

* Cur ergo ista divina misericordia etiam ad impios in. 
gratosque pervenit ? Civ. Dei, lib. i, c. 8. 

+ St. Matt* V. 45. 

X The same thought is applied by the apostle to the Di- 
vine purpose, in the revelation of his will. ^^ Despisest 
thou the riches of his goodness^ not knowing that the 
goodness of God leadeth thee to repentance?" Rom. 
ii. 4, 
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And it is pleasing to observe, that, while so 
many Pagans hardmed themselves against the 
experience of Divine mer6y, and became more 
obnoxious to punishment in another world, some 
of them were effectually touched with remorse 
by their Unexpected deliverance. They repent- 
ed of theit past i^ns, forsook the worship of 
their idols, virere converted to the faith, and 
openly justified the preservation which had heed 
extended to their persons.* 

iTie other class dwelt on an accusation of a dif- 
ferent kind, which led, without their intention, 
to the most satisfactory defence of Ihe Gospel. 
The idolater, unable to vindicate his own dei- 
ties, whose helplessness was proved by so many 
convincing instances, thought that their honour 
might yet be preserved, if he could implicate 
the God of the Christians in the same failure of 
protection. It was retorted therefore, with much 
appearance of triumph, that during the siege^ 
and in the assault of the city, the Christian in- 
habitants had suffered together with the worship- 
pers of the false gods. They had been wasted 
with the common famine, and many were slain 
in the contest, or had fallen into the hands of the 

* Quidam eorum ista cogitantes, poenitendo ab Impie. 
^t« se corriguat. Civ. Dei, lib. i. c. 8« . 
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Barbarians.^ To these objectors, it was re- 
plied with equal force of truths that the suffer- 
ings of the Christian are to him no cause of de- 
spondency, no proof either of the weakness or 
malevolence of the Deity whom he serves. The 
Providence of God has placed him in this world 
as a candidate for greater happiness in another 
and eternal state ; and knowing that this high 
reward is reserved for him, he does not ex- 
pect a present exemption from the evils of life ; 
he patiently waits for that final judgment which 
shall separate the servants of God, from those 
that obey him not ;f and meanwhile makes his 
very trials conducive to his future happiness. 
They correct his errors, sober hi* passions, pu- 
rify his heart, and tend to preserve him in the 
fear and favour of God. While, &erefore, 
he joyfully acknowledges blessings, which ex- 

^Multos, inquiuni, etiftm Ghristianos fames diutuma 
Tastayit,— multi etiam interiectl sant, — multi etiam captivi 
dtacti sunt Cir. Dei, lib. i, c. 1 1 — 14. 

f This had also been the argument of Tertullian against 
those, who, in his time, objected to the Christians, that 
their God made no visible distinction between them and 
the Pagans, in the common events of life ; —qui enim semei 
as ternum judicium destinavit, post sa:culi finem, non praeci- 
pitat discretioi^m, quae est conditio judicii, ante s«culi fi^ 
Ben. Apol. c. 41. 
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Cite his best gratitude to Heaven, and surpass 
all the impure enjoyments of wicked, men ; while 
he is thankful for the supports and consolations 
of his daily life, for the testimony of his con- 
science, and the animating certainty of his 
Christian hopes, he also confesses, that the very 
disasters which are allowed to befall him, how- 
ever misinterpreted by the profane observer, are 
equally designed for his benefit. His welfare 
is promoted by the experience of evil, as well as 
of good ; and his superior fortitude arises from 
his faith. To the insulting question, therefore, 
''Where is* thy God?*'* he triumphantly re- 
plies— '' My God, different in all his attributes 
from the false and impotent gods of the Hea- 
then, is to be found wherever his worshippers 
are. If I am carried into captivity, his conso- 
lations shall yet reach me ; if I lose the posses- 
sions of this life, my precious faith shall still 
supply their want ; and if I die, not as the suf- 
fering Heathen dies, by his own impatient and 

* Illi probation! ejus iiisultant, eique dicunt, cum forte 
in aliqua temporalia mala devenerit, Ubi est Deus tnus ?— 
Deus meus ubique praesens est, ubtque totus, niisqnamin. 
cliisus, qui possit adesse secretus, abesse non motus. Ille 
cum me adversis rebus cxagitat, aut merita examinat, aut 
peccata casiigat, mercedemque mihi aeternam pro toleratis 
pie malis temporalibus servat. Civ. Deij lib. i. c. 29. 
See also c. 10. 
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impioua haad^ but^ in obedience to tbe will &f; 
God,^ my gtest. leward b^ns ; I AM etfiBtr 
upon a life which will never mor^ be Uken from 
me ; and thenceforth all teafi shall be' wi|^^, 
from my eyes." Such is the superibr^y of the 
Christian under the worst of present evils. THi^ 
Pagan worships his gods for the sake of tempos, 
ral good. When^ dierefore; he falls into ea^r 
lamity^ he misses the great object of his pra}^9w% 
And hence comes his complaint of the want of 
Providence^ and his profligate attaoo^t to coiK 
found the cause of the Almighty wKh the wor- 
ship of his own helpless idoLi^ 

And here occurs the circumstance^ fio which 
particular allusion was just now made. In 
the tumult and distress which followed, the cap*- 
ture of the city> not only ware many Christians 
slain^ but the usual respect could not be paid to 
the dead ; and the bodies of the faithful had 
wanted burial. f The Pagans had long observ 

* This was a triumphant argument with the primitiT« 
•writers. Some of the greatest and wisest of the Pagani 
had fled to suicide, as a remedy of evil allowed and die- 
tated by philosophy itself, and were followed with profli- 
gate or unthinking admiration. The Christian bore all 
sufferings through the support of faith ; and the inviolabU 
rule was, that life should nevejr be quitted till God called 
for it in his due time. 

f At enim in tant& strage cadaverum, nee sepelirl po*. 
tuerunt. Qy. Dei, lib. i. c. 13. 
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i^the rc9igio\i6 atteiitioii with which the mortal 
rramms of believers were interred. From the 
lecent privation of these pious ceremonie^.there^ 
fore^ they drew an argunient of additional in-» 
suit, luid inferred^ that the God of the Ghris-^ 
tiaai^as indifferent to the protection of fats fol^ 
lowers^ in death as well as in life. 

The piety of Christian antiquity has C(mvey^ 
to us the motives from which proceeded a reli<> 
gious attention to the' dead bodies of believers. 
While livings these had been the temples of the 
Holy Spirit ; and through bis guidance^ they 
were impelled to the performance Of works ac- 
ceptable to God, In this sense was interpreted 
ine expostulation of St. Paul to the Corinthians^ 
*' Know ye not, that your body is the temple of 
the Holy Ghost which is in you, which ye have of 
God, and ye are not your own ?"* Those mem- 
bers, therefore, which had been employed as the 
instruments of the Divine will upon earth, were, 
though mortal in their nature, to be treated with 
signal respect, on account of the reverence due 
to that sacred Guest which had deigned to in-* 
habit, and direct them to the purposes of salva-^ 
tion.f Yet c^msolation was not wanting to be- 

♦ 1 Cor. vi. 19. 

+ Nee ideo contemnenda et abjicienda sunt corpora de» 
fvactpruni} maximique jiutorum atque fidelimn, qvibiiS' 
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lievers^ though the desired burial could not be 
procured. And this resulted from the sure and 
certain hope of the resurrection of the body to 
eternal life.* They mighty and they did, suc- 
cessfully argue with the Pagans on inferior 
principles; and, in a manner which is charac- 
teristick of the writings of those ages, they 
adapted their reasonings to the motives which 
they knew to be more familiar to the men of na- 
ture, than the sublime discoveries of the Gospel. 
Much praise had been bestowed on the senti- 
ment of Lucan, that the soldiers of Pompey who 
lay neglected in the plain of PharsaUa, and 
whose ashes wanted an urn, had the nobler vault 
of Heaven for a covering. f Lucan had been 

tanquani organis et vasis ad omnia bona opera Sanctus usus 
estSpiritus. Civ. Dei, lib. i. c. 13. A ugustin interprets 
the words of the Saviour concerning the woman who 
anointed him, as involving a recommendation of this case. 
*^ Why trouble ye the woman ? For she hath wrought a 
good work upon me ; for in that she hath poured this 
ointment on my body, she did it for my burial," — Matt. 
26, 10. 

* Ad Dei providentiam, cui placeuttalia pietatis officia, 
corpora mortuorum pertinere significant, propter iidem 
resurrectionis adstniendam. Civ. Dei, lib. i. c. 13. 

+ Libera Fortunae mors est : capit omnia tellus 
Qa» gemUt ;— Coelo t«gitm: qui nou habet urnam. 
♦ Lib. vfi. 
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preceded m this imagery by the magnificent 
eulogiura, which Xenophon bestowed, with so 
much art, upon the military life of the Persians, 
whose house, was the earth and the sky, and 
whose places of repose Were the ground which 
nature abundantly supplied,* This was the 
admired reasoning of a patriotick philosophy ; 
and armies were taught to look forward with 
magnanimity to fatigues and dangers during 
life, and to the abandonment of their bodies af- 
ter death, through the force of motives merely 
political. f How superior is the privilege of the 

* Gobrias being asked by Cyrus, whether the Persians 
or his own people had most beds, tents, houses, &c. ? ig 
made to convey a skilful compliment to the former:— 
vpJvy vn ro9 A/', tv 0/5' ort s'^ufA^ra urXftft/ tTt xxi xXivxtj xati otKt» 
yt tgroXXar f^ei^ut ij vfjartfo. njf Bf^iK' ol yt o/x/fs fjuev p^^ijo-ds yji n 
xoct ov^atv^y xXiTtott V v[a.iv ei<rtt oiroavt ysvoivr av tvtxt tiff yns» 
Cyrop, lib. v. 

+ Sepulturx curam etiam eorum philosophi contempse. 
runt : et saepe universi exercitus, dum pro terrensl patrik 
morerentur, ubi postea jacerent, vel quibus bestiis esca 
fierent, non curaverunt^ Liciiitque de hie re poetis plausl. 
biliter dicere, " Coelo tegitur qui non habet urnanu'* 
Quanto miniis debent de corporibus insepultis insultare 
Christianis, quibus et ipsius carnis et membrorum omnium 
reformatio non solum ex terr^, veriim etiam ex alionim ele. 
mentorum secretissimo sinu, quo dilapsa cadavera recesse. 
rant, in temporis puncto reddenda, et redintegraoda pro- 
mittitur ? Civ. Dei. lib. i. c. 12. 
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Christian ! Though his mortal pUrt shduld re* 
main unbUried^ though it should become the 
prey of beasts^ or though its particles should be 
scattered through all the elements ; yet he retaiins 
his sure and certain hope of the resurrection 
through Jesus Christ. He knows that God is 
faithful^ who hath promised to restore him at the 
last day ; and from the bosom of the earthy from 
the distant regions of the air^ and the most secret 
recesses of all nature^ shall his Almighty pow« 
once more collect the parts so long disseyefed. 
The man shall^ in a moment of time^ be formed 
anew, and substantially stand before his M aker^ 
to receive the eternal reward of his faith and obe- 
dience. 

It will be of importance to remark in this 
piace^ that the same fundamental doctrine which 
was thus supported by Augustin^ had been as- 
^rted against the objections of unbelievers, 
from the first age of Christianity. In the argu- 
Oient of Tatiaa against the Greeks^ who regard- 
ed the belief of the resurrection as no more than 
the fond dream of a mistaken piety^ he compares 
the restoration of the body for future judgment, 
with the wonderful production of the race of 
mankind out of their original nothings and ar- 
^es that the power of God is equally capable 
of both, operations. You may bum this body ; 
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and, by depriving it of the burial which we de- 
sire, attempt to scatter its particles beyond the 
reach of DiTine Providence., But you cannot 
send them beyond the limits of the world itself; 
and the world belongs to God, and all that it 
contains. Although, therefore, I should be 
consumed with fir^, or wasted with floods, or 
torn in pieces by the wild beasts which you may 
let loose against me, my remains are still laid up 
in the repository of god. . They cannot es- 
cape his sight, though they should lie hid from 
every human eye; and in his own appointed 
time he will restore them to that connexion and 
unity, which you impiously labour to dissolve.^ 

Xff» V7F0 ^nifiuv ^i»air»a^Wy TAMEIOIX tvatTTQuetfjixi ^Kaa-iH Sit- 
woTtt* KAt /xsy 'Gj\wy(ps x»t ocOtos UK oih r» CCVOKSif^Va, 0tOS $1 Q 
QaatXgvMty ore ^tiXtraiy rtjy o^atlmii atvra/ fMvu vwora<r/y atvoKaram 
^nTH tj^os ro oL^yoLiof* Contr. Graec. c. 9, 10. This, among 
many other instances, will serve to suggest the sense in 
which we are to understand the burning of the early Chris- 
tians by their Pagan persecutors. Death was inflicted iii 
a manner, which conveyed a defiance of the doctrine of th# 
resurrection of the body. One of the most striking «xam. 
pies of this aati^Chrifitiaii enmity is seen in )Ae accdunt 
which* Euse]^ius gives of the martyrdom of Polyoup. The 
fire not readily oonsttmiBg him, hiS was stabbed at the stake* 
His friends now eamestly begged tiit body ; but the CesBk 
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Athenagoras^ in his treatise of the Resurrec* 
tioii, united with the authority of Scripture, 
such philosophy as his age could furnish, in or- 
der to prove that the hody would be restored 
to the soul, and that both would exist together in 
a state of future rewards and punishments. And 
he drew his reasoning alternately from the con- 
iititution of man, from the evident purpose of his 
existence in this life, and from the power and 
the will of God. This too was the doctrine of 
Minucius Felix and TertuUian. The former 
makes Caecilius caution his opponent against 
the vulgar notion, that things not capable of 
being seen by man, do not appear to the eye of 
God ; for whatever is dispersed, passes into the 
elements, and these are all subject to the Divine 
inspection and controul.* The latter, in several 
parts of his Apology, argues with the Gentiles 
on the ground of their philosophy, and upbraids 
them with a ready reception of every improba- 

turioD, instigated also by the Jews, resolved to burn it. 
Hist. Eccl. lib. iv. c, 15. Compare St. Paul's supposi^ 
tion, 1 Cor^ xiii. 3^ 

* Tu perire et Deo eredis, si qnid oculis nostris hebeti- 
bus snbtrahitur ? Corpus omne, sive arescit in pulyerem, 
flive in humorem solvitur, vel in cinerem comprimitur, vd 
in ardorem tenuatur, subducitur nobis ; sed Deo, eiemen* 
torum,custodi, resenratur. Dial. p. 52<L 
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bility taught by their own sophists^ and an ob- 
stinate disbelief of the great and salutary truths 
of the Scriptures.* He well knew the perverse 
spirit of Paganism. The time had been, when 
he indulged against Christianity the same pro- 
faneness which marked the Heathen with whom 
he lived ; and he penitentially confesses, that the 
doctriile of the Resurrection was one of the ob- 
jects of his scorn, f But his heart was gradu- 
ally subdued by the influence of the religion 
which he hated. He was converted to the 
faith, and maintained, with a zeal which might 
atone for his former infidelity, that God, who 
raised the world out of nothing, is equally able 
to restore any part of his creation which he has 
suffered to perish ; that he will call from the 
earth, the sea, and every part of nature, the bo- 
dies of all who have existed from the beginning 
of the world, and render to every man according 

* Si quis philosophus affirmet, ut ait Laberius de sen- 
tential Pythagorae, hominem fieri ex mulo— nonne conses. 
sum movebit, et fidem infiget, etiam ab animalibiis abstinen. 
di ? At enim Christianas, si de hpmine hominem', ipsum. 
que de Caio Caium reducere promittat, lapidibus magis, 
nee saltem caestibus a populo exigeiur. C. 48. 

+ These instances are curious, and throw light on the 
treatment of St. Paul at Athens : — '^ When they heard of 
the resurrection of the dead, some mocked." Acts xTii. 
32. 
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to his works, whether they have been good or 
evil. It is pleasing to see the passions of men 
unsuspectingly compelled to adv'ane^ the will of 
'God. The malice of the Pagani^ thought onfy^ 
of gratifying itself in the wounds which it k- 
flicted on the feelings of those Chrwtiaflfs who 
survived the capture of Rome ; and thift led Au- I 

gustin, in conformity with the doctrine 6f the 
earlier fathers, to a solemn and <!^ircunii^ntial 
declaration of the firm belief o# the Church ia 
the resurrection of the body ! The objections,, 
therefore, which were drawn from the sufferibgs 
of the Christians, as an exeuse for tke declared 
impotence of the Heathen deities, were not 
only unavailing to the Pagan cause, but tended 
to the more triumphant vindication of the Oos-^ 
pet. The gods were left in their former discre- 
dit; and nothing could be more evidently 
proved, than that the Romans owed neither theit 
personal welfare, nor the establishment of their 
en[ipire to such protectors. The claim then of 
temporal benefits arising from the worship of 
idols, is at end. They did not confer on their 
votaries the benefits of the '' life that now is ;'* 
and the first part of our argument is accomplished. 
Indeed, nothing is more frequently and pointedly 
asserted by the early vindicators of the Gospel, 
than that the Romans had obtained their em^ 
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pire before they were possessed of their gods. 
In the time of Numa^ says Tertullian,* their re- 
ligion wag simple/without a pompous worship 
or a loftjr capitol. The altars were occasional^ 
and of turf, the vessels of Samian clay, and the 
Grecian and Tuscan artists had not yet over- 
whelmed the city with the images of the gods. 
And it is allowed that this simplicity continued 
till the conquest of Asia. The dominion of the 
Romans, therefore, was not the effect, but the 
cause of their superstitions; and the new gods 
of other countries followed in the train of vic- 
tory.f That nothing might be wanting to the 

* Frugi relligio, et panperes ritus, et nulla capitolia cer. 
tantia ccelo ; sed temeraria de cespite altaiia, et yasa ad- 
huc Samia, et nidor ex illis, et JDeus ipse nusquam. Non. 
dum enim tunc ingenia Graecorum atque Tuscorum fingendis 
simulachris urbem inundaTerant, Ergo non ante relligiosi 
Roman! qn4m magni ; ideoque non ob hoc magni, quia 
relligiosi. Apol. c.^26. 

t Undique hospites Deos quaerunt, et suos faciunt: — 
sic dnm unitersaram gentium sacra suscipiunt, etiara regna 
raeruenittt. Min. Felix, Dial. p. 53. — If the assertion of 
a Christian writer is not allowed, the confession of the Pa. 
fans themselTes must be conclusive. 

Nos in templa tuam Romana accepimus Isin : 
Semide6sque canes, et sistra jubentia luctus, 
Et quern tu plangens hominem testari^ Osiiin. 

Lucan. lib; tH!. 
M 
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iuccess of their argument^ the Christian writers 
farther reminded their adversaries, that long pros- 
perity and extended dominion had been granted 
to nations which had never respected or acknow- 
ledged the gods of Rome. The Assyrian em- 
pire, of which the Romans had heard and vnrit- 
ten so much, was established without any aid 
from the Trojan or Italian mythology.* The 
Persians were celebrated for conquest, amid the 
profession of an idolatry not only different fropi 
that of Rome, but hostile to it.f The Jews too, 
who alone possessed the knowledge of the one 
true God, were, through his signal protection, 
blessed with, great temporal prosperity ; and this 
they forfeited through a criminal attachment to 
polytheism,;]; on which the Romans credulously 

* Constat regnum Assyriorum k Nino rege long^ la« 
t^que porrectum. Si nullo Deorum adjutorio magnum hoc 
i regnum et prolixum fuit, quare Diis Romanis tribnitur 
Romanum imperium ? Civ. Dei, lib. iy. c. 7. 

f Si proprios Deos habuerunt Assyrii, quasi peritiorte 
fabros imperii construendi atque servandi, nunqnidna^ 
. mortui sunt, quando et ipsi imperium perdiderunt ? — Aut 
mercedenon sibi reddita (a passing blow at Laomedonand 
his hireling gods) vel aii^ promiss^ majore, ad Medos 
transire maluerunt, atque ind^ rursus ad Persas, Cyro 
invitante, et aliquid commodius pollicente ?^ib^ 

X Si non in eum pecc^ssent impia cunositate, tanquam 
fnagicis artibws seducti ad alienos Deos et idola defluendo, 
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Veliedl^ as the only means of empire ! They arfe 
•now dispersed over the , earth ; and one of the 
treasons of their dispersion was^ that^ while they 
were driven from the territory which God, in 
his kindness, had conferred on them, they might 
be compelled to witness the prophesied destmc*- 
tion of their sinful idolatry, and the increasing 
honours of the name of Christ, whom they had 
impiously crucified. 

By whom thea was empire conferred on the 
Romans ? and to whom are to foe attributed the 
«vils which attended its progress ? 

The first of these questions is briefly answered 
by Tertullian ; the second by Augustin. — ^^ He 
is the dispenser of kingdoms, to whom belongs 
the world which is governed, and man himself 
who governs it. The changes of secular domi-r 
nion which arise at diflerent periods of time, are 
ordained by Him who was before all time : and 
the rise and fall of states must be referred to 
Him alone, who e^^ted before hpman society 

^t pbstremi Christ4in oedideado, in eodem regno mansis^ 
sent. £t nunc qupd per Qmnes fer^ terras gent^que dis. 
persi sunt, iUius.unius yeri Dei providsntja est; x^t quod 
Deormn falsorum csqu^quaque simulachra, urae, Inci, 
templa evertuntur, et sacrificia prohibentui?} de codicibus 
eorum piobetar. ib« c, 34. 
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began."* Yctnot to Him arc we t6 ascribetbe 
abuse of power, and the unprincipled enlarge- 
ment of dominion. " God is the creator of every 
nature, and the bestower of every power. But 
the abuse of the divine gifts arises from the de*- 
pravity of the will of man : and this is contrary 
to nature, and the will of God/'f The means 
therefore, which are furnished by the Deity, are 
liable to evil application, through human per- 
verseness. Hence, while the power of Rome is 
acknowledged to have been derived from Him, 
his blessed name is free from the imputati<m of 

* yidete igitnr ne iUe regna dispenset, cujus est et orbU 
qui regnatur, et homo ipse qui regnat : He Ule Tices domi- 
nationum ipsis temporibns in saeculo ordinaverit, qui ante 
•mne tempos fuit, et seculum eorjms temponun fecit : ne 
IUe civitates extoUa^; aut depHmai, sub quo fait aliquando 
«ine ciyitatibusgens hominom. Tert, Apol. c. 36. 

+ Sicut enim omnium naturarum creator est, ita omnium 
potestatum dator, non voluntatum. Malae qulppe volun. 
tates ab iUo non sunt ; quoniam contra naturam sunt, quae 
ab illo est. Civ. Dei, lib. t. c. 11. This is not a remem. 
brance of Manicheism, but is to be referred to Scripture ; 
St. James, c. i. 13, 14. Augu'stin adapts the whole of the 
discussion concerning free-will and fate to the purpose of 
his argument on the temporal prosperity of the em[»re. 
Deus itaque summus et venis, cum Verbo suo et Spirits 
Sancto, qus tria unum sunt, — nnllo modo est credendns 
regna hominum eoriiinque dominationes et servitutes, 4 
suae Fro¥identiaB legibus alienas esse Toluisse.'^ib; 
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having authorized the extension of its empii^^ 
by blood an4 treachery. 

But the time had been^ when the Romans 
were swayed by better motives : and here oqcurs 
a distinguished sentiment of Augustin^ with - 
which I shall close this part of the subject. 

In the earlier ages of the state^ before the 
love of unlimited power possessed the Romans^ 
they had felt the spirit of true patriotism^ and 
acted on genuine views of civil liberty. They 
loved their country^ and not themselves; and 
while their private lives were free from offence 
against the laws^ and governed by the rules of 
decency and temperance^ they magnanimously 
laboured to promote the publick good.* This 
was the foundation of their greatness and their 
fame. These were their civil virtues ; and Pro- 
vidence> which is ever benevolent towards the. 
faintest and most imperfect efforts on the side of 
goodness^ bestowed on courage^ disinterestedness^ ^ 

* Isti privataa res snas pro re communi, hoc est, repub. 
\icky et pro ejus aerario, contempserunt, avaritise resti. 
terunty coasuluerunt patriae coasilio libero ; neque delicto 
secundum suas leges, neque libidini obnoxii ;---hodieqTie 11* 
teris et historic gloriosi sunt paene ia omnibus gentibus. 
Non est quod de summi et veri Dei justiti^ conquerantur : 
— ^^ Perceperunt mercedem suam." Civ. Dei, lib. t 
c. 15. 
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and patriotick pirincipte^ the cfaaracteristick re^ 
ward of temporal prosperity. 

Let not this animating thought be lost to our- 
selves. The Roman virtues were of this world i 
and the consequence annexed to them was a do- 
minion, of this world. ^' Verily, they have their 
reward.'* We have calls to patriotism, which 
the Pagans never knew : and on an authority 
superior to all their legislators, we have receive 
those principles which are the foundation of 
private happiness, and publick greatness. The- 
power of Britain does not terminate in civil ob- 
jects; it h connected with a loftier and more 
sacred purpose. We are the happy inhabitants 
of a country which exhibits the profession of the 
purest Christianity^ in conjunction with the 
soundest of civil governments. Our patrio- 
tism, therefore, is exalted by our faith • and we 
may reasonably hope, that the Divine blessing 
will descend, in a larger degree, and in a more 
distinguished manner, on that publick spirit 
which is sanctioned by true religion, and which, 
through the maintenance of empire^ promotes 
the will of Heaven. 
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CHAPTER V. 

PRETENSION OF PAGANISM TO THE PROl^ISE OP tHt 

^ " LIFE TO come". ..DISPROVED THROUGH THE IN- 

8IG:NIFICANCE of THE HEATHEN GODS...E:NrQtriRY 

INTO THE NATITRB OP JUPITER»..SOtJL OP THti 

' WORLD.. .ANALYSIS OF THE THEOLOGT OF TAKRO 

• .•REMARKS. t 

XT has been fully proved^ that to bestow tem* 
poral prosperity was beyond the power of the 
Pagan deiti^s^ and that theboasted greatness 
of the Roman empire was derived from caufes^ 
on which they had no influence. It remains to 
be aeen^ whether the same gods^ who were wor- 
shipped in vain for the sake of inferior bl€ssings> 
had in reserve for their votaries^ the choicest 
privileges of Heaven; whether they, who could; 
not direct the events of this world, were the dis-. 
pensers of happiness in a future state; whether 
the soul of man were the object of their care^ 
though his bodily protection might be beneath 
their dignity, or beyond their capacity. 

Augustin, in an early view of his subject^ 
seems to have apprehended^ that this would 
be the loftiest and most laborious part of his^. 
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task.* But^ notwithstanding the extraordinary 
reputation of one branch of the philosophy, 
against which he thought it necessary to rouse 
the higher powers of his mind ; notwithstanding 
the near approaches which it was once supposed 
to make towards some of the , more important 
truths of Scripture, we shall he convinced^ by 
an easier enquiry than was suggested by the fears 
of Augustin^ that the claims of human, wisdom 
are as fallacious as they are arrogant^ and that 
Christian ^^ godliness'' alone '' hath the pro* 
raise of the life which is to come." 

The refutation of these hi^er pretensions of 
the Pagan philosophy^ began with an exposure 
of the common opinion concerning the various* 
employments of the gods. The divisions of 
their power were supposed to be as numerous as 
the appearances of nature^ or the events of hu- 
man life. From his earliest moments^ man was 
destined to pass through the successive protec- 
tion of a multitude of deities^ each of them ex- 
ercising an exclusive and jealoiis authority, in 
his limited department. Nay^ this separate in- 

* Quae, nisi fajlor, questio multd erit operosior, et sub- 
limiori disputatione dignior, ut et contra philosophos in e& 
disseratur, non quoslibet, sed et qui apud iilos exceilentis- 
sima gloria clari sunt, et nobiscum multa sentiunt. Civ. 
Dei, lib: i. G. 36. 
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fliiMce ever htm l^as suppesisd to exists even be* 
fore 4ie birth of the infant. Lucina was the 
fiiOfet deity to be invoked in his favour.^ 
Diespiter inust shew him the %ht; and Opis 
alone has the privilege of receiving hiln at his 
first entrance into the world. He cannot cry 
till Yaticanus compassionately opens his mouth 
for the expr^sion of his wants.. Levana 
rais6s him in her arms from the ground^ oa 
which he is duly placed in acknowledgiki^it of 
the original rights of Tellus. Educa supplies 
him wHh meat^ Potina with drink. It is the 
expi^as anployment of Rumina to^atch over 
the salubrity of his milk, and Cunina attends 
him in the agitation of his cradle. His fate, the 
fixed portion of his life, is sung, at the begin- 
ning of his days, by the Carmentes;f and For- 
tune is permitted to sport with all those events 
which are not determined by their superior au-^ 
thority. 

* Aug. Civ. Dei, lib. iv. c. 11. The instances stated in 
the texl, are a small part of those which this Chapter would 
liiave afi^rded. But it is sufficient for the present purpose 
to name a few deities of each class. 

f If Ovid is right^ only one of these two sisters looked 
into futurity. 

Altera, quod porro fuerat, cecinisse putatur ; 
Altera^ venurum postinodd quicquid erat. 

. Fast. lib. i. 65S. . 
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Nor 18 it the misfortune of the gmalter deities 
alone to be thus circumscribed in office andau-- 
Ihority. The great and select gods are them- 
selves subjected to similar disgrace. ApoHa 
was to be exclusively consulted for thefcnow- 
ledge of future events. Mercury was the proper 
genius of gain. From Janus* was the mere ^ 
initiation ^f human affairs ; for it was the pri- 
vilege of Terminus^ that in him alone was their 
conclusioii. 

The heaven^ the earthy and the sea> were also 
parcelled out into separate governments. Some- 
times^ indeed^ the same deity was called to pre- 
side over different things^ with a new official 

* This god was of much importance to the Pagans ; for 
the prayers addressed to the other deities were to pass 
through the gate kept by him ; and therefore he was to be 
propitiated in the first instance. This Is the answer which 
OTi4 n^akes him give, when questioned abont tfa^ custom 
by the worshipper : 

Ut possis aditum per me, qui limina servo, 
Ad quoscunque Veiim prorsi&s, habere Deos« 

i Fast. lib. i. 170. 
We fin4 the same persuasioti concerning him in the time of 
Arnobius. Quem in cunctis anteponitis precibus,' et yiana 
Tobis pandere Deorum ad audientiam creditis. Lib. iii. 
Augttstin takes no small satisfaction in arguing, that this • 
prime god was inferior t<x the little terminus, upoi%^ 
the principle, that a thing ended is better than a thing be 
gun.— Unhappy Janus ! 
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name. But it happened^ on tiie other hand^ 
that all the parts^ even of the same element, - 
were not subject to the same deitj. While the * 
remoter sky acknowledged its Jupiter, the re- 
gion of the air below it was possessed by Juno. 
Two goddesses shared with Neptune the ma- 
nagement of the sea. Its depths and recesses 
were the province of Salacia, while the wav«9 
which continually came to the shore, were 
conducted by Venilia. Proserpine rightfiiUj 
took from Pluto the inferior portion of . the 
earth ; and though the blaze of the smith be- 
longed to Vulcan, the domestic flame was re-* 
served for the more gentle administration of 
Vesta 1* 

Hence arose the first question urged by the 
Christian advocates against the lofty pretensions, 
of their antagonists. From gods like these^ 
what transcendant blessings can be reasonably 
expected by their votaries ? How shall beings^ . 
whose utmost effort it is to direct some unim- 
portant business upon earth, be themselves pos- 
sessed of immortality ? How shall they, whose^ 
widest government is but a limited department 

* Ignem mundi leviorein, qui pertlnet ad usus hominumi 
faciles, non yiolentiorem, qualis Yulcani est, ei deputaa# 
dam esse credideruut. Civ. Dei, lib* vii. c. 16. 
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of the worlds be able to bestow the iminea* 
surable rewards^ the infinite happinesi of the 
" life to come ?*'* 

These minute distinctions^ however, were dis- 
allowed or disregarded by the graver and more 
philosophical Pagans. It was their profession^ 
that the different employments assigned to the 
deities, whether the inventions of the poets, or 
the superstitions of the vulgar^; had always been 
understood by the wise in another and an higher 
sense. The numerous deities fancied by the 
people, were but portions of the universal Jupi* 
ter. He was the original god, and contained 
in himself the whole catalogue of celestial be- 
ings, which were, in truth, no other thain his 
virtues, and properties, wrongly attributed to a 
multiplicity of supposed persons, and expressed 
by different names. But if we enquire of what 
nature was the Jupiter, thus sagaciously disco- 
vered, and loftily proclaimed ; the same persons 
who had so easily disposed of the other deities 
in his fiivour, are compelled to confess, that hs 
was the soul of the worlo. 

This opinion seems to have arisen either from a 
partial adoption of thedoctrine of Timaeus the Lo 

* Quis ferat dici atque contendl, Deos illos, quibus re. 
rum exiguarum singulis singula distribuuntur officia, yitam 
wteinam cuiquam praestare? Civ. Dei^ lib. yi, c, 1, 
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erian^ or from a persuasion that notwithstanding 
better appearances, his doctrine was finally redu* 
cible to it. According to the terms of his system^ 
the world was an animal^ endued not only with 
life, but with intelligence.* It was immortal 
and indestructible, Except by him who first set 
it in order ; it was happy, and in a certain sense 
a deity, f The seat of its soul was the centre. 
From thence it was extended to the outer parts, 
and pervaded and protected the whole by its 
informing and vivify ing qualities.;]; The lead- 
ing principles of this treatise were adopted and 
expanded by Plato in his dialogue distinguished 
by the name of Timseus. But the later cosmo- 
logists seem to have been perfectly satisfied with 
the divinity bestowed on the world, whose pror 
perties were deemed so high and absolute, that 
the demiurge, from whom they were said to 
come, was either excluded as an unnecessary 
beiiig, or was incorporated with the world as 

* A« XiyHVy roy^i roy KocrfMv ^vov f/Av|/t;;^ey tyyovyrr. D« 
Anim. Mund. 

+ T«T0F MToiw 0IOF ytwxTOf^ oviroKO. fOat^yi^iAMvov vv aXXf 
auriaytiu rv civrof trwrtrayfjavf Otfy Mroxei otjAiro attn'ov Si«» 

§dMKat^lOi» lb. 

X Ta» ^1 r^i ko(7i4M >^v;(«)r /a^n ^^a^as tvayaytf i|tf« 
ib. ^ . 
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its animMing principle. It is the persuasimi of 
-SQme of the minor Greek mythologists, that the 
world is governed^ like the body of man, by a 
soul ; and this is called J*upiter : that the name 
is derived from the cause of life, or its preser* 
vation; and that in this sense Jupiter is said to 
feign over the universe.* 
/ Thus too is he the father of gods and men ; 
that is, the nature of the vrorld is the cause of 
their hypostasis, as parents are the authors of 
.being to their children.f In the same age, per- 
haps, with Phurnutus, Virgil had become thepa- 
trOD. of the same doctrine, and identified Jupiter 
tvith the soul of the world : 



-Deum namqne ire per omnes 



Terrasque tractusque maris, coeMmque profnndum. 

Georg. iv. 9!iU 

Indeed, that the gravest authority may not be 
wanting to this doctrine, he makes Anchises de* 

4't;^i>'f;^« nnv awty^Ho-ay avrof' kou ettrm xaKeivkt Zivs* crortfoy 
^la TO cw^aa-a xai utvta wa'» rms l^vo'i ru ^yvj ^la r«ro 0»a-t?^tfHf 
Zivs Xtytrett rut l\my hi its av xat tv iiAtv i 4't;;^i» kou 4 ^a-is 

-ifjtMv &(z<n\ivti9 fifiOtm. Phumut. c, 2. Opusc. Mythol* 
Gale. 

+ O ttvt «r«Tii^ Atyirai ^uv xoti atOftnruf tivdu lt» mw t« 
xotrixH ^o-if atnetf ytyonvtxt ms rtsrm wwor««*»f, its el ^cirt^ 
ymuffi r» TN(y«. ib. c. 9, 
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^ liver it to MtieAs in the^hades^ where the secrets 
of the mimdaDe system are understood without 
-A chance of error. 

Principio coelum ac terras, camp6sqae liquentes^ 
Lucent6mqne globum lunae, Titaniaque astra 
Spiritus intus alit, tot&mque infusa per artus 
Mem a^itat moleiDy et magno ae corpore miscet 

Mn. 6. 

This then is the opinion which we find to have 
been so prevalent among many of the great and 
the learned Pagans in the time of Augustin.* 
By these the existence of a deity^ governing all 
things by his supreme power, was disallowed ; 
and Jupiter^ as was lately remarked, was swal- 
lowed up in the soul of the world. 

But, though maintained with much apparent 
authority, this philosophy was attended with 
still greater absurdity than the superstition, or 
the levity, which it affected to correct. For if 
the minor deities were independent of each 
other, and often at variance (a case commonly 
supposed), and if they were no more than parts 

* Haec omnia qux dixi^ et quaecunque non dizi, (uon 
enim omnia dicenda arbitratussum ;) hi omnes Dii Deaeqne 
rit umu Jupiter ;«»siye sint, at quidam rolunt^ omnia ista 
partes ejus, sive virtutes ejus, sicuteis yidetur, quibusenlii 
' placet esse mundi animum, quae sententia velut magnonua 
multorumque doctorum est. Civ. Dei^ lib. if ^ e, 11^ 
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of the same Jupiter ; Jupiter, in hii nature and 
properties^ must be at variance with himself. 
Again, if every thing was traced to Jupitar^ he 
was to be worshipped in every thing ; and it was 
a received doctrine^ that a failure in the sarvicei 
due to him, was a just cause of his displeasure. 
But by the same philosophers, the constellations 
were said to be parts of Jupiter^ and to be en- 
dued with life and rational souls; yet it is cer- 
tain, that at Rome few altars were erected to 
them.* Jupiter, therefore, obtained but a par- 
tial attention ; and while he was pleased that 
some of his qualities were duly honoured, he 
must have resented the neglect which was shewn 
to the rest. Nor was this system less impious, 
than it was absurd. For if Jupiter is the soul 
of the world, the world itself is pronounced by 
,the same authority to be his visible body. 
Every object, therefore, which we see and touch, 
is a part of him, and he is perpetually subject to 
the controul and disposal of man. Some, in* 
deedj were aware of this mortifying consequence, 
and endeavoured to obviate it. They, therefore 
excluded beasts, and the inanimate parts of na- 

* Qaas (aras) tamen pancistimis siderum stataendu cbb^ 
pntaTerimt^ et singillatlra sacrificandnm. Si igituriras. 
cimtar qui non singillatim colantur, aoa metaunt^ paods 
placatis, toto coelo irato vivere ? Civ, Dei, lib. iv. c. 11. 
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ture from any paft£(^ipia,tion im him, and con- 
fin^ thi» privilege to rational creatures. Bui 
little or nothing was gained by this precaution ; 
for if ttupiler is mankind, he is still exposed to 
numy sorts of injury and indignity. He suffers^ 
whatever man suffers ; he is affected by pain, 
disgrace, and labour ; he dies in men ; and, as 
Augusttn condescends to remark, is whipt in 
boys!* 

Notwithstanding these attempts therefore to 
Compound all the deities into Jupiter, and to 
establish a god sufficiently dignified to provide 
for the eternal welfare of mankind, the system of 
the philosophers is compelled, by the force of 
superior absurdity, to return to the opinion Of 
the vulgar, to the divided agency of ''^gods 
many, and lords many ;''f and thi^ is the light in 

*Quid infelicius.credi potest, qa^m Joyis partem ▼«• 
pulare, cikm puer vapalat? Cir. Dei, lib. iv. c. 11. — No 
writer, with ^hom I am acquainted, talks with so much 
horror of his early sufferings as Augustm. Horace Could 
smile at the calamities inflicted upon him by the too rehe- 
miint hand of Orbilius. Augustin never remembers hitf 
treatment but with sighs and tears. In one place he inti. 
ma,tes, that if it were proposed to him to begin life again, 
he would refute the offer— -and chiefly on account of th«^ 
early miseries of learning ! 

t Whitby, in conjunction with moit of the commenta* 
tors^ properly maintains^ that this passage, 1 Cor. Tiii. I, 

N 
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which the priticiple of idobtry was constantly 
md truly viewed by die inspired tmtersj and 
the advocates of tht early Christian church. 

This feonclusicm is str^igthened by another 
ehrcumstance, curious in itself^ as well as imjior'' 
tant to the subject. It is remarkable^ that soane 
of those^ whose philosophy was most decidedly 
pledged to the maintenance of the sole preroga^ 
tive of Jupiter^ yet joined in upholding a civil 
polytfaeisiDj however contrary to their favourite 
doctrine^ and were very careful in ascertakung 
the provinces^ and separating the respective 
deployments commonly attributed to the oth*^ 
deities ! . 

It was the declared opinion of Varro^ that 
Jupiter was the soul of the world.* Nay^ so 
exalted was his noticsi of JupiteTj uaderstood in 
this sense^ that, by an error common to other 
Heathen writers, he supposed that deity to be 
the, real object of worship to the Jews, who 
adored him without an image, but undor 

refera to the ^ods^ or idols of the Heathen. Le Clerc had 
fancied, that by ^^ gods in heav«»/' Are «ieaaat Ged sad 
the aogels; and by ^^goda in the earth," ^nagist^ales, who 
are also called ^- the lords of the world ! " 

* Varroapertissim^ dicit, Deum se arbitrari esse Anjmi^n^ 
mimdi, et huAc tpsiuii nditidiim case Deum. €iv. Bei^ 
lib. yii« o» 9, 
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aaotber name !* Yet V^rw, tbus %dveirse id 
the popular claims^ ia favour of airf diHtj he* 
neath Jupit^^, employed his wtraot dinary learn^ 
ing and acuteness ia descrihing the duties of his 
feUow-oitizens to the wtire establishBieiit of 
Roman gpds ! He professes to take this eare^ 
upon a patriotick principle^ more serviceabie 
than that inrhkh influenced the conduct of Me^ 
tellus and i^ueas. The fiurmer rescued the 
laci^ed uten^ls of Vestl foom her flaming, 
temple; th^ latter piously preserved the^Pepates 
from the e<mflagratiim of Troy: But Varro 
undertakes the protection of the deittesfrom 1^ 
injurious effects of time rather than from the 
incursions of an eaemj; nor will he allow ifie 
ritefei of deities so long r^ected and sanctioned 
by the state^ to fall into neglect md- obUti^ti.f 

* Hunc Varro credit etiam ab his coli^ qui unum Dejum 
soiam sine simulacro colunt, sed alio nomine nuncupari. 
CiT. Deij^lib. iv. c.- 9. In the same spirit^ Tacitus inter. 
prets the instltutioa of the Sabbath into a respect for 
Saturn. Hist, lib, t. c. 4. He finds also the Roman god$ 
in the religious worship of the Germans. The Gauls fur- 
nished a similar interpretation to Ca&sar — lib. vi. And in 
the Isis and Osiris of Plutarch, the names of persons and 
things belonging to the Jewish history are incorporated 
into the Egyptian fables : — «cr< xocrx^viXot r* ifi^atixa tfx^iK* 
xovrts "HS ro¥ fj^vOov. C. 31. 

+ In eo ipso opere dixit se timere b^ pereant (Dii), non 

N2 
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He therefore interposes in favour of those vihbta 
he knows at the same time to be without autho-* 
rity or existence^ and prescribes, with a labo- 
riousness and anxiety which would appear to 
be the result of a settled conviction, thereli^ouS 
services to which each divinity is entitled froiH 
the gratitude of Rome ! He reasons on his 
design, as if the effects of it were, in the high* 
est degree^ important and beneficial. It is not 
sufficient, that we allow the general power of 
the gods. We must know the dqiartniients 
over which they respectively preside. iBscu* 
lapius therefore is to be remembered in his par* 
ticular character as the god of Medicine; 
otherwise we shall he ignorant of the proper 
objects for which we are to petition him. And 
so of the rest; for3 the want of this ^cifick in- 
formation will expose us to a thousand absur- 
dities in our prayers ; and we shall be in danger 
of doing that^ with religious seriousness, which 
we see practised for the sake of pastime, by the 

iucursu hostili, sed civium negligently, de qu4 illos velut 
ruin4 liberari i se dicit, et in memori^ bonorum per hujus. 
modi libros recondi atque servari utiUore cur^ quim Me^, 
telltts de incendio sacra Vestalia, et ^neas de Trojano 
•xcidio penates liberasse praedicatur. Civ. Dei, lib. vi. 
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mimi on the stage; we shall ask wafer from> 
Bacchus/ and wine from the Lymphas !* 

Varro therefore^ after the open expression of. 
a philosophical opinion hostile to the commmif 
superstition^ is again the patron of a syB^enuL 
which he had wished to explode ; and he labours> 
to re»establish the same division of power and 
office among the gods^ which yet he had c(m^ 
dently resolved into Jupiter alone ! But it haft 
already appeared^ that deities thus numerom 
and weak were wholly incompetent to siatisfy th^ 
iexpectations of their votaries. Their own eon^ 
trol wa& narrow and uniaiportant ; and they 
could not confer on others the blessings of eter* 
ility which were beyond the limits of their juris 
diotion^ or exceeded the powers of their nature. 
.; Such then is the dilemma with whiclf the 
patrons of idolatry were harassed by the Chris* 
tkin writers. If the gods are supposed to exists 
the meanness of their nature^ the insignificancy 
of their employments^ and the mutual checks 
reuniting from an authority thus various and. 
divided^ sufficiently shew how incapable they 
are of bestowing the great rewards of the life^ tQ 

* Ex eo enim poterimus, inquit^ scire quein, cujd^ue 
rei caus&, Deum adrocare atque invocare debeamn^; ne 
faciamus ut mimi solent, et optemus k Libero aquam^ ik 
Lyniphl^ vlnuixb Civ. Del, libi iv. c. 2^. 
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cmie. On th^ other -hand^ if all , the gods are 
resolved ihto Jupitler^ ^vA tf Jupiter himself i^ 
rekoived into the soul of tlie worlds the deity 
become a mere- physical |»rinciple. Tfaer^ is no 
liM^er a Providencfe; and consequently^ the 
^scpectation of a future retribution is at an lend. 
* A nearer and more particular view of th^ 
s;^islem ^f Yiirro "will infonn us/ what wasihe 
ImI nafccnne bf die RbmalsL theology. Besides 
t^ clctssicid Qiiiiuseilient which it may produce, 
tftfd its iilti^trajtion of the principles of those 
b^doks with which, you are . dalily conversfflit, it 
will convince lis ail, that the efforts of natilcal 
wisdom were totaUy incompetent to the discir<»> 
very of religious truth ; that the Pagan worship 
was a -mixture of ignorance/ superstition, and 
dtiplicity ; that it was unworthy of the, deity^ 
%xA therefore falsely aspired to the privii^ge 
which was claimed £6r it^ of bestowing eterimi 
happiness. 

The '' Antiquities'' of Varro are unfortu- 
nately lost. However, from the notices of dns 
trm'k which remain in otiher writers,* we are fo 
tttfer^ l&al it was one of the choicest monunents 
of genius and patriotism, of which antient Rome 

* In the edition of Varro which I use — Durdrechti 1619, 
the fragments are copious* They might yet be increased. 
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had to boast. For the principal knowledge 
which wc have of this Pagan treatise^ we are 
indebted to Christianity ; and from the minute 
statement of its plan by Augustin alone we are 
enabled to collect both its object and its eha«- 
raeter. 

The whole work consisted of forty-one 
books^ which were divided into two unequal 
parts.* Hi^ fir«t of these treated '^ Of things 
buman;" the second^ '' Of things divine." Oh 
tile former argument were en^ployed twenty-four 
books^ to which was also prefixed an introduc- 
tory book> explanatory of the general nature of 
that division of the subject. But it is with the 
second part that we are principally concerned. 
To this also was prefixed^ in one book^ a dis- 
•coiirse concerning the subject that remained to 
be treated. In the distribution of the subject 
itself/ the same order was observed, which had 
.been established in the former portion of the 
work ; and from persons^s who were first con- 
sidered, the discussion proceeded to places, 
times and things. In this fourfold division there- 

♦ Civ. Dei, lib. vi. c. 3. The sentences of Augustin 
are freqnentiy long and involved ; and, in order to give 
perspicQity and briskness to his statement, it is necessary 
to take it to pieces, and set it up again in a more trony&x 
nient form« 
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fore were described the officiatoris in the solem- 
nities of the gods ; the temples, or spots, in 
which any religious rites were performed ; the 
festival-days set apart for divine celebrations^ 
And the sacred rites themselves, whether of a 
publick or a private nature ; and to each divi^ 
sipn were allotted three books.* But *he de- 
scription of a pompous and circl^mstaiitial 
worship, without a statement of the objects for 
<the sake of which it was instituted, would have 
.be«i of little value. We know too, from the 
confession of Varro^ that what the Romans 
most desired, was, some information concerning 
the gods themselves.f In order therefore to 
gratify this curiosity, he added a fifth divisi<m^ 
containing also three books. In the first,' were 
enumerated the known gods ; in the second^ 
the unknown ; or, as the term seeinis to be ex- 
plained in another place, those gods, ccmcerhing 
whose authority, or whose proper manner o^ 
worship, doubts were entertained. I In the last, 

* In the former part, each dinsion contained.six books. 

i Quia oportebat dicere, et maxime id expectabatur^. 
quibus exhibeant, de ipsis quoque Diis tres conscripait «x« 
tremos. Civ. Dei, lib. vi. c. 3. 

t These uncertain gods of Varro necessarily remind m 
of " the unknown God" of the Athenians. The power of 
the Pagan deities was split into departments^ and some. ' 

3 
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were described the principal and select deities! 
And hence were formed sixteen books^ on t^e 
gods^ and the worship due to them by the 
Romans. : t- > 

The theology thus taught by Varro is divided 
into three branches^ the mythick^ or fabulous ; 
the civil ; and the natural. The first he confines 
to the poets^ and pronounces- it to be best 
adapted to the entertainments of the theatre. In 
this part of Pagan theolo^tpo^ he is compelled 
to confess^ as otiiers did^ that there Wef e many 
things unworthy of the gods^ and deserving the 
severest reprehension : and it is observable^ that 

^imes an event occurred which could not be attributed witili 
certainty to any department. In such cases, they made 
their acknowlodgements at large to the god or goddess 
within whose presidency it might be. See note to p. 57* 
Augustin justly triumphs over Varro's indifference even 
towards the known gods : — Cum in hoc libello (the second 
book of his fifth division) dubias de Diis opiniones posuero, 
reprehend! non debeo. Qui enim putabit judicari opor. 
tere et posse, cum audierit, faciet ipse. Ego citi{is perduci 
possum, ut in primo Itbro quae dixi, in dubitationem rero. 
cem, quam in hoc quas praescribam, omnia ut ad alfquam 
dirigam summam. Civ. Dei, lib. vii. c. 17. The true thed« 
logical principle is, not to surrender what we know, be« 
cause some things rem.ain unknown. Yarro reverses thbj 
and is ready to doubt eveii his known gods, rather than 
ppftaky with any positiveness, about the unknown. 
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in the explanations of their systeai^ the Headien 
mjtbologists refused to allow the validity of asr^ 
ar^menta brought against them from this 
branch of their superstition. One deity is sup- 
|lo^d to sprmg frdm the head of Jupater^ and 
another from his thigh. $ome of the eelesdalft 
arc celebrated as accomplished thieves in iheix 
own ptrsKms^ and the patrons of thieving in 
oth(»s. Sonie are reppesepted us descending 
from their dignity for some base or inuaoral 
purpose^ er eagaged in the menial s^vice of 
their very worshippers ;* and most of them 
have their acts of lewdness a«d. profligacy rer. 
corded in all the wanton ornament of verse. It 
was attempted indeed, by 8<»ne writers, who 
wwe either «:ealous for the honour of the godsj^ 
or anxious to discover a philosophy hidden 
under the veil of licentiousness, to interpret 
these descriptions in a maimer that should be 
Jess offensive to decency and common sense, f Ac-. 

*Ia ea(it is Varro who speaks of the fabulous theology), 
sunt multa -contra dignitatem etnatnram immorta^ium ficta. 
In hoc enim est, ut Deus alius ex capite, alius ex femore. 
sit; in hoc, ut Dii furati sint,;nt adulterfiv^nt, ut seryi- 
erint hotoini. Civ. Dei, Uh. yi. c. 4. 

+ After the sncoessful propagation of Christianity, ibese 
•tories were aUegdmed by the later Platonics throngli 
another Bioti're% Their UAer^l meaaing wcHild prove the 
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eordingly, Varro himself, in aid of his teproba- 
tion of such histories^ solves that of Saturn iiito 
the philosophy of the earth. Saturn swallow- 
ed his own children ; but the meaning of thh 
fable is, ttiat the earth receives again into itii 
libsom thoHe seeds which it had previously pro-r 
duced.* Yet, ndtwrthstanding his ot^casdo^^l 
ftttemptft to cover the deformity of this pa:H: of 
the Heathen theology, he is content to abiEindoii 
it to Uie scorii which it so justly deserved, smd 
from which he was conscious that it could not 
be rescued by aiy contrivance. Accordingly, 
the poets were left to indulge their imagination 
ias they pleased; and no vindication of the 

Heathen gods to have been the worst of men ; and this 
was one of the strong arguments of the early writers of the 
Church against the practice of idolatry. Porphyry there. 
fore and Proclns, in their interpretations of the secret 
mkining <>f HcMner, drew a code of morals from thB wan. 
derings of Ulysses, and a system of rational theolc^y from 
his tales -of the gods., Plotinns be^owed the same decent 
industry on the worship of Venus, and made her outward 
rites to signify much hidden sanctity ; — priscorum de Ve- 
ntre falralks fer^ oinnes ad res satictas et morales ingenios^ 
trahit; Moshdm, IXssert. Eccles. vol. i. p. 141. 

* Opinatur Varro, quod pertineat Satumus ad semina, 
quae in terram, de qui oriuntur, iterum recidunt. Itemqiie 
alii alio modo et similiter csetera. Civ. Dei, lib, vi. c. 8. 
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Pagan sdperstition was seriously thought of by 
Varro within their licentious department.^ 

The ostensible support which he gaTe was 
to. the second^ the cavil branch. This^ as he 
acknowledges^ bad far its object the: benefit of 
the state; and indeed it is obvious^ not only 
from the subject itself^ but from the manner iii 
which he treated it^ that his patronage of this 
description of religious ceremonies sprang from 
norvettled belief in their eflGlcacy towards tbe 
future ^lappiness of the ^ouL but was the effect 
of political motives only. He saw that the 
people could not be controlled withotit some- 
thing which should look like religion^ and 
promise occupation or amusement to their rest- 
less minds. Varro therefore joined with other 
writers of the gravest authority^ in securing the 
publick tranquillity through the ma,inteTiance 
of those superstitions whicl^ he inwardly de- 
spised. Polybius drops a sentiment of this 
nature, amidst the hi^h' praises which he bestows 
on the religious habits of the Romans ; and 
Varro confesses^, that> if he Ijad been called to 
legislate for Rome in its infant state^ he would 

* Loquebatur de fabiilosl. (theologi^) quam libere k i^ 
puta\itesseculpandam, ib* c. 5. 
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hiiTe thought it prudent not to institute the very 
ceremonies which Be openly defends ; but he 
^as botn in a late age of the republick, and 
pleaded his justification, in the force of the 
eiistom which he followed !* 

What then was the nature of the civil theo- 
logy thus recommended? It consisted in the 
knowledge of the deities to be worshipped^ of 
the ceremonies appropriated to tttem by the 
authority of the state^ and of the sacrifices to be 
offered by the people.f Every citizen therefore 
was interested in this intelligence^ upon the prin- 
ciple already explained; but to the priests it 
was of particular, importance^ for on them rested 
the publick administration of the ceremonies. 
Btit who were the gods^ to whom these services 
were appointed by the state? For the most 
part^ they were the same with those already 

*Nonne ita coufitetur, non se ilia judicio suo sequi, 
quae ciTitatem Romanain instituisse commemorat ; ut si 
«ain ciTitatem novam coQstitiieret) ex natarae potiiisfor- 
ii^ld Deos nomiiiaque 13eorain . se fuisse dedicaturum^ non 
dubitet confiteri? Civ. Dei, lib. iv. Cw 31. This is ro^ 
peated, lib. vu C. 4: ex natune farmuR se scripturum 
fuisse, si novam ipse conderet civitatem ; quia vero jam 
Teterem invenerat, non se potuisse nisi ejus consuetudi*^ 
nem sequi. 

+ In qua est,, quos Deos publico colore, qua; sacra ei 
{•acrificia facere quemqne par S}t. . Civ.-'J^ei, lib. vi. c. 5* 
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reprobated by Varro. It was the opprobrium 
of the civil theology^ that, whatever distinctions 
were attempted in its favour, it constantly rer^ 
lapsed into the fabulous-* The cause of the 
state was, in fact, the cause of the poets; and 
if at any time it exhibited rites more particu- 
larly its own, they were, if possible, still baser 
and more licentious than the performances 
which the stage produced for the common 
amusement of the people. This will appear 
from a short reference : 1st, to the statues of the 
gods« Sd, to the scenic games appointed to 
their honour. And 3d, to some of the cere-^ 
monies expressly ordered by the senate, and 
deemed, in a peculiar manner, religious. 

I. The statues, sanctioned by the approbation 
of the pontifices, were in exact agreement with 
the descriptions of the poets in shape, age, sex^ 
dress, and other circumstances. f The state 

* Nee alii Dii ridentur in theatris, qusLm qui adorantur 
in templis ; nee aliis lados exhibetis, quam quibns victimas 
immolatis. Ciy. Dei, lib. ti. c. 6. 

i ReTOcatur igitur ad theologiam civilem theolo^ia fa- 
biilasa ; ethaec tota quas merits culpandaet respuenda jndi. 
catur, pars hiijus est que colenda atque observanda cen- 
setur. Quid enim aliud ostendnnt ilia simulacbra, ibnnx, 
aetates^ sexus, habitus Deonim ? Nunquid barbatum Jovem^ 
imberbem Mercurinm poetas habent^ pontifices non ha-^ 
bent? Civ, Dei, libk vi. c 7. 
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(lupiter had a beard; aiid the state Mercury 
had 0iOiie. In the same spirit of co^foroaity^ 
adoration was paid to an aged Satiirn^, and to a 
youthful Apollo. And so of the rest. Nayj 
the very nurse of Jupiter had its statue, in the 
Citpitol. This was k boldness which equalled 
all the indiscretion of the poets. Indeed it 
justified the doctrine of Euhemerus, which had 
notwithstanding given so much offence to the 
piety of Rome. It practically allowed what 
bad been so scandalously related by that histo* 
rian, who affirmed the mortality of all the gods^ 
and gave an account of their births and burials !^ 
2. Livy tells us, for what purpose scenic 
games were first appointed at Rome : f and it is too 
notorious to be dwelt upon, that the most popu* 
lar stage productions of the poets were fre- 
quently performed, by order of the state, either 
for the sake of averting misfortunes, or of doing 
honour to some particular deities. Arnobius 
informs us what subjects' were supposed to be 
most acceptable to them. We might be inclined 
to pardon Hercules, who felt a complacency 

* Quid de ipso Joye senserunt, qui ejus nutricem in 
Capit€4io po(5«i«ruRt? Nonne attestati sunt Euemero, qui 
emnes tales Deos, non fabulosd. garrulitate sed historic^ 
diligentt^, liomiiiefs futsse mortalesque conscripsit ? ib. 

+ Lib. vii, c. 2. 
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from the performance of the Trachinise of 
Sophocles y or the play^ honoured with his 
«wn name, by Euripides. But unfortunately 
for the credit of civil theology, Jupitar took a 
particular satisfaction in the repetition of his 
own adulterous exploits in the Amphitryo of 
Plautus ; and if the impure dance of Europa, 
or Leda^ of Ganymede, or Danae, were added, 
he was effectually soothed, and his worshippers 
had nothing more to fear from his indignation.* 
It needs not to be added, what similar sub- 
jects were preferred by the other deities whose 
worship was prescribed by the state. We see 
enough to convince us, that the civil theology 
is thus far the same with the fabulous, and 
therefore liable to the same reprobation. 

3. What were the rites which civil theology 
might claim, in a more peculiar manner, iTor its 
own, may be seen in the practices of the Capi- 
tol, and the services solemnly prescribed for the 
gods. 

Seneca, in a treatise which is lost, described 
the superstitious and degrading jpractices, which 

* Ponit animos Jupiter, si -^mphitryo fuerit actus pro* 
^ Bunciat usque Plautinus? Aut si Europa, si Leda, Ganj^ 
medes fuerit saltatus, aut Daoae, motum compescit irarum I 
AFHob. lib. 7. 
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prevailed under the sanctipa of the pontifices.* 
In comparison of tbese^ he is inclined tp excuse 
the madness ofthe Egyptians themselves. Osiris 
was, indeed, periodically lost; lost, by those 
who never possessed him, and joyfully found 
again by those who never lost .him. This was 
an annual folly. But look at the daily ones of 
the Capitol. One officer attends to tell Jupiter 
what o'clock it is; another is his lictor; and 
another, by the movement; of his arms, seems as 
if he meant to be his anointer.f ' Juno also hai 

* In eo libro quern contra superstitiones condidit, 
multo copiosiils atque vehementiiis reprehendit ipse civilem 
istam at urbanamtheologiam, qu^mVarro theatricam atque 
fftbalosam. Civ. Dei^ lib. ti. c. 10. The whole chapter 
Is very curioas. It is impoi*tant too^ as it piioves the d^e. 
grading nature of idolatry. The practices of the Capitol, 
would not eleyate the character of the savages of New Zea- 
land. This treatise of Seneca is also alluded to by Tertul. 
lian, who draws some advantage to his argument from it : — 
Infrendite, inspumate, iidem estis qui Senecam aliquem 
plnribus et amarioribus de vestri superstltione perorantem 
proiMtis. Apol. c. 13. 

f Alias horas Jovi nunciat, alius lictor est, alius unc- 
tor, qui Tado motu brachiorum imitatur ungentem. Civ. 
Dei, lib. vi. c. 10. This is preceded by the mention of 
another offiee : Alius numina Deo subjicit^ Was the 8u« 
periority of the Capitoline Jupiter proclaimed aloud at 
stated tim«3> that the other deities might observe a due 
4listance in their pretensions ? Homer sometones makes 

o 
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her female attendants. Some stand at a reve- 
rential distance from her statue^ and skilfullj 
twist their fingers^ as if they were curling her 
haii-^ and had to perform the part of her dres* 
sing women. The same attention is shewn to 
Minerva; and some hold looking-glasses for 
both. But the gods are waited upon for civil 
business also. Some come to submit their law« 
suits to them^ offer the pleadings to their inspec- 
tion^ and instruct them in the merits of their 
cases. Others beg them to become their sure- 
ties. Meanwhile^ a decrepit old mime> now 
useless for the ^tage^ acts every day before the 
statues^ with such small strength as he has ; as 
if what had been long since discarded by meii^ 
were good enough to be offered to the gods.* 

However^ this absurd dedication of uselesi 
services is innocent in comparison of what re- 
mains ; for some women^ who fancy themselves 
the favourites of Jupiter^ come to sit near him 
in the Capitol^ notwithstanding the presence of 
Juno^ and her known irritation at these intru* 

Jupiter assert his rights, as if they were in some da&ger^if 
being forgotten or contested :— 

Tvuaty;^ tvtt&'y ocoy tt(M di^y xa^ts^t mravruv* U» Ub. B. 

* DoctQs archimimus senex jam decrepitul, qnotidi^ ia 
Capitollo mimum agebat, quasi Dii libenter spectanent, 
qiiem htoninei desieraiit. ib. 
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sions upon her prerogative. But vanity over- 
comies their fear^ and they are ready to encounter 
every danger for the sake of their dear Ju- 
pit*!*** 

If to these enormities we add the profligate 
deifications ordered by the senate^ and the im- 
mora;lity essentially connected with the most so- 
lemn of the Roman ceremoiiies^ the character 
of the civil theology will be concluded^ and the 
cause of the poetic amply avenged. 

It is impossible to allude^ without shame^ to 
tiie fotil histofiei Of Lareiitiiia and Flora> to 
whom^ notwithstanding^ divine honours were 
paid by order of the state.f Augustin justly 
obtarves^ that if the scandal belonging to these 
impcure deities had been the mere efiect of poe- 
tick licentioustiessj the defenders of Paganism 

* Sedent qua^dam in Ci^itoliO) que se k Jove amari pu. 
tant, nee Junonis quideni) si credere poetis velis, iracun. 
dissimse, respectu terrentar*. ib. 

' + Lactantius gives a fuller view of what he calls proprias 
Romanornm religiones, in the 20th and 21st chapters of his 
first book, Instit. The Romans scrupled indeed to sacrifice 
children to Saturn, as the Carthaginians did : but eveiy 
other foreign abomination was welcome to the Capitol. 
Quod ei Poeni suos filios sacrificaVerunt, non recepere Ro- 
mani. At vero ista magna Deorum mater etiam Romanis 
templis castratos intulit, atque istam saevitiam moremque 
servavit, Aug. Civ. Dei, lib. vii. c. 26. 

OS 
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would gladly have availed themselves of so con- 
venient a refuge; and enormities^ more than 
usually outrageous:^ would have been charged 
to the account^ already too greats of the fabulous 
theology.* 

But a similar viciousness belonged to their 
gravest services. In the sacred rites of Juno,, 
as they were practised in her own Samos^ she 
was suppoiied to be given in marriage to Jupi* 
ter ; and the nuptial ceremonies were circum- 
stantially represented by the priests. 

The worship of Ceres, too^ renewed the vio- 
lence 4p^<?.. to Proserpihe; and the god Pluto, 
her uncle^ was pursued with lighted torches, in 
imitation of the fires once borrowed from MtOA 
for her discovery. The lamentations for Ado- 
nis were a principal part of the profligaite: cites 
of Venus ; — and, above all, the processions of the 
Galii> and their impure actions in honour of the 
mother of the gods, exceeded in baseness and ri* 
baldry whatever the poets had loosely written^ 
or the stage, amidst all its pruriency, had ven- 
tured to represent, f In his youths Augustin had 

* Hsec si poetae fingerent, si mimi ageront, ad fabulosam 
th^ologiam dicerentur proculdubi6 pertinere, et i civilii 
th(>ologJie dignitate separanda judicaretur. Ciy. Dei, lib« 
ti. c. 7. 

f Vicit Matrix magnse omnes Deos filios^ non tiaipiius 
iQagnitttdOi sed crimiois. Civ. D«i, lib. vii. c. W. 
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witaesfied these abominable rites^ and' paftakte 
in the impious celebrations;^' * He speaks of 
them^ therefiore^ with equal knowledge dod de- 
testation: Nor indeed is any thiikgmore imprest 
sive than the manner in which some of the early 
•Cfaristiaas refer to the ptactiees od^ Iheiir pa^ 
idolatry. We sae at once the shame and tri^ 
umph of their minds; and the confession of 
theirtPbgan offences 3>o>rrows.an anknatioh from 
the f^onsciousnes^ that they: ha^ how a nearet 
knowledge! of Croo and their dnty^ and are 

* Veniebamus nos eti^m aliqnando adolescentes ad $pec. 
taenia ludibri^que sadrilegiorutn i spectabamus arreptitios, 
aildiobannis syniiihoiiisvcos, ludts ttirt)igsiitiis, qui IKU 
Deabusqae exhibebantur, oblectabamur. Coelestl vlrglnl^ 
et Bei^ynthiae matri Deoni^ omnium,, ante ejus lectieam, 
die solenni lavatiqais efVL^y talia per pubHcam c^tltabaa* 
tur a n<?quissumi8 scenicis,, qualia nou dico matrem Deorum^ 
sed matrem qualiumcuhqiie senatorum, imo rero qualia neo 
inatrHii'ip^6fum sceniconini de^eret audire. ' Civ. Dfel, lib.* 
iiw.c:!4. * Compaf^ tke «6tif(B«sion of Arnobius^-^yeneni* 
bar, O CGccitas ! nnper simulacra modo ex fomacibus 
prampta, in inciidtbiifii Dnoi ^t ex lAalkitf fabrtcatos ; Kb. I. 
>iiith' bis ineiiqmtroplM* 4o' 'theirue God : O mlixiMe, O 
Slimmed terum inviiJMliiitkl Procfeator ! O ipse invise, et 
uullis unquam comprehense nataris ! Dignus, dignus ei 
yeri, si iiiof)4 tei^jgnum n>9V^ dice^d^m est ore, cvi spi. 
ri^is omoi^ AiitoUigeBsque mtura, et bdbere et Agere .ainu 
9^api desimUt^ ^t^; cat toti ^nveniati'viift gena nixo 
' procumbere^ et continnatis precibtts suppUcare. ibr . 
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raited to the hopes of Heaven through liie hap* 
py acceptance of a purer faith. 

Such were the superstitiofis Dubltcfy sanc- 
tioned and allowed by the senate of Rome.^ 
We have sem with what bitterness Seneca 
inTeighed against tkem^ and with what zeal 
they w^e recommended by Varro. What then 
were die motives of a conduct thus different f 
The intoleraiice of Paganism compelled yarro 
to uphold the civil establishm^mt of its gods. 
With a dayish patriotism^ th^^ore^ he enjoined 
to others a political reverence for the objects 
of his own contempt^ and gave countenance 
to a system useful only for the purpose of de«* 
ceitf 

Seneca w«s of a different temperament^ but 
finally swayed by the same feats' His dispcsi* 
tion to boldness of words/ led him to indulge his 
censure of the worship that prevailed around 
him. But his practice betrays the servile prin^ 

s^imo^ruiB, sed sacj^arum^ .aon thflatudrani, a^lemplonkm; 
|d est,.iM)n fei^fdjosae, Md^JiTilil thsokigiv. Civ: Dei, Mb, 

i' Hiccert^uhi potttit^ ttbi«A8tt9«sV«fbi tnhptuiitam pu, 
^Tk, quMita BScndacissimis hhn\h, Biwhirce* Di^oruiii fieret 
ii^iiria, «ne bsili|i&e «Uiits Jtmbj^itttlb ^ipifessit. €ir. 
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cipie by which he was actuated ; and he closes 
his courageous invective with* the meuoiithhi 
profession^ that th«; impropriety of these rites 
. ought to be no impediment to the performance 
of them. The publick authority has enjoined 
them^ and therefore they are to be .received4 
Th^ may be unworthy of the gods^ but they 
are acceptable to the state> by whose will they 
are appointed !* 

We come then to the last species of theology^ 
the natural ; the object of which was to enquire 
concerning the gods^ who they w«e> Whem they 
resided^ their descent and quality; wh^i they 
began to exist; whedier they wei^e created w 
eternal ; wheth^ th^ sprung frrai the foe of 
Heraclitus^ the mnnbers of Pythagoras^ or the 
atoms of Epicuruft; and other luch questiow. 
This^ Varro believed to be tibe only true and 
dignified part of religion ; but jud^ng it unfit 
for the use of the people at large^ . he confined 
the knowledge of it to the philosophers; to the 
private o|iinions of speculative men> or the dis*- 
putatkws of the fichoob.f 

*;Ait enim; Quas omnia sapiens servabit .tanq,uamle« 
gibus jussa^ non tanquam Diis |;rata. Augvstiii justly 
charges him with hypocrisy, and the guilt of deceiving the 
pepple^ who must have thought his yorsbip, of the gpda 
sincere. Civ, Dei, lib. vi. c. 10. 

f Varro thus briefly expresses the use and application of 
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His opinion then, in s^reement with that of 
the principal men of letters at Rome^ was, that 
God was the soiil of the world, and that the 
world itself was a God,* compounded of a soul 
and a bodj. But having thus bestowed on the 
universe an apparent unity of existence and de- 
sign, he proceeds to divide it into two great 
portions, the heaven and the earth ; and these 
again are subdivided; the former, into the 
aethek* or superior sky, and the air '; the latter 
into water, and. the ground on which we taread; 
All these divisions are full of souls, which, how- 
ever, are distii^uished in dignity, according to 
the t)laces which they respectively occupy. In 
the sky ead aif^ are immortal souls ; in the wa- 
ter aad on the earth, are iKK>rtal ones. The 
space between the highest vault of heaven, and 
the circle of the moos, is possessed by constella- 

each brancli of his theology: Mythicon appellant, quo 
maximd utuntur poetae ; physicon, quo philosophi ; civile, 
quo populi :-^nihil in hoc genere cnlparit, quod phy^icon 
vocavit. R^moTet tamen hoc genus ^ foro, id e&t^ 4 po- 
pulis ; scholis Ter6 et parietibua clausit. Civ. Dd, &b^ yi. 
c. 5. 

* Dicit ergo Yarro, adhuc de naturali theologi^ pra^lo. 
quens ; Deum se arbitrari esse aiiimaxn mundi, quern Graeci 
vocant xo9/Aoir, et hunc ipsum mundum esse Deum. Ciy« 
Dei, lib. vii. c. 6. Consult this whole chapter for the p^r* 
lieulars stated in the text/ 
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tiensaBd stars. These are not only' aetbereal 
«ouls^ but celestial gods: nor are tbey iiier.diy 
apprehended to be such by the mind/ but are 
plearly se«a by the eyes of men. Again, fro^ 
the circle of the moon to the region of th« 
clouds and wind^j are aerial souls. ^These, oii 
the other hand, do not appear to Uie eye, but 
are understood by the mind, and are ^known by 
the nsmie of faeroesy lares, and genii, 

With a deity thus defined; and a mundaxie 
cistern thus e3q)lained, Yarro eodaaTOurs tore-r 
epncile the civil worship of images. Its prin* 
ciple, therefore, . was pronounced; to be entirely 
physical . The Yulgar knew nothing of it ; and 
in their supplieaticxnsto the goda, it ils probable 
thiatthey thought only of the statues immedi^ 
ately before Aeiti eyes. But tfaofte,^ to whom 
the secret realms of N the Pagan worship were 
familiar, well kiiew the coBiiectiidtt between the 
outward image ' and the inwavd ^principle. The 
true doctrine therefore was, that while the eye 
of the worshipper >vas fixed on the statue, his 
mind thought, of the soul of the world and its 
parts ; and in this manner were the ^ois made 
present to his understanding.* And this . he 

* Eas interpretationiss . SIC Varro cpminendat, i^t dicat 
aatiquos simulachra Deornm, et insignia, arnatusque con* 
finxisse I qnm cum oculis a^imadvertiysent lii, qui adissent 
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states to have been the real meaning of the first 
inventors of statues. They knew that the ra^ 
tional soul of man comes nearer than any oth^ 
diing to the nature of an inmiortal iateUigence^ 
m the soul of the world. But it is not Tisible. 
Wishing therefore to communieate a fixed im<^ 
pression of it^ they deemed it proper to r^resent 
the outward figure of man. This comprehends 
the soul: and thus^ theonepart^ howerer dif<^ 
fefent in, its nature^ becomes a sensible indica- 
tion of the other. This reasoning extends to 
the gods. The soul of the worlds into which 
all the deities lure to be resolved^ is equally invi- 
libie with the soul of man. But it already ap*- 
piears^ tli^t an human statue is the indieatton of 
ah interior huoian soul. It also appears^ that the 
human aoul has the nearest resemblance to the 
Qoul of the worid^ or God. Hqice it follows^ 
timt the wordiap of statues^ though of human 
sbape^ is ultinnrtelT^ intended for the Deiiy ; and 

doctrinse mysteria, poss^nt animam mundi ac partes ejus, 
id est, Deos veros animo videre. Civ. Dei, lib. vii. c. 5, 
The "Egyptiaii philosophy, if the far-famed Hermes is to be 
the ^fpoander et it, bi^u|ht the gods nearer to' thve wor.. 
fWppiBh Whqto ihe 9tiil«e wan-ipaldfi^it seiems that a god 
immediately came into it by invitation, and dwelt there ! 
Att^sUh gives some extracts from a professed work of 
Sefihes, of which a. Latin translation was current In thcf 
fifth cetituiy, : Civ, Dei, Ife. Tiif. t. 2S, 24, 2«. - 
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the mind of tlie votary if carried by these inters 
mediate stages to the proper object of adoration. 
He illustrates this reascming by a supposition. 
If the nature, or function, of each god is to be 
indicated by a oriection of some outward token, 
what, for the sake of example, would be requi- 
red by Bacchus ? A flaggon placed upon his 
altar. This is thesymbdlick representatioik of 
wine; for the thing containing has a compre- 
hensiTC meaning, and signifies also the thing 
contained.* And> on the same principle, does 
Ibe establfahhient of images point out the true 
theology, by ascending to the soul of the world, 
Ahrduj^ Uie body and soul of man. 

^ Lest this tnftrence should be doubted, he pro* 
«eds to fortify 1;be grounds on which he liad 
placed it. ^ The worship of images was declared 
to be reasonaMeTi on account of the similitude of 
Jdie %im\ of WM to the soul of the world. He 
poiaU out>^ dibl*ift>tte, % a particular manner, the 

* Tanquam si vasaponereiitur causi notandonim DeOi* 
rum', etiti Liberi asdem' ceabphorum sisteretdr, quodet 
sigaificairet yihumy p^if id^iod cdhtinet, id quod contiae. 
Ivrrit^pir •«mi^iirttti,'4u#dfoinnaii babet kumaaam^ 
signiiicari animam rationalem, quod eo relut vase aatura 
ista toleat contineri^ ciijus naturae Deum vblunt esse, yel 
Deoi^. Baec sunt mysierta doctrinsls, in quae iste vir doc. 
tissimus penetraTeratj unde in lucem ista proferret. Civ» . 
Dei, lib, yii, g. 5. 
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correspondence of the -hiimui body.wtth t^ raa<^ 
terial worlds and of tihe rhuman soul vnih, tb<; 
soul of the universe. .^ 

There are three degrees of soul whkh extend 
through all nature^ and whieh are to be disr 
eemed by their respective dperations.^ In man^ 
the lowest deg)ree of it prevails tbtou^out 'fan 
body^ and has only a vegetative po^isr. This 
shews itself in the formation and growth of tJie 
bones^ nails^ and hftir. ^ The parts of the worl^ 
correspondent with th^sci aretrees^ stones^ and 
those productions of the earthy which have m 
insensible grdv^hy and may be saidtfo live^ in a 
mode peculiar to' themselvea. /'The^iecoiiddil^ 
gree of the soul of man rise^i.fai Ihe ifonklation of 
aense^ and terminates in the' powers" of iseeiiig» 
hearings smelling^ tasting; and feeling. Todiis 
ftgaip answers the «ther^ m which region of 
the world Varro supposes its amaei to dwell: 
The third and highest degree Of the bliman«0ul 
is its intellectual part. This is denominated the 
genius of man; and by the posisession of thi^ 
he ; is distinguished frpixifall, otheir ri^nimals; 
With this too c<M're«pOiM|B the highert degree of 

* Varro in eodem lijbro de Diis selectis, tres esse affiripat 
animae gradas in omni uniVeraique natur|. Civ. Dei, lib. 
vii. c. 23. See the whole chapter for the parti^ul^irsstate^ 
in the text. " " . .t 
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th^ soul of the worlds which is called God. 
Shooting through the setber^ it reaches the 
stars^ and stamps them gods. Pervading the 
earthy it forms the goddess Tellus; and pene* 
trating the ocean^ it produces the divinity of 
Neptune!* 

Thus fanciful aad. slender was the proof of 
the internal principle on which idolatry v^s said 
to he founded ; thus remote and unimpressive 
was the interpretation which the best natiural 
wisdom gave of the establishments of natural 
#eligioi| ! . It is^njBedl^s to dwell upon the im- 
piety and thq self*<Qntr^iction which prevail 
^ in the system that has just been reviewed. We 
nee, that^^. for the^ sake of a favourite principle, 
Hie soul of man is finally identified with Jupi- 
ter, or the soul of the world. Both are there- 
fore to be worshipped, or neither ; man is God, 
or Jupiter is man ! The same gods too are 
once more produced by the very philosophy 
which was employed to disprove their existence. 
The fabulous theology was first reprobated by 
Varro himself; and the civil> which was equally 

* Tertiam porro, quam et animam ejus nuncupat, quae' 
scilicet penrenit in astra : earn quoque asserit facere Deos ; 
ct per earn qnando in terrain permanat, Deam Tellurem ; 
quod aatem inde permeat in mare, atque oceanum, Deum 
•sse NeptnnuA. Cir. Dei, lib. vii. c. 33. 
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-reprobated by Seneca, wis afterwards ptoired td 
be the same with the fabulous. But wc now 
6ee, that the natural theology, whose real obj^t 
it wa& to supersede them both, brings us round 
to them again ! No more, therefore, shall b^ 
said of the partic^ular tenets or pretensidns of thh 
theology. But from the subject, thus represent- 
ed, a few general inferences maybe iAstruetirely 
drawn. 

1. In its religious institutions^ Paganism 
looked to no object beyond political conveni- 
ence. On this ground alone^ Varro supported 
flie civil theology of his country ; and, in the 
division of his work, professedly treated of Rome 
before its gods, the latter having derived all 
their worship from the vrill of the former,* 
Revelation is independent of the establjbhm^ts 

* Varronis igitur confitentis ideo se prills de rebus hu- 
manis scripsisse, postea de diviiiis, quia diriaae istae ab ho- 
minibus institutae sunt, haec ratio est :— sic at prior est, in. 
quit, pictor, qu^m tabula picta; prior faber, quam «difi« 
clum ; ita priores sunt civitates, quam ea qn® k eivitatibitt 
tunt instituta. Gir. Dei, lib. yi, c. 4. He says indeedi 
that if he were to write of the entire nature of the gods, 
lie would place the gods first. But we have seen enough 
of his sentiments to be persuadedy that this was only a con« 
Tenient shelter from the imputation of disrespect to tte 
gods, or a secret preference of his own natural tiieologjr 
to the civil. 
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of Bim. ThcQHgh the Diviae blessii^ iodee^^ 
k is Qmiaently applicable to tJie ciTil canditioa 
of the world ; and those nations are the happiest 
Which admit most of its influence into the di* 
^tion of their polity. Our own country ex-^ 
hibits a glorious example of true religion alU^ 
with the state^ and of the b^iefits resulting to 
Iboth.; the state h^.llowed by religion^ ^religion 
defended by the rtate. But whateTer be the 
views of human govermnents^ whether they ad^ 
mit <Mr refuse a civil connectioii with it^ the Gos^ 
pel maintains its own character. The ever)a&t« 
ing word of Ood is not altered by any authprity 
of man ; and '^ Jesus Christ is the same yesjter^ 
day, to-day, and for ever.'** 
. 2. The only theology, to which Varro gave 
|i gamuine approbation, he confined to the philo* 
sopfaical part of his countrymen. Hence it is 
evident, that he had discovered in it nothing 
which tended to the common benefit of the 
world, nothing which ultimately affected the 
foul of man. It might amuse curiosity, but did 
not lead to happiness. How different the relir 
gion of Christ ! ^' Go ye into all the worlds 
and preach the Gospel to every creature. '*f The 
common interest is proved by the necessity of a 
common knowledge. Every soul is the object 
* Hebrews, xiii. 8. + St. Mark, xti. 15. 
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of God's gracious call ; and it is the thMSiC* 
teristick of ChriMiaaity> not that it addressees 
only ^^ the wise man after the flesh ;'' not that 
it is confined to the '' mighty/' or the '' noble ;*'♦ 
but that " the poot have the Gospel preached 
to them.'^f 

3. Flfoni {he manher in which Vai'rd ti^ts 
his subject^ it is evident that he r^arded the 
god^ with no vulgar eye. He did not worship 
them^ as others did^ for the sake of the temporal 
benefits which they were popularly supposed 
to confer. Yet it is observable^ that neither 
does he look forward to future blessings from 
their hands. In his whole discussion^ mention 
is no where made of eternal life !;|: What ihay 
we infer from this ? That those Romans who 
professed the hope of future happiness from 
their gods, spoke from no settled conviction^ 
but from the obvious disappointment of present 
expectations. Varro, the great master of Ro- 
man theology, had held out no promise to the 
soul, had made no discovery of eternity; 'nor 
can he be supposed to have entertained a hopci 
of which he gives '' no sign." Here 4;hen is 

* I Cpr. 1. 26. + St. Matthew, xi. 5. 

t lu hUc tota, serie pulcherrinufi ac subtilissima; distribn- 
tioiiis, et distinctionis, Titam aeternam frustra qucri et spe* 
ran, facillim^ apparet. Civ. Dei, iib.>i.c. 3. 
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the great triumph of the Gospel. Its charac- 
teristick is the promise of the life '' which is to 
come^'' of eternal happiness through faith in 
Christy and obedience to his commands. '^ I 
go to prepare a place for you, that where I am, 
ye may be also."* And He who gave this pro- 
mise to the world, shall appear once again for 
the consummation of it. '' The Son of Man 
i^hall came in his glory, and all the holy angels 
with him. He shall sit upon the throne of his 
glory^ and before him shall be gathered all na^ 
tions, and he shall separate the one from the 
other. The wicked shall go away into ever- 
lasting punishment, but the righteous into life 
etemal/'f 

* St. John; xiY. 2, 3. + St. Matthew, xxv. 46. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

ThATO ftUPPOSED TO TEACH HiiGHEB DOC?TRINBf 
THAN OTHER PAGANS. ..INDISCREET ADMIRATIOV 
OF HIM. ..SCHOOL OF ALEXANDRIA.. .HIS DOCTRlNfc 
CONCERNING THE DfilTY ...SEOOWDAHY GODS... 
DEMONS. ..F115M NONB OV tHESE CQfVJJ) STIBUKAI* 
LIFE BE DBRltED*- 

The syitem which banjurtbet^nxeviewed^ bad 
obtained the adaairatUm of many of the more 
iearned and philoMphical PagauK. Aahajned of 
the grossness of the commoa worship of the godi, 
they gladly accepted so creditable an interpreta- 
tion of it. Varro was therefore supposed to have 
itiade a discovery of the hidden and substantial 
wisdom which originally belonged to the esta- 
blishment of the popular idolatry. But the re- 
futation of this branch of the Heathen theology^ 
was the smallest part of the labour of Augus- 
tin. The spiritual wants of his age called for 
an higher effort against the extraordinary in- 
fluence of the name of Plato. We find, indeed^ 
that impressions^ of a peculiar kind^ had been 
made oa the Christian world by the opinions at- 
tributed to this eminent man. From the inci^ 
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dental notice alieady taken of hinij it appears 
that he adopted and improved with superior felo-- 
quence^ some of. the higher doctrines of the 
school of Pythagoras^ which had been deliver- 
* ed by Timaeus,* He seems not to have been 
jiatiafied with the spontaneous formation^ the 
{lelf-derived perfection^ or durability ascribed 
by some philosophers to the universe. He was 
therefore supposed to have arrived at the know*^ 
ledge of the Divine Beings and to have mad^ 
the great discoveries of Creation and the Unity. 
From other of his speculations were also 'de^ 
rived Ae hopes of an Immortality to the soul. 
On ftcconnt of the credit which he had acquiiied 
cm these important questions^ hi& philosophy 
was supposed to be particularly formidfible tp 
the Gospel.f Some flattered themselves th9t> 
in Plato^ the)^ possessed all the instruction 
which was essential to the duty and the welfare 
of man. They therefore deemed all farther 

* See page 173, 

+ We see the extraordinary anxiety of Augnstin on this 
account. — ^Nunc intentiore t>pas est animo muYto qnam 
•Fot m saperioriiia soludone qw&stkman, «t expKcatitfiie 
librorum. Ciy. Dei, lib. viii. c. 1. But it will soon ap. 
pear, that his alarm was unfounded, and that he drew his 
information less from Plato himself than from the later 
Ptatonick school. 

P 3 
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religious communication, to be useless at the 
least, if not presumptuous, and on this account 
rejected the faith of Christ. Some, who pro- 
fessed the faith, and saw with regnet the alie- 
nation from it which was produced by the influ- 
ence of an admired philosophy, betrayed their 
weakness in accommodating the Scripture to 
the doctrines of Plato, and sought to win the 
Pagans, by the discovery of a resemblance 
which did not exist : nor is Augostih himself 
wholly free from this charge. Others, again, 
took a malicious advantage of these concessions, 
attacked the Gospel with the weapons furnish- 
ed by its injudicious friends, and exalted the re- 
ligion of nature at the expence of Revelation. 
Some enquiry into the doctrine of Plato, was 
therefore requisite, not only on account of its 
own character and pretensions, but of its effects 
on Christianity;* and it was of particular im- 
portance to prove; that, though superior to the 
system of Varro, it was yet far removed from the 
sublimity of the Gospel ; that in no mode of 
classical theology, howjsver celebrated^ was con- 
tained the true happiness of man ; and that Re- 

* Mirantur quidam, nobis in Christi gratii sociati, cdm 
audiunt, vel legunt, Piatonem de Deo ista sensisse, qua 
multum congruere veritati religionU nostrce agnonutd. 
Civ. Dei, lib. viii. c. 11. 
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Telation alone could teach the proper know- 
ledge of God, and eflfectually promise the re- 
wards of the ^^ life which is to come." 

It will assist us in understanding the nature of 
the claims which have been made in favour of 
Plato, if we refer to some of the previous sys- 
tems of philosophy. 

In an early age, wisdom was taught in a sim- 
ple manner, and without contention. The name 
itself of philosophy was as yet unknown, or not 
commonly adopted; and those, whose minds 
jwrere stored with reflections which might be be- 
neficial to the rest of mankind, uttered them in 
brief and impressive instances. And henc^ 
came those moral and prudential maxims, some 
of which are still appended to the names of the 
'' Wise-men."* At length arose two schools, 
.which soon obtained a very high celebrity, and 
produced that talent for philosophical disquisi^ 
tion and dispute, by which Greece was after- 
wards distinguished. Their founders were 
Thales and Pythagoras. The name of the for- 
mer occurs indeed among those of the Wise- 
jnen ; but not content with this mode of instruct 

* C^m antea Sapieates appellareatur, qui modo quodam 
laudabilis vitae aliis prasstare Yidebantur, iste (Pythagoras) 
Interrogatus quid profiteretur, philosophum se esse respond 
dlt. Civ. Dei, lib. yiii. c. % 
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tiop^ he became the parent of the loniclesehdol.* 
He seems to have teen the first who directed 
his enquiries into the properties of nature, and 
the origin and laws of the universe. This soon 
became a fashionable study, and was indulged 
in that school with much prejudice to it» theo- 
logy. Thales, either omitting the agency of a 
deity, or depriving him of his fundamental pri- 
vilege of creation,f pronounced, that from one of 
theelements alone, proceeded thematter employed 
in the formation of the other parts of the world • 
One of his successors, fearing, that from this 

* I6nici ^ero generis princeps fuit Thales Miiesius, 
unns illorum septera, qui appellati sunt Sapientes. Sed 
ilii sex Titae genere distinguebantur, et quibusdam prae- 
ceptis ad bene vivendum accommodatis. Iste autem Thales, 
Tit successdr^s etiam propagar^t, rerum naturam scrutatus, 
«i4«q«e disptttationes Uteris mandans^ emihuU ; maximft- 
que adffiitabiiis extitit, qadd^ astroiogiae Humeris compre* 
hensis^ defectus solis et lunae etiam praedicere patuit. ib. 

+ Cicero does not rescue him from this charge, notwith. 
standing the introduction of a divine mind.. — Thales Mile- 
sius, (it is Velleius who speaks,) qui primus de talibus rebus 
quaesivit, aqoam dixit esse initium rerum; Deiim antem 
•«4in mentem q«(sb ex aqu& cuticta gigHe¥*et. Nat D*o- 
rum, lib. i.— Cicero is accurate in his representation of 
this philosdphy. The creation of Thales is nothing more 
than a generation from eternal matter. Augustin, how. 
€Ver, understands the principle of water in a strict sensc^ 
and supposes that no deity was employed by Thales. 
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Testrictioii to a single element^ a sc4rcity of effi^qt 
mi^ht ensue^ extended to other things that pow- 
dr which Thales had confined to water, l^ 
therefore ascribed the multiplicity of mundane 
objects to an infinity of principle productive of 
^ach of them respectively.* 

Another was dissatisfied with an unnecessary 
variety of original subjects, and recurred once 
more to a single dement : but making a difier- 
ent choice, he was positive in his preference of 
air^f which afibrded a more philosophical origin 
of the universe than water. Content with this 
discovery, he abandoned also the agency of the 
gods ; and thought that, if it were necessary to 
affirm any thing concerning them, they were 
otily secondary to air, and produced from that 
infinite cause. Indeed, from Thales to Arche- 
laus, it is impossible to discover the proper doc- 
trine of God or creation. In the hands of these 
teachers, the Deity lost sometimes his own exist- 
ence, and always his distinctive right of creative 

* Anaxlmauder, noti ex un^ iHb, sicfit Thaiet ex hn* 
more, sed eX suis propriis principiis quasque res iiasd ptt« 
tavit. Civ. Dei, lib. viil. c. 2. 

+ Anaximenem discipulnm et successorem reliquit^ qui 
omtie^ reruin causas itifinito aeri dedit t nee Deos negavit^ 
aut tacuit ; — non tamen ab ipsis aer^m factam^ sed ipsos ex 
aere ortos credidit. ib. 
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power ;* and the leading propensity of the lonick 
school was^ to dispute concerning the compara* 
tive antiquity of the elements ; to enquire^ which 
of them afforded the most convenient primary 
matter; and from what subject might begin> 
with the greatest philosophical propriety^ the 
extraction and formation of other things. 

Pythagoras had trayelled into Italy^ and 
taught in a part of it^ which^ firom the extent of 
the Grecian settlements^ obtained the name of 
Magna Graecia. + He was therefore the founder 
of the Italian school. From a few frag- 
ments of its writings which are yet preserv- 
ed, we see, that this school was of a moral and 
contemplative cast. To the former part of 
its character is certainly to be referred the doc- 

^ Anaxagoras himself supposes matter to have been co^ 
existent with the Divine intelligence: — Uavlx xs^f^arx nv 
o/x(f* »r« vHs tXBuv »vr» hacoa-fAvia-su Diog. Laert. in 
Anaxag. 

f Italicum genus, — ex e^ parte Italiae, quae quondam 
Magna Graecia nuncupata est, — autorem habuit Pythago. 
ram Samium. Civ. Dei, lib. viii. c. % — Pliny is inclined 
to attribute the name of Magna Graecia, not to the extent 
of their settlements, but to the imposing vanity of the 
Greeks. He calls them, justly enough, genus in suam 
gloriam efTusissimnm ; — and affirms, whether justly or not, 
that their colonies did not occupy more than a thousandth 
part of Italy. 
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trine of transmigration^* which was afterwards 
adopted by Plato : to the latter perhaps^ its pre- 
paration for those enquiries into natural truth, 
and the causes of things by which it was emi- 
nently distinguished. But it is difficult at this 
time to determine^ which. was its most approved 
mode of considering the mundane philosophy. 
Of the two principal treatises which remain^ 
and which^ in the opinion of Gale^ are drawn 
from the most sacred recesses of the Pythago- 
rean school^ one constructs the world from pre- 
existing, matter^ employs a deity in its arrange- 

* This is expressly stated iu the latter part of the curious 
treatise of the Soul of the World. The scale of transmigra- 
tion is adapted to the conduct of nien ; — icoward^s are turned 
into women, murderers into wild beasts, and voluptuaries 
into swine; the rash and giddy into birds; and the idle^ 
the unlearned, and the stupid, into aquatic creatures, 
as if they were unworthy to breathe the common air.' Tmv 

K»*jr^u¥ fM^pas* Kovi^uv ^c xsi fAJir^ta^M^y %s "tshpwv ui^oirofafii* cc^" 
yejv ^t xAi acv^atitluv^ afAMOa/v ^i HMt avonrufy is rav Tafvsvv^^u9 
ihatf. The other characteristick of ihe school of Pythago- 
ras is prettily expressed by Ovid : — 

C Jlmque animo, et vi^i perspexerat omnia curi, 
In medium discenda dabat ; ccetumque silent um • 
Dictaque mirantikm, magi^ primoi^dia mundi, 
Et rerum causas, et quid natura docebat. 

Met. lib. xr. 
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ment and places within it a ioul iieceiBftafy for 
its animation and direction. Arid this j$- the 
doctrine of TimsBus the Locrian. The other 
treatise e:sccludes all interference of a Ood^ and 
pronounces the world to he its own mast^. It 
was neither created^ nor arranged fronva Chaos. 
It had no origin^ and shall have no end. It is 
ielf-^xistentj and necessarily eternal^ and inde^ 
Itructihle. And this is the system of Ocellus Lu- 
canus.* He talks indeed^ as Archytas^ Eutypha- 
mus> and other Pythagoreans do, of '^ a God,'* 
and '^ the Gods;'' and he ventures to assign a 
limit, within which reside the natures which 
are immortal. The region of the moon is the 
dividing isthmus : abdve it are the gods, while 
the spece beneath is given up to contention 
and nature, to alternate generation and de- 
cay.f But the gods, thus supposed, are merely 

^fy xdu iTott, C» 1. Opttse. Myth<ri^ Ed. Gaie. The inde 
stnictibility of the universe is afterwards attempted to b« 
proved. ' If its dissolution tl^es place, it must be either into 
beings or non.being. If into being^ it will still continae iob^^ 
If into non.being, an absurdity is affirmed ) (ot^ bA the world 
could not at first be produced from nothing (according 
to the received laws of philosophy), neither can it become 
nothing, after having been something. The conclusion is 
therefore drawti-'^dt^da^roy of « koh otv^Xtd^o* ro itrtfv* 

^^6(AAS* TO yaif etvuOnt vmf rotvrns. "Sfavy Mti ro %v avrnvy ^tom 
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frte from the dissolution which is the portion of 
man. They are only a physical^ though a su- 
perior^ portion of the universe. They have nd 
absolute and disposing poorer, but are themselves 
immortal^ on the same principle which makei 
the world eternal. 

These Were the principal authorities of philo-* 
sophy till the time of Socrates. 

This extraordinary man had been bred in the 
lonick school^ and was the immediate disciple 
of Archelaus. But the dissentions into which 
the followers of Thales had fallen^ and the un« 
satisfactory nature of the enquiries in which 
they were commonly engaged, seem to have 
given early ofience to his discerning mind ; and 
in the Phaedo he is made to account for his dis^ 
gust, in a very lively and natural manner.^ Hn 

jLon^et ygf OS* to ^' vvoxacrM aiKi^intiSy vetxaus xat ^oivs* to /Atir' 
(yaf ) t^tf tif avni J/«XX«yij ytyovorcifVy to ot ytnas avoyiyofortn* 
ib. c. 2. 

* Eya; y*^, tj Ktf ur, vtos uv havfjMTofS us nft^viMicu t»t»ti)r mi 

^9X€i nf*i c»Sm|i i«r mmas tx^fv^ ^ta rt ytynrat fxaroy^ juba^i* 
ri anroXAt/rfti) mIi ^la rt tr** tuu tsroXAoMu; t/JMVtov atu %gtt nuvrm 
■ ficTcCdsXAoyy o'xoVA/y vxgwlov rot rota^^ A^* tir€i^»it to ^c^fioy juu 
TO ^v^ig09 otnncova mot AaC^Ij us nns sAcyoy^ toti ivi ret f^va 
ttvvt^t^troti ; xati tjort^ov to mI/apc t^iv 00 ^^ovttfuvy v ^ Aiif ^ « to 
tTvf ' &c. PhxdoD. — Part of this passage seems to refer t* 
the ph3r8ic8 of Parm«nid«i, who snfq^sed the human race to 
haye origiaalljsprupjfi^ fromjieat and cold acting upon mud. 
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had a characteristick fondness for the discovery 
of truth : and his object was supposed to be 
attainable only through an application to the 
reigning philosophy ; and this was termed the 
history of nature. He applied himself there- 
fore^ with great zeal^ to the speculations th^i 
prevalent ; whether putrescence^ consequent 
to the action of heat and cold, were ca- 
pable of producing animals; — ^where was the 
seatj and what the cause^ of intelligence in 
man : — whether it were the blood or the 
brain^ whether it were fire or air : and other 
such questions. But in these pursuits he be- 
came bewildered and confounded. At length, 
however, he flattered himself that he should 
find a resting-place for his thoughts. Anaxa- 
goras was one of the sublimest masters of the 
loniek school; and some person had read to 
Socra^s, out of a book of his philosophy^ the 
sentence which contained a summary of his 
doctrine ; " There is an intelligence which is 
the cause of all things, and bestows on them 
their order and beauty.''* Now then he ex- 
pected to discover what had so long escaped 
him, the reasons on which was founded the actual 
constitution of things: and truth being thus 
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aAcertained^ the detection of error would neces- 
sarily follow. He was now about to know 
with certainty^ whether the earth were flat or 
round ; and either of these figures being deter- 
minedj the reason was also to appear^ why one 
of them was preferred to the other. The same 
instruction he expected concerning the sun, 
moon^ and stars ; the reason of their velocities 
and returns^ and all other afiections incident to 
their course. With great satisfaction therefore 
he procured the book, and with great eager- 
ness applied himself to the perusal of it. But^ 
notwithstanding the lofky pretensions of Anaxa- 
goras, poor Socrates remained in the same igno- 
rance as before ; and instead of being introduced 
to the intelligence which was promised, he 
found that air, and aether, and water were still 
assumed as the causes of things, and that ahsur^ 
dities and improbabilities were made to stand 
for genuine and primary truths.* / This, says 
he, is just as if a person, undertaking to state 
the reason why I sit here, should expatiate on 
the nature of my bones„ and nerves, and flesh, 
and skin, and prove their aptitude to produce a 

xut avxytvMO'Kafyj o^u atv^^ac tu /x^y va; tl^sv ^offjavov^ toe rtyat^ 
§ttriats tTratiltuixsvov ets to ^iacKO(riJt.av rat 'CT^«^/x«Tdtj »s^as 5s h*4 
MtOi^uf Kixt v^xra air'wfjisvovy xatt «AA« 'croXAo? tun ocrovx. lb. 
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»ttisg posture; and^ meanwhile^ wholly omit 
the veal and primary causesj, namely^ the will 
of th9 Athenians^ which coosigns me to this 
prison^ and my determination to git in it till I 
fwallow the poison which they are preparing 
for me."* These probably were the circum^ 
stances which impelled Socrates^ at a mature 
period of life^, to use the language so emphati- 
cally attributed to him by Xenophon^ who 
informs us^ that he dissuaded his hearers from 
any farther attention to geometry^ astrology^ or 
astronomy^ than might suffice for the common 
purposes of human life.f His youthful ardour 
for remote or abstruse enquiries concerning 
natural causeS;» was now abated by experience; 
and he particularly forbade the indulgence of 
those speculations which vainly affected to dis- 
cover the secrets of the heavens^, and the manner 
in which the Deity contriver the order of things 4 

* AfuXyio-as ras wf aX*i^s atrt»s Ae<yAii, l^^t tWH^ Adyifmt^ts 

vvt^v rnv liKiov ip «y xsXivo'ua-iv. ib. 

+ To 5t fJi^Xf '*'*'* ^vo-fwtTft/K ^taty^xfAiJMVuv ytaffjar^ixy [Mt/t^at^ 

Mem. lilK iv. c. 7. 

ytywaOatiy airtr^tirtf' nn yx^ sv^ira avQ^tjvots avr» t»ofM^tv etvau^ 
*T« x«f<2fo-daM hots mv ytyetro tof ^ijTirjfT*, i tKmfi ^mfinvtermt iflc 
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$uch pursuits are unacceptable to the godn; 
Bor, whatever may be the pretensions belonging 
to thcan, are they within the limits of human 
knowledge. He adds the danger of derange 
lAent to the mind which should persist in them ; 
and here again occurs the mention of Auaxb^ 
gorasj who seems to have grown mad with 
pride^ on bis fancied discovery of the mechanism 
employed in the construction of the world. by 
the wisdom of the gods ! 

This is sufficient perhaps to account for the 
disgust of Socrates, without recurring to the 
b^evolent supposition quoted for him by Au- 
gustin ;^ that he deemed the mind unfit for the 
exercise of philosophy, unless it were previously 
purged from the disabling influence of the 
passions. In short, the object of this sagacioui 
man seems to have been, to restore to the pro^ 
fession of human wisdom that simplicity which 

«C«^1l^o'«»* xaitntvamt fav t^ xai ma^aUfffovna'att rov rtmvm. 

wnff»f tmi r^ vas Sivy ^9?;(«««f ifnyHrOatM ib. 

* NoKL mihi autem Tidetnr posse ad iiqaidum eoUigi, 
utrmn Socrat^i^ ut hoc iaceret, tmdio rerum obscHrarum «t 
iaCf Hamm ad aliquld apertum et certum Yeperiendum ani. 
jnum intenderit ; an Tei o, skat de illo quidam beneroieiu 
tlAs lospicajitar, nolebat immundos terrenis cupiditadbuc 
animos M •xt«nd«r« ia divina conari. Ciy. Deiy lib. Tiii. 
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had attended it before the agitation of the ele- 
mental questions byThales; and to confine it 
as much as possible to the purposes of prudence 
and morality. 

; Plato was the scholar of Socrates :* but, not 
content with the, doctrines of one school, nor 
governed by the sole authority of the master 
whom yet he singularly loved, he sought wis- 
dom wherever it might be found. From Athens 
therefore, before he had reached his thirtieth 
year, he repaired to Megara, with some other 
scholars of Socrates, and heard the dialectics of 
Euclid. Hence he passed to Cyrene, and con- 
versed, as Laertius informs us, with Theodoras * 
the mathematician. Afterwards, he proceeded 
to Italy, where the Pythagorean doctrines were 
taught by Philolaus and Eurytus ; and finally, 
to Egypt, f a country which had been in much 

* Socrates hujus (Arcbelai) discipulus fuisse perhibetur, 
magister Platonis. ib. c. % Laertius adds a dream of 
Socrates. He held a cygnet in his lap, which suddenly 
flew away into the. air, full-fledged, and singing melodiout 
strains. This was interpreted the next day, when Plato 
was .presented to him :-— rev ^t rarov «•»•«» etmi rov ^v/».*in yit. 
Plat. I know not if it is worth remarking, that swans art 
mentioned by Plato with unusual reverence: perhaps ht 
meant to give credit to the notion that Apollo was hi» 
iather. 
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' Impute >fitli .^he n;iore Iqiroed Greeks^ ,'Op. ac- 
count of the recondite wisdom suppose^ .tp \(P 
pqsses^ed by its priests. Fjpm these andoAer 
9Wifces Jne^rew t^iejcpowled^ of foijmer ^gp5, 
8m4ai^$d 4t to that of his own. He select^ 
^om pv«ry school the tqj^fs l?y ;W:hich it \^w 
SIQiSt 4iAtiqguishe4^ .^nd iinprovcjd, or ii^qprpp- 
ig^liQd them M^ith^be dftctrbes t^ngl^t bjjr^pseJjT. 
He |]^rovi4ed aJ^tf^bility for the joaturn;! phiio- 
M){4iy of jHerftclitus^ hy cowinmiicatipg t|)e 
«t^)^ati¥^ of an original ^ndin^mutahle e^^npe 
tp th^i^fii ^Woh^ iq Ihl^r own upture^ w^ve ,flux 
wd ,peridiaj>le * He fidopted and enl^irg^ the 
inteUectual system of Pythagoras ; and with the 
aptiye morality of Socriates Jhe combined the 
niystici^m of bis J^gyptjan t;efiqhe.rs at JHplio- 
polis. And hence the copiousness and vari^ty^ 
the compound nature^ the. lofty obscurity^ >and 

mXh^w avv KOti etWots rta-t ZuKf»Tix,ots vsR^ft^^ory' tVHra Af Kt;« 

v^os ras Ilv^xyo^tKiiSy ^iXoXaoy km Ev^vroy* «y'6ey rt Hs- Atytrtflov S 
va^at rtts Tl^oftiras, ib. 

♦.Qim'.eiiifli ex ;HerA(4iti,sj^steniate recepisi^t, omnia 
fyifire^ nec.p^r se cqnsf;are ^a^eip pos^e, yisjam illi, ne^^- 
$^ri6 |i4dea4a esse Subjecta £te;rna, per. se subsistentia, 
^9^ iBiiput^bUem ve\m8 .flu^is e^ieatispi ^^ir^e^tiir. 
Brucker de Phil. Grace. Ub. ii. c.(5. 



.^*— - .-«► 
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not unfrequent self-contradiction which are to 
be observed in his writings.* 

The philosophy of Plato was anciently di- 
vided into three parts, dialectics, ethics^ and 
physics. The latter of these however was sub- 
divided into two — the study of corporeal and 
incorporeal nature. Metaphysics th^efore were 
considered as a branch of physics.f In this 
manner the subject was distributed by some of 
the chief Christian vnriters, Eusebius and Au- 
gustin; as well as by some of the professed 
followers of Plato; Apuleius, who gives an 
account of his philosophy under these divisions ; 

* Not so Apuleius. — QuamTis de diversis ofEcinis haec ei 
essent philosophiae membra suscepta, naturalis ab Heracli. 
teis, intellectualis k Pythagoreis, rationalis atque moralis 
ex ipso Socratis fonte, unum tamen ex omnibus, et qaaai 
proprii partiis corpus eifecit, De Philos. Natur. — But with 
the zealous Apuleius, Plato is infallible. 

f Ets r^ta JifXoKTM y^^ th Yl\»ruios Toy w«i»7« r^s ^t^oa^txs 

Ao/Afy« 9is Ti Tuy ruv atio-hruv ^tu^satvj xcn njy rvv acwiJMrut 
Kocravovia'tf' tv^ois at xott 'aaf *ECfsio/r ro rqtya^ts raro m 
li^uimaXtxs ei^os. Praep. Evang, lib. 11. c. 1. Compare Civ. 
Dei, lib. viii. c. 4.— Eusebius pursues his argument with 
an injudiciousness wich was promoted bj the circumstances 
of the age ; and is anxious to bring as good logick, and 
natural philosophy fi^om Moses, as the later Platonick 
school could boast in their master ! 
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and Atlfcus, whom Eusebius calls one of the 
more illustrious of the Platonick school.* 

The dialectics are extolled by Augustin, as 
supenor to those of the other philosophers 
whom the Romans had received as their teach- 
ers. Epicurus is supposed to have borrowed 
part of his doctrine from the earlj school of 
Democritus. His well-known tenet, that the 
wnses were the proper test of truth, appeared 
to many of the Pagans themselves to stop the 
progress of all science and sound reasoninff + 
Th* early fathers of the church were also loud 
in condemning it as hostile to religion and its 
proofs. Nor were the Stoics without their 

• Quoniam tres partes philosophia, congruere inter ,e 
primus obtinuit, nos qaoque separatim de singulis dicll, 
Apul. de Philos. Nat„r._Atticns is called CL .T 

m«~»«»„^.Ao„p„,^p,aBp,ETang.lib. 11 c 2 ^'^"' 

+ Quod antem attinet ad doctrinam, ubi*alterapa« ver 
«tur ,u. ab eis Logica, id est, rationali. vocatu'TaW; 

vtl'sTn"'""^ "'^^"*"'' «-' Posuerunt ju'dicit 
Tirtafs .n sensibu, coT,oris, eorumque infidis et J 
lac.b«. reg^is „„.nia qu=e discuntur, melienda es^ ce^" 
«er«nt,utEpicurei, et quicunque alii tales,-ut etil7": 
StoU.. Quicii.vehe.ent.ra.aver;nt;oJ:lT;r 
taadi, quam Dialecticam nominant, k corporis s^n.-J 
.a.ducend».put.r„nt. Hinc ass^erant^lL rt! 
c^re nohones, quos appellant .„.„, w„c propag^ 
J^ue connect, totam discendi docendiqu, r^UouL. '^ 



Dei, «b ^ c. 7. 

Q2 
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Aaie q£ reitfoteitioa mi 4he same aeeomBt 
Attached as they were to the esset4:ise of i^ 
mind io di^utatiea, Aey mamtaiaed t^e^firio- 
rity of impcrftaMcduf to <Jie ejpcriaice »f 4Jie 
seDses^ imd refefxad a^&rpks^i^MhefW^ 
and inchoaie ii^telligweea ^hich Aes? - ^fbrd^d. 
J?l^ i» coroplimwited *y Aiig!»stti| ^for -Jw 
jFieedom from euch eriMs, Be did «iet da^y ft) 
the senses that ipifl^eace which ^M^\hvaif 
duetothp^i; butheh^fftow^l WN fhi^f latten^ 
tion on the wani, to the MJwscifife. ^f ij^weh he 
attributed the pfopcr qritocion ^f tfOth:* TWs 
pommendatiou however fmist »net 'be toieiyed 
without a confiidefabk fahatepi^^ . It is ob- 
vious to every reafter of Plato, that he indulges 
an inordinate taste for abstraction; and it is 
impossible not to notice, what Bpueker hais 
justly pointed out, — ^his strong tendency to ^fimu- 
ticism.f .; r 

^m autem, ^uos merito cstects. anIefMMikaus, tficUB* 
Terunt eu..qa£ mehte coiispiciuiitttr.ab-ii$ iqufi^ si$lKilM» 
attinguntur : nee sensibu3 Adiineate& qued fossoBiy-n^cm 
. dantes ultra qu^m possuQt, lb. The view iv&ic^ Apnieiiis 
gives of this branch of the triple {ihilosoplif^ ppdceeds jn*^ 
techaical manner. It does nott poiat OfUt the geiieittl 
principles of reasoning^ oi* enquire from wheiuie tiiey 
arise, l)ut is almost entirely concerned abiHtt the^^fofoisof 
syllogisms. 

t'QQod unum dogma (the abstraction of the mind Ibrtte 
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The- ethics of , jFiatDl^aTe ietfciied nock 
pcaite rfiOK Aie lofiiaeasiof tfaM^ primiple is^ vdi 
te Ibr'^tiie 'tacftemt df^iliein ap^icntioii, Whilf 
tlia iide of prhnte eonduct waa fcaioii from iflic 
Philebus^ Euthjrpkro^ audi otiien dLialpgont 
ikat of puUiok morala ivas held out to ciyfl 
commiiiikka ia tibe larger teeatisea o£ Urita, 
and of bl: tep\^]kk. HeBeafier> it inaj not lie 
umnakitietitk Qt;aiiinuBingv to laj before, yon 
tlie Tariou^ opipion;^. botioci;aaBig the scUBBmni 
bonufloi (tbe fpropec end of.e^QViy vfhis^lLpv^ 
vailed k-tlie PagsD schools at large. Una tviA 
fliniEsh a discussion decisive of the ^gatmil 
questio& concamiiig the ]iui(gi[i;l o£ inqypinesB 
by the men of nature AX prciseaty it will be 
sufficient to observe^ that^ while some placed 
their chief good in ihe bod;^/90mein the mind^ 
and some ih' both; or itr the outward advantages 
of life added to thieste/iidthfn^ s'eemed i;o be 
considered beyond man in the* present wolrW^ 
and the manner in which he u^igifit be bi^iefited 
by the Qbj^ta which surrounded him. To 
Plato however ii attributed by Augustin IImi 
merit of going farther^ tod of providing a cer- 
tain happiness for the mind in the contempla- 

pnrpose of contemplating intelligible tbings, ot td^as) satlS 
pfodity qaum fanatica sit Flatonis j^osopliiay* «t -qudd 
tota enthusiasmo faveat. De Philos. Flat* e. 1#. 
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tion of the Deity.^ But here again is a caution 
to be applied. Mosheim has well observed the 
pruriency of Plato's disposition^ and the want 
of chastity and modesty which he so often be- 
trays, f On the point immediately under our 
notice^ it is impossible not to remark^ how ex- 
ceptionable are some of the means which^ under 
the cover of the name of Socrates^ he prescribes 
for the attainment of his object. The Deity is 
the x^ov in the highest degree ; and one mode 
of exciting our affections towards divine beauty^, 
is to attach ourselves to those resemblances of 
it which are to be discovered in the most perfect 
of human forms \X But^I will add no more. 

Decipit exemplar vitiis imitablle ■ . 



This introduction of the Deity, however de- 
grading to his nature, brings us to the theo- 
logy of Plato, which is a part of the physics^ 
and with which indeed we are principally con- 

* Cedant igitur hi omnes illis philosophis, qui non dixe. 
runt beatum esse hominem fruentem corpore, vel fraentem 
aaimO) sed fraentem Deo. Civ. Dei, lib. viii. c. 8. 

f Plato, qui naturi non nimis bene constitutus Tidetaf 
fulsse, parumque castus et pudicus, quo ipse minor! labo. 
raret inyidii, Socratem ignominiae suse participem esse 
Toluit. Dissert. Eccles. toI. 1. p. 198. 

t In the Phaedrus is the dangerous and revolting doc. 
trine here noticed. 
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C^ned. This then is the manner in which the 
mind of Plato is supposed to have ascended 
towards the discovery of the Deity. 

Nature consists of things animate and inani- 
mate. But life is superior to matter ; for cor- 
poreal species are flie objects of the senses^ while 
vital species are to be discovered only. by the 
eye of the mind.* Hence it follows, that intel- 
ligible are preferable to sensible species. And 
this preference is established through the power 
. whicA the mind possesses of judging concerning 
the beauty and qualities of body. For whether 
the body indulge repose^ or exert itself in action^ 
the mind maintains its superior privilege, and 
performs its various office^ without .being con- 
strained by time or place, or any of those exte- 
rior circumstances by which bodily operations 
are aflected. The beauty of the mind is there- 
fore of an higher order than that of body ; 
and thus is the one distinguished from the 
other. But the mind, thus evidently superior 
to body, must iiext be compared with itself. 
The same judgment concerning sensible species 

^ Considerayerunt enim quicquid est, vel corpus esse, 
yel yitam, meli usque aliquid yitam esse quim corpus ^ spe. 
ci^mque corporis esse sensibilem, iutelligibilem yilae. Civ. 
Dei, lib. yiii. c. 0* 
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will hdt ef[\xS\\y tesuU from etefry liiind.^ IPfie 
thind of one mdri \tfll dfetei^irfine tetter fhatl'tli'At 
of another^ iti pi'oportion to tire diffWdtrdef^ df 
thtit Mttital sagacity, 6t their hibft^ of exfeftion. 
Nay; tlie mittd of thd satae nirafl WiW detefMiiie 
Aietter 6^ worse coticeniiilg tte ^atile 6%j^cts; ds 
atteiiiidit or improverneht may afifect its ^df^- 
menfs. Btit' hence a mutability ^su^^s. Tfe 
mind seems to partake ot some 6f ^6 imperfec- 
f iofis of body, m tiie alteratioris, of \i^hictf it is 
susceptible. That settsible spem^^s ttfAy l6se f!he/r 
characfef istick qu^li^ies, stud firfslfy disappeai'^ 
is ieftrfin. tiut, if tffe ttati^ k §u<^jefet to 
thknge, ihd iapiMfe 6f iftcfease, it f^ ifso' liacbfe 
<tif diiiiinution ; aid if ^tf, if may lie finatlly lo^t. 
;And herifce H follo^^s, tliaf nr searchiil^ M tfre 
j^iiriary speties of things ; or ffiaf fr6tn wWfch 
the ipecies 6f bthef thitigs are i€thkd, it h 
necessary to atsceud itot 6nlj^ beyoAd the ptd- 
^CT-tifes cff body, but t'eyond the toted of mftfi.f 

* Sed ibi qaoqUe nisi mutalrilis esset^ non alia^ alio . 
meliiis de Specie sensibili judicaret ; et idem ipse unus ein 
proficit, melius utique postea quam priiis. ib. 

t Qadfl aut^in i'e^i^li In^t^s ^t ibiktis, ^itie ^btt^tione 
Mtabiie «t. trade iiigfeiribiii et docti ^t !i hi^ ^fetcititi 
BWiines facil4 c^Mig^rifiit,' htfii ^s^ ifi 6li i^feHs pfintd& 
•peciem^ ubi miitabile esse couYincitur. ill. 
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Inii Mi e6u€[\x^(Ai fliijtfefdite eOhrttning tfitf 
Dfeity was, that, ttife miild Iteteg' pre:ferttbte trf 
bbdy, hd wai5 6f^tfife stiperioi? speciies, jttirf con-- 
!te(5[tieiitIy'/M^8 not fcr be looked fbr m body. 
Thi liext^ edilclligi6tt tva$, fha*' <he Deify beitt]^ 
tfttis^ pfdT^^d to bB ilirrtd, he MUsfT Bfarte the sedidi- 
tfetml pr'optity dfimiilutabirify. Pof th6 species' 
df things, or lAo^ Qualities which * institute 
fheif i^spectiveJ natttttes/ douW itert be derived 
^cito the ^erfs[habfe things fhetnseltes. Nor 
t^ere thc?y derived froih the miiid df man, itself 
mutable. It was necessary therefore to refer 
them to an ianmutable principle^ or the mind o£ 
tfeo Deity; ^ And hence c4me Ae anitefse, itt 
figure, (jtiaiities, ^M iitoveMettt^ ; t<re dispro- 
sition of the eleirfehts, khd the bodies which 
are placed at various distances among, them. 
Hence too. came every degree of life^ whether 
Ye^tatite ilone^ et stosittve and tational com<^ 
Mmd i^ith ity 6t ktt^ mhet mdde 6f life possessed 
By bfeitt^s beyond the conditioti of man. 

From this various superiority oif the Oeity, 
, another point was infeiredi — ^the comprehensive- 
ness of his nature. He is not to be estimated by 
tlM se|mrffte properties of aiiiioate or inatpimatet 

* Viderunt quicquid mutabile esset^ nou esse summum 
Peum^ et ideo omnem animam mutabil^sgue spiritus tra«« 
ficenderuni ^ua; rentes Deam. ib. 
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things. In him existence cannot b^ supposed 
without life, nor life without intellect, nor in- 
tellect without happiness ; but life, and intel- 
lect, and happiness are together his being ;* and 
he exists truly, because he exists unchangeably. 

Such is the substance of the statement given 
by Augustin concerning the knowledge which 
Plato w^ supposed to have of the Deity. But 
it is certain, that the theology which is so regu- 
larly detailed in this Chapter, was drawn, not 
from Plato himself, f but from some of those 

* Quia non aliad illi est esse, aliud viyere, quasi possit 
esse nonyirens ;— nee aliud illi est vivere, aliud iutelligere, 
quasi possit vitere non intelltgens;-^nec aliud illi est Intel, 
ligere, aliud beatum esse, quasi possit intelligere, et non 
beatus esse : Sed quod est illi viyere, intelligere, et beatum 
esse, hoc est illi esse. ib« 

+ In the Philebus he talks of the chief good of man. 
This must be perfect. It is not in pleasure alone, nor in 
science without the perception of pleasure. Both togetjier 
are preferable to each singly ; but neither is the true good 
in this third class. He passes therefore to a fourth, or the 
Demiurgick cause. In this is true being ; and the happi. 
ness of man is compounded of the best pleasure, and the 
best science, which is employed on this being :— ©ef / to ot 
xcti r« ovivfy Koci vo xarx retvrov olh tn^KoSy p. 400. Ed. Ficin. 
From such, occasional high fancies, though mbced with 
much grossness and obscurity, the later Platonics endea- 
voured to raise a system of diyinity which might be success- 
fully opposed to Reyelation, 
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who became his zealous commentators after the 
propagation of the Gospel ; or^ that Augustin 
unconsciously applied to certain philosophical 
terms^ that more spiritual meaning which Reve- 
lation had imparted^ and with which his own ' 
pious mind was fully possessed. Indeed^ ample i 
proofs of this assertion are afforded in the Chap- ; 
ter itself. The writer refers for his authorities^ \ 
not to Plato, but to the Platonicians at large, | 
whose conclusions are adopted as if they were | 
those of their master.^ Again, when Augustin \ 
speaks of that mode of life which is enjoyed by 
certain beings superior to man, he explains it by 
the example of the angels, f Their sense and 
intellect subsist without the necessity of being ^ f 
joined with the lowest degree of life. They are t 
said not to vegetate, and therefore not to require 
support from nourishment. But Mosheira, in . | 
his treatise on the imitation of the Christians by ^ I 

* Consideraverunt, — viderunt — isti philosophic quos | 

caeteris noh immerito fam^ atque glori^ praelatos videmus* f 

ib. 

+ Quae (yita) nutritorio subsidio non indiget, sed tan. 
turn continet, sentit, intelligit, qualis est la angelis. lb. 
Angustin is one of those theologians whose " common 
gloss" concerning this quality of angels is reprored bj 
Milton. He makes them eat ; and '' what redounds, tran* 
spires with case.**. Parad. Lost, Book 6. 
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tt« PagM writers^ Im» careftilljl aMerttuiflii; 
iStk9\} the ierm^ythoc k naed by Plato in its affm\ 
mon fiHiaiiiBf among the anttent Gixeks ; and. 
that tibci^cripttital sense was artfxiUj ecnuiniiim 
cated to it by the later Platonick school.^ 
Again^ whesi Augustin ascends to the deity of 
Plato> a^ asserts )um to be imeceBJsed^ be ap^ 
pears to attribute to him^ tiie acfaial created .of 
aU cHher thisigs.f But tiiis<iftudo«tfciiM which 
wasvnet^f understoo4 b^ PagaoisBi ; aEnd> wfaioli^ 
m^ Stacker hasr ^astly obsisrvdd; na soiniib iotsi* 
^i^taii^a of Plato can possibly allow. However^ 

* Meum si quid valet judicium, pntem, nomen ayyeXos 
apud Flatonem ministrum^ administfum'^ dMridutorem'y 
i^girificare ; quo sensu infinitis lit locis seriptbij^ffi trtm* 
eottiTA oc^urrit. i Qftie* earn ft» ^Mt, :e^iild«iii CaitiMKoi, 
et ajioniiinr^iloniiHi.doetoTQiti'sfqteiitistii, qui k rte^niatoru 
bi|s demum GvaefCorumscriptocibus ^amxi ChristiaaQ vocabu* 
ium hocusurpatum esse arbitrantur^ aiiteppsuerim opinioni 
l^abri et Dateni, dum lucalentioribus testimoniis aliter 
sentirecogar.' Dissert. Eccles* vol. j. p. 349.— Dacier, 
howevpr, talks oF angels, as if thcjr were as familiar to the 
writings of Plato sis to the Scriptures. Discourse on Plato. 

+ Ibi esse rerum' princlpium recte crediderunt, quod 
factum non esset, et ex quo facta cuncta esseut. Civ, Dei, 
Iil>. viii. c. 6. The words here marked would more pro- 
perly mean, that the matter of the world proceeded from 
the Deity ; and in this • shocking sense Plato was inter, 
preted by many of his later followers. But Aiu^ustia is 
evidently thinldng of the scriptural creation, and attri. 
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fbtougfa these and other eafises of fnUrepfe^en^ 
iHt^D^ the philosophy of Plato obtai^ kn 
inord^Rate credit ; and -eli^ries were anxioli^ 
ttade by die Ohristtansj "W^ence^was derived tho 
nqpe^ioi* kno^ifledg^' -m^ it m^ suj^osed to 
contain?* 

- It was umYefsMly atllowed, that Plato tad 
ttwdtied to Egypt ; and on ^his fact some «rror 
n^s'gf ailed. As in that celebrated country 
Moses had triumphantly Hiemonstrated Ihe 
fi0W4»r of the One true God over the magick of 
Ae idokrtepsylhe doctrine ^of the Unity was sup- 
posed to have been preserved in its writings or 

jbuting to the philosopher that which was not his^due. His 
principles were, as Brucker represents them ; — £x nihilo 
nihil fieri, (qui enim creationem ex nihilo iili tribuunt, 
omnino falluntur j) esseitaque duas causas rerum omnium; 
i^nltm, i qu& sint omnia; alteram, ex qu^ sint omnia : illam 

^ Deum esse^ hanc ma;teriam ; et haec.qui^Am prinqlpla siU 
ab aetemo opponi, nee i se dependere. Pe Philc^. Plat. 
c. 6. 

. * Attgttstin quotas th^ opipio^ of .son^ (which how- 
erer jhedisproves by arguitMNit andchriin/idogy) that Plato 
had read ifae Jewiab qcriptfuras, >ov;in his travels had f>er. 
sonally convei&ed withu the Prpphet Jeremiah ! Quaprop. 
ter in illS. per^rlaatione .su^ Plato nee -HieceiDiam Tidiere 
potait tanto anti^ defunctum, nee eas^om iieripturas leger^ 
quas nondum fueiunt in Crraecaia HtigwEa traaslaftae, qoiSt 
ille pollebat. Civ. Dei, lib. yiii. c. 11. 
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traditions^ and to liave been more particularly 
known to the priests with whom Plato con* 
yersed. Hence then^ and from actual convert 
sations with Jews resident in Egypt^ came, as 
was imagined^ his better sentiments concerning 
the Deity !* 

This notion appears to have been fondly en* 
tertained by the early Christians. It was also 
zealously promoted by the vanity of the Egyp- 
tian Jews^.with whom indeed Brucker supposes 
it to have originated. Many of them became 
enamoured with the Platonick doctrines which 

* One of the suppositions of Eusebius/is, that Plato 
might have karnt the doctrine of Moses from certain He- 
brews who fled into Egypt after the second conquest of 
their country by the Persians : — ffV9tr»r»t tja^ * Atyvvliois 
TUviKo^M rots ^tctrpQxs tnwoiiiyaws^ xatG" Iv *EC^auoi rins otxetat 
ctvTigov avovta-ofTis yvif^ Atyvsliots tvtX'^^*^?9*9 TU^g-ejif tTr/x^a* 
rtivrut. Praep. Evang. lib. 11. c. 8. Compare lib; x. c. 4. 
Plato could not have begun his travels till about the year 
400. We hear indeed of many Jews in Egypt under the 
Ptolemies. But this is as much too late for the purpose of 
Eusebius, as the second captivity is too early. The custom 
indeed of preserving the records of memorable events in 
the temples of Egypt, is stated by Plato himself :—o<7« h 
n tjaf ifAiv^ ij rri^ty ti nou tictr aXkoit rovot ot ajiop laiAify ttvw 
Tt xaXov u C*y» yiyoftvy «» km rtva ^tA^o^at aXAuy txoy^ tiavlx 
yfy^otfA^fOt iK tjaXauiiy rp^ ff/i» ty rots Itfots^ aat atavariMfX. In 
Tim. — In this manner Plato might have heard the name of 
Moses. 
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were taught in the celebrated school of Alexan-» 
dria. But never abandoning their national pre- 
dilection^ and feeling a certain jealousy amidst 
their admiration^ they represented the Unity to 
have been accidentally known to the Greeks 
through the medium of their own history^ and 
patriotically resolved the philosophy of Plato 
into an imitation of Moses !^ An opinion thus 
flattering was not likely to be soon forgotten^ 
especially amidst the earnest disputes which en- 
sued with the enemies of the Faith. Justin 
Martyr seems to be persuaded^ that Plato^ as 
well as Pythagoras^ had availed himself of the 
divine wisdom which Moses had left in Egypt, f 
And hence he supposes him to have drawn the 
very terms in which he mentiond the Deity. He 
argues^ that no proper name could be assigned 
to a Being who was the only G(Td : for proper 
names are employed for the purpose of distin- 
guishing inferior beings from eq.ch other. As 

* Tota enim fabula Jadaeorum ^gyptiacorum superbiae 
debetur, qui ciim maximi Platonicam philosophiam face, 
rent, ejus gloriam gentilibu's iaTiderunt, contender^intque 
meliorem ejus partem ex Mose haustam esse. . Hist, Philos. 
Per. 1. part. post. lib. ii. c. 6". 8. 9. 

yiyofaypr iTv*^, &c. Ad Gnec. Cohort, c. 19. 
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4Ju»Blare Mowi^ ieh»»fitori«#d<]nod hfUfa^wsmk 
^^ Iiam/' iiKor«kfiingfdlj deckumtorfcof ibis eziflt^ 
jEfluoe; Plato eifpceaaod Jiim hy 'tiie .e^pmzitsA 
pjiyase^ ''That^iefais/A^ AjnoDgJtlieXatiiifi, 
Ambcase tsiay be adected jub jentartaftnuig' Am 
««ne 4)pinioii. Tbaugih not jeagagedtjui.'the 
subject of the Unibj^ he finds .an /oppostaiuyfy 4q 
dntoodiiee ;his persuasioo^ that iPlato went to 
JStgypt £qt Ae express purpose x)f x>btaiii]iig«ii 
acquaintance .with tiie Jbifitory and ^^itings ,of 
iMoses and the P«)phets If The notion /indfiod 
'jiecame common ; 4iiaA among other tides 
jiestowed on him by 4;he gcoiffiiiig «fondness for 
his iphilosophy^ he ^was ^compUmentsd wkh those 
^f the '^ Attick Moses/* apd *he '' Rivd.rf 
Moses V'X The worc^ speoieeof adnlalion^ bow^- 
eyer^ was ^reserved finr ithe fivemi-pagan s^holam 
of a l0,ter age. The revival of liter^uise was^ 

lAJvt y«f lAuivcrns^ o «», i^» o ^i TlKatrm^ to oir* tKart^on ^e r»n 
et^lA^vuv ru an ovrt ©eat .rgffotniKetv ^atttgrat, jb C, 22. 

+ ErudiMonis gratii iQ.iEgyptum,.Ht I^5jrsfc^eat»jJ«^ 
.4Q^4Ci44, priopbetamm ^cta cQgQai^<;e]:et. }Ie is .sppaUii^ 
of the p«mishmeut of^sjin ,and tjb? copsoJatipAS of .tJi/B .^Islkr 
teous after suffering. In fsaUn, 1X8. Se]:in..l8..c- 4- 

X TJiis se^in9 to haye ^rjusen.frqin jtli^ ^nljucjiy.ob^ya^on 
of Numewius., pi:eseJved Jjy Euj5^biM« :. Ji ^^ir^.fi^l^ 
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for awhile^ the dishonour of the Gospel. It 
would be equally tedious and disgraceful to 
dwell on the indecent manner in which the new 
studies yrere pursued. The profane tendency 
of those times is loo openly displayed by Ficinus^ 
the first interpreter of the works of Plato. His 
prefaces^ commentaries^ and addresses to Lo- 
renzo of Medici are marked with a most puerile 
extacy concerning the wisdom recently disco-' 
yered; and if revelation is remembered^ it is 
only for the purpose of degrading it by an 
odious parallel. In one of the Dialogues he 
discovers the whole of theology. He seems to 
believe the Parmenides to be drawn from the 
divine mind^ and scarcely to be understood but 
by the divine suggestion. In the Pha3do^ his 
impious absurdity is carried to the utmost 
height. In shorty he supposes all revelation to 
be shadowed out in the Pagan philosophy^ of 
which he is the editor. The New Testament is 
seen in the character of Socrates ; the Old, in 
the doctrines of Plato : and through this insane 
persuasion, he is induced to express a wish, 
that Plato might be read in the churches !* 
This senseless admiration was revived in a later 

* Plato seems to have been his private deity. In his bed. 
room was a statue of Plato, with a lamp always buniing 
before it.' Fabric. BibL Graec. lib. iif . c. ^. 

R 
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uge; nor indeed is it wlu^Uy e^tiifct ev^ in 
our own. M osheim has JQstly exposed die inju- 
dicious raptures of Andrew Dacier> and the 
force of that prejudice which led him to fepce- 
sent the lightest fsuicies as the most sdlid ail- 
ments in favour of Plato, whose doctrine he. 
supposed to be hardly ij\ie^fwt tq that of Christ 
and his apostles.^ Indeed thediseourse on Plati]^ 
prefixed to the translation of some of the Dia- 
logues^ cannot be read without amazement at 
its absurdity. He ksiwiates, that Plato began 
to wxite about ttie time when prqpheey ceased ; 
and tibat thif was divioely contri^^d^ in order to 
pcf ps^re tiie wo? Id for the Gofspel by an inter- 
mediate tefcbing of mo^ of its principles !f 

But I will not pursue this lamoitabie subject. 
A short view of the establishmeiA and principles 
of the school of Ale^^pandria will suffice, to explain 
the mistake of the early fathers, and will pre*, 
pare ya for a mpre sound ^iiuon coneemiiig 

* Incredibili .doctissimus hicce vir amore Platonis in- 
C611SUS erat, quo sspenvmerd sic abdiicitur, ut baud 
mulium infra Chcistum et saactfe^wos ejus legates haounem 
collocare Tideatur ;— qua re accidit, ut leyi«siuia^ rq^on^ 
pro magni momenti argumentis interdum hkberet. Opusc 
De Great. Mund. c. 15. 

f One of hijs verbal obserTatioii% in support of tJus in. 
sane notion is, that Pkto used ratveivos in ihe sense oC 
bumble. A plain anticipation of tbe New Testament ! 
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the kiiowledge wbich V\9io appears to have had 
of the Deity. 

We are infarnied by Strabo^ that a muaaDum^ 
Of eoll^ of philosophy had been farcied at 
Akxandria in the time of the Ptolemies.^ It 
was arreted and endowed by their munificence ; 
and situated^ by signal favour^ within the pre- 
eiiicta of their own palace. The members liyed 
at a connMHi table^ and the whole establishment 
was placed under the control of a priest^ to whom 
wu also comm^^ the ^Ubaaini^rirtion of the 
sacred rites. He wa$ appointed to his office by 
the sov^eign ; wd when Egypt fell under die 
power of Rome> the nomination of the president 
passed to &e Caasar^. The school obtained much 
nenowlk. Gf ai^mfir^ rhetorick^ poetry^ philoso- 
phy, asfa^oni>my, musick, medicine, and every 
othei art and scii^qe known in those ^gesj were 
taught by professors in each branch ; and the in - 
genuous youth of all the civilized wwld resetted 
to it as to a common place of instruction. 

After a while, however, the antient mode of 

K»t c&Jf^y^ xdu otKov fbcyodf^ ty « ro avo'ctrtov rm fA^rt^ovrw ru 
hl»$ff9tif ^i\Q\oyuv aii^^ut* cfi ^e ri^ arwo^u rxurift k»i ^fniAxra. 
x»t9»f Kou Upvs c«r/ vu Meoitu rtrecyijutvosy rort fjutv uvo rui 0a» 
mXavvy nn ^* vTfa K^/o-Afsr* Lib. xtIi. p. 546, Compare 
Cave^ Hist. Litt* iaroc. Athenagoras. 
R 2 
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teaching began to be abandoned. Either 
through a wish of yielding to the superstitious 
temper of Egypt^ always prone to mix fanati- 
cism with its literature^ or of pleasing by a syn- 
cretism the tastes of scholars^ brought from dif- 
ferent and distant nations ; — either through the 
fatigue of the multiplicity of doctrines^ main- 
tained by so many masters of philosophy^ or the 
ambition of forming a new sect ; an attempt 
was made to compound the principal opinions of 
the other schools into one system. The tenets 
of Pythagoras were blended with those of Plato. 
The extravagancies of the orientalists were ad- 
ded to the compilation ; and of materials thus 
discordant it was proposed to establish an uni- 
form and comprehensive schemeof philosophy and 
theology.* When this attempt began^ however, 
does not clearly appear. Mosheim attributes 

* Alexandrinos, natursl superstitiosos, et ad augendas 
religiones prpnissimos, philosophiam Pythagorico-Plato. 
nicam dudum apertis ajnplexibus recepisse, et cum e^ om. 
nis generis religiones, itefnque varia doctrinarum, maxlm^ 
Orientalium^ capita conflslsse in unum, et corpus aliquod 
theologiae exc\idisse, quod de Deo et divinis emanationibns 
multa garriendo^ pandocheum omnium fer^ rellgionum es. 
set. Brucker, Per. 2, lib, i. c. 2. Sect. iv. § 19. ComJ 
pare § % He states this as one of the points necessary to 
be remembered in order to understand the Eclectick philo. 
pophj which ensued. 
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' it to Potamon^ whom^ on the authority of Suidas^ 
he places in the age of Augustus.* But Bruc 
ker is inclined to bring him down to a later 
. time^ and to make him coeval with Diogenes 
Laertius^ by whom he is briefly mentioned; 
However this may be, it is allowed by both, that 
a disposition to reconcile the different schools, had 
been shewn before the formation of the more cele- 
brated Eclectick sect by Ammonius, towards the 
close of the second century. f He became the fa- 
ther of the junior Platonics; and availing himself 
of the spirit already excited, he united with his 
own doctrines, those which pleased him in every 
other school. That of Epicurus alone was ex- 
cluded from his plan, which was farther distin- 
guished by two particulars of essential import- 
ance to our subject. While Ammonius profes- 
sed to adopt whatever was acceptable in Aristo- 
tle, Zeno, and the philosophers at large, he gave 
a marked pre-eminence to Plato, from whose 

* Dissert. Eccles. toI. i. p. 92. He notices the dif. 
ferent opinion of Brucker in another treatise in the same 
Yolurae. P. 754. 

' +1 Prodit obscuritas Potamonis, exiguam fortunam ejus 
conamina habuisse, et in ips^ herb^ fuisse saffocata. Fe. 
liciori successu, ut ampliori quoque consilio rem aggressus 
est Ammonius Alexandrinus, 4 vitae genere Saccas dictus, 
qui exspirante saeculo secundo et ineunte tertio y\%\U 
Brucker. ib. § 4. 
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confessed superiority was derived one of tlie 
names by which the sect was known. At the 
same time, an insidious use was made of the 
Scripture , which were now every where dis- 
persed^ and which^ through the force of Divine 
truths were drawing mankind away from a vain 
philosophy^ to the better knowledge of God and 
their duty. It was consonant with the plan of 
Ammonius^ to adopt parts of Christianity itself, 
and %o modify them to his own purpose. Such 
tif the doctrines of the Gospel, therefore, as were 
supposed to be compatible with ^e philosophy 
of PlMO;, were woeived into the fiy^lbmk ; while 
others were c^splained away by an artful inter- 
pretation, or supposed, by a forced similitude of 
phrase, to be already familiar to the Pagan 
schools. And thus' was the pemicioas design 
accomplished of raimig the character of philo* 
wpfay by the secret aid of Christianity ; of giving 
to the latter the occasional appearance of a deri- 
vation from the former, and, in all cases, of exalt- 
ing Platonism above the Gospel * For this evil 

* Cum elegantiora et veriora hand pauca apud Christia. 
Qos inveniri convictas nosset, metueret aiztem, ne inepte 
meliara relii|uisse Tideretur, Protei naturam iaduit, nm. 
ta&da, varlando, pingeudoque Plato&i eos sensus affinxk, 
qm Christiaals propiores essent ; turn quae praestaatiora 
Christianorum dogmata erant, recocta, et ad sui systematit 

3 
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work Ammonius was too well prepated. He 
had been born of Christian parents^ and was bji^ed 
up in the faith. When^ therefore, he revolted to 
Paganism^* he carried with him an acquaintance 
with Christianit}^ hitherto unknown to the Hea«> 
then schools. And the mischief done was in pro* 
portion to the superior means which he possessed. 
In imitation of the Pagan school of Alexandria^ 
a catechetical school, had been formed there by 
the Christians from the earliest time of the pro*^ 
pagation of the Go^l.f This was in high Tt^ 
pute when the sect of Ammonius was formed. 

normam reformata recepit, Tel quae recipere non poterat^ 
Terborum tamen similitudine imitahis est, ut habere!^ 
quae Chrlstianis triumphnm sctaris opponerei, qnseque m 
IQO solo enata tameu esse gloriaretur. Bmcker. ib. 

* Is Christianis parentibiis natns, et in Christian^ reli. 
gione institutns et edncatus erat ; at Tirilem qunta setatem 
attigisset, ad aTitam religtonem et itoultorum numimira cul. 
turn deficiebat. Mosheim, Diss. Eccles. to}, i. p. 101^ 
*c. 

+ Ad hiijus gymiraflHimitatiotiem (the school founded by 
the Ptolemies) ab ipsis nascentis Christiatiisml incunabnlb 
schola fidelium sacra a B. Marco Alexandrian est instituta, in 
qni mdiore^primis fidei Christians mysteriis eradirentur, 
constitntis ad id praestantisMmis magistris.-^Et.haec era^ 
celeberrima ilia Kacnox»>('ff>^ schola Alexandrina, cnjus fre. 
qnens apnd scriptores ecclesiasticos occurrit mentio. 
CaTe, Hist. Litt. in toc. Athcfnagoras. 
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Some of the Platonics, therefore, embraced 
Christianity; and to this they were induced 
perhaps by those parts of it with which they had 
been made acquainted through the new philoso- 
phy. Nor is it to be wondered, that these per- 
sons should, for a while at least, understand the 
doctrines of the Gospel in an imperfect manner, 
or that they should add to their Christian pro- 
fession, certain interpretations not strictly con- 
sonant with it.* To this source we must trace 
that accommodation of philosophy to faith, 
which we observe in some of the writings of 
Athenagoras, who became one of the more dis- 
tinguished rectors of the catechetical school. f 
The same prejudice in favour of Eclectick prin^ 

* Utinam semper ita id fecissent philosophi Christiani^ 
quemadmodum decebat, nee externa quddam dogmatum et 
institutionum' similkudine decepti faissent, ut pro Chris^ 
tianis haberent, quae ad speciem tantiim Christiana yide. 
bantar. Sed obstitit illis partim amor philosophiae, partim 
imperitia et ingenii imbecillitas, ne cuncta rite expenderent ; 
ex quo evenit, ut in Christianam multa transtulerint phi. 
losOphiam, quae toto genere 4 discipline Christian^ dissi. 
dent. Mosheim^ Diss. Eccles. vol. i. p. 97. 

t Non solium philosophiam Platonicam publice docuit, 
sed et scholae Christianorum catecheticae apud Alexandria 
nos praefuit, Christianam religionem in ipso quoque pallio 
professus. Cave^ ib. Compare the mention already made 
of this tendency of Athenagoras; ch. iv, p. 168. 
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ciples^ Strikes us in others of the same school^ in 
Origen^ and Clement named of Alexandria.* 
On the other hand^ those who^ mider the pro- 
tection of the Platonick sect^ kept themselves 
aloof from the Gospel, were its worst and most 
dangerous enemies. The Christian writers had 
now exposed, with so much success^ the native 
foulness of Paganism^ that many were ashamed 
to follow it. To these the Eclecticks offered a 
convenient escape. They held a middle station^ 
and allured to their standard all who were dis- 
gusted by the vulgar theology^ but yet continued 
hostile to the Goepel . f 

The success of this fatal sect was rapid and ex- 
tensive. Another great support of it soon sprung 
up in Plotinus^ whom Augustin so emphatically 
mentions as the best interpreter of the mind of 
Plato. He established a school of high repu- 
tation in Italy. J Porphyry laboured to spread 

* Mosheim, Diss. £ccles. yol. i. p. 95. 

f £o vero potissimiiin consilio conditum est, qu5 res 
Deorum sensim collabentes setrarentur ab interitu, et 
Christianorum in veteres superstitiones tela confringerea* 
tur, ipsaque eorum religio, si fieri posset, extirparetur. 
Mosheim, Diss. Eccles. vol. i. p. 108. 

X Hie, quum Romae scholam aperuisset, totam fer^ 
Italiam Ammonii doctrini infecit. He was a scholar of 
Ammonius. Mosheim, Diss. Eccles. vol, i. p. 112. 
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die same doctrines over Sicily.* Plutereh ( not of 
Chasronea) became a professor of them at 
Athens ;f while from Al^omdria itself the sys- 
tern was carried into Syria^ and for a vrhile flou- 
rished in an extraordinary degree at Antioch^]; 
a city^ in which the followers of the Mth had 
been first distinguished by the name of Chris- 
tians. Its progress was indeed checked by the 
civil establishment of the Gospel ; bnt the hopes 
of the school were soon revived by Julian^ him-, 
self an Eclectick.§ After his deaths howev^> 
it decayed. Its existence was continued till the 
age of Justinian^ by whose firmness it wais fi 
nally suppressed.^ 

* Is Siciliam et alias proyittciaB Romant orbis koc phi* 
losophiae genere replevit. He was a scbolMr of PloUaas.. 
ib. 

f In Grasciam Plutarchus qnidam, Atheuiensis, banc in* 
tulit philosophandi formam. From this school arose Syri. 
anus, Proclus, Isidorus, and Damascins. ib. p. 113. 

t Ex ^gypto, ad finitimos popolos, maxim^ ad S)rroff^ 
haec sectatransiit, multisque in locis, praesertim Antiochiaey 
quas caput est Syrie, consedit. ib. 

^ Jttliano regnante, qui prster modun huic doctriit» 
favebat, quam ipsemet complexus erat, paamm k summo 
glorias et felicitatis humame apice distare yidebaatur Pla- 
tonici. ib. p. 114. 

II Justinianus imperator aut solum eos yertere^ aat ad 
Christianorum religionem accedere jfnsit* ib. 
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This short history will be sufficient to account 
for the extraordinary influence of the name of 
Plato on the Christian worlds and the a^tonish- 
ttient of many at the supposed coincidaace of 
PlatOnism with Revelation.* It will also ex- 
plain the false admiration which was entertained 
for Plato by many of the early writers of the 
churchy while they employed themselves in com- 
bating other parts of the doctrine attributed to 
him. In fact^ the knowledge which they had of 
PlatOj was drawn chiefly from the mixed inter- 
pretations of his followers ; and it is the decided 
judgment of Bracker^ that the philosophy which 
Augustin so fervently extolled^ before he became 

* Nx>t only kad some of the later writers imitated the 
doctrines of the Gospel, and produced a Trinity unknown 
to Plato, — the illumination of the Spirit, the return of the 
foiil to God, &c. but particular words were bow used in 
a solemn sense, borrowed from the Scriptures. — Vocabula^ 
quae de Deo^ de aiumae natursi, de purgatione animas, de 
nusero corrupti homiois statu, et de aliis rebus adhibent, 
ejus sunt generis, ut apertum si<t, ^ noyi foederis divinls 
scriptoribtts ea nutuo esse sumpta, minime vero in scholia 
philosophorum nata. Testes hujus rei omnes illos facio, qui 
Biaximi inter ethiucos«unt nominis, philosophos, Plotinumy 
Jamblichum, Hierodem, Simplicium, et alios, in qulbus no* 
mina a-wm^y antxactiw&^s^ 9jahtyysyga'4»y ^A;r««-f«ory et Infinita 

alia, philosophholim incognita, utramquefaciuntpaginam. 
Mosheim, Dissert, Eecies. vol. i. p« S59. 
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acquainted with his error, and had the courage 
openly to retract it, was not that of Plato, but 
of Plotinus.* From this view of the false cre- 
dit assumed for him by the Alexandrian school, 
let us turn then to Plato himself, and briefly en- 
quire, what is the probable amount of the know- 
ledge which he possessed of the Deity. 

From those passag€;s of Justin Martyr which 
have been already quoted, it appears, that some 
of the compliments so zealously paid to Plato 
in the early ages of the Gospel, arose from the 
use of certain expressions, to which much so- 
lemnity was attached, in his physical writings. 
The Parmenides is supposed to teach the doc- 
trine of divine things. The Timaeus treats of 
the knowledge of nature.f But these subjects 
are occasionally interchanged, and in the dis 

* Ilia enim, quam mir^ effert^ Platcmica philosophiaiion 
alia est qukm Plotiniana. Per. 2. part 2, lib. i. c. 3. § 11. 
Indeed, he speaks of Plotinus as having the reputation, in 
that age, of being the best interpreter of the mind of Ha. 
to : — Plotinus cert^, nostras memoriae vicinus temporibus, 
Platonem ceteris excellenti^s inteliixisse laudatur. ' Civ. 
Dei, lib. ix, c. 10. It has happened to Plato to be ob- 
scured by the growth of his own fame ; and the glosses of 
his followers have hidden his original meaning. 

+ Justin Martyr speaks of it as being also a treatise of 
theology: — n rv ttnrot^ao'fxfw avra Xoyu Tty^tv^ w J Kttt 

'--^tv/x«f«. Ad Gnec. Cohort, c. 21. 
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cussion of both^ are employed the terms of; '^ the 
one/* and '^ that which is/' In the former of 
these dialogues^ the principal enquiry is concern 
ing a metaphysical unity^ whether there be one. 
things or many. It had been affirmed by Par- 
menides in his celebrated poem^ that ^'all things 
were one." The principle of this decision^ 
which was sufficiently obscure in itself, ( for the 
term " one" may be used sometimes concerning 
that which possesses parts^ and sometimes con- 
cerning that which is without parts^) was^ of 
course^ unknown to the less scientifick part of 
mankind : and it appears^ that they were dis- 
posed to indulge their mirth at the expence of 
such as maintained the doctrine. Zeno was of- 
fended at so gross a liberty. He therefore came 
to the assistance of Parmenides with another po^ 
sition^ differing in words^ as Socrates observes^ 
but agreeing in.sense^ that all things were i^"^ not 
many."* Hence the reader is introduced to a 
knowledge of the properties of '^ one." He 

* tv (Ait yatf w Tott tjotDifjMTtif h ^s ttvett t« tjav^ nat ruru* 
TVX/xtjf/a ^^f*X^9 maXojs Mil tv* oh h av ov tJoXXai ^<rtv tivaty 
nx/ADf<a h K»t atfTOf tyat/xWoXX* jc*i wa/x/Aeyidu 'C^a^ix^rat' r$ 
mn Tov (AiVy h ^avat^ roy t%y lA.fi.eoXKay xat ovrws ixatrt^ov \tytt9 
in (Ankf rvv avrwt tt^xtifat Jow/», ay^s^ov rt T^tyovras ravreiy 
•if*f ifMis rus «XX«ij (^a^twratt i(A,iv r» tiff9i*t9ai i/gi»«^«i. la 
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finds tliatit 19 witbeut p^rts^ and infinite; that 
it is comprehended ndther in any oth^^ nor nt 
itself; that it is without shape, and in no place. 
On the same principle^ it is subject to no change, 
and cannot pass into any eAev condition ; yet it is 
not, on that account, stationary, it is neither like 
to itself, nor any other^ ner is it different. It haar 
nether equality nor inequality ; and having no 
connection with time^ is neither old nor young' : 
and since no description can be giTen of tikat 
which has no determinate mode of being, it has 
no name^ and canned; be declared in mmj cotaiin 
manner.^ These and many other things are cir-* 
eumstantially stated ; and the question is 4b- 
cussed in various ways^ and on contrary sup- 
positions. It is extremely difficult to conjec- 
ture what may be the tendency of a reasonjbg 
thus complicated and abstruse ; and perhaps it 
is this very circumstance which has induced the 
Platonick commentators to interpret ft into a 
mystical allusion to the nature of the Deity; 
With this, however, is also interwoven the doc- 
trine of ideas ; and if it has any reasonable con- 
nection with the great position of '' one," as un- 

^ Ovf opofjM^rai a^Uy ovh Xtytrai, «^ }k!lx^r»i, (4b 
yiyifucTKirttt' tth rt rm o^m etvrn atij^eivtrat. The partlicillaiV 
selected in the text, and man^ more^ are mentioBed^ p. 
1117— 1120, ed. Ficin. 
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derstood by the Alexandrian school^ the mean- 
ing probably is, that the difference in the spe- 
cies of things, constituted according to their re- 
spective exemplars, does not destroy the asser- 
tion eoneernii^ the unity of principle.* If 
thecefofe, any tolerable conclusion can be drawn 
from a dissertation immoderately perplexed and 
obscuxe ; and almost equally unintelligible, with, 
or without, the aid of the fanatical interpretation 
which has been bestowed upon it, the doctrine of 
"^otie" means eithei* one whole, or, all things es- 
sei^ally flowing from one; or having their only 

* Plato is said to liave been the first who defined the 
doctrine of ideas :— Tw xjt^t rut i^swv 'sr^Jlos tirix^t^'fi^oLs o^t- 
^i(r9»i, Euseb. Praep. Evang. lib. ii. c. 3. Yet he is by no 
meai^ consistent with himself, sometimes supposing them to 
be only exemplars, or noetick models of things ; and some, 
times representing them as haying apositive agency in their 
formation, and communicating a consistency and stability 
to matter. Brucker complains besides, that the doctrine of 
Parmenldes is wrested to this ideal system ; and the com. 
mentator, in a late edition of Plato, Bipont. 1786, 
abruptly abandons the argument of the Parmenides, on ac. 
count of the tedious and unprofitable nature of the discus- 
sion: — equidem haec legens tanto afiicior taedio, ut lis re. 
ferendis immorari prorsiis nequeam. — In short, none could, 
understand this dialogue, except those mystical comment a. 
tors who endeavoured to set up the credit of Plato against 
the Gospel : and these may be understood in their turn, if 
a more fortiuiate race of interpreters should arise to explaia 
their explanation. 
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tubsistence by a participation in the properties 
of one! 

The character which Brucker gives of the 
Eleatick philosophy of Zeno, contains some 
particulars of resemblance with the doctrine of 
Plato concerning '' one."* His view^ also, of 
the poem of Parmenides (of which, however, 
there remain only some obscure fragments) may 
in some measure assist the meaning of the dia- 
logue. He seems to have held, that truth, and 
the essence of things, were not to be found in the 
mutability of matter, or the uncertainty of opi- 
nion and the senses. Hence a marked distinc- 
tion was drawn between physical and metaphy- 
sical knowledge. 

From the latter, on which alone a reliance 
may be placed, it appears, that there is only one 
principle of all things ; that it is immoveable 
and immutable ; and therefore that the universe 

^ Nihil ex non-ente exsurgere, et ideo unum tantiim 
ens, neiupe Deutn esse. — Ens hoc esse excellentissimum et 
aefernum et unum, ideoque unum Deum esse et gubemare 
omnia ; sibi omni ex parte similem esse, rotundum, nequ« 
finitum neque infinitum, et neque moveri posse, neque im- 
mobilem esse, neque locum neque motum. £x quibus patet, 
dum praedicata fere omnia de Deo Zeno remoTeat, impos- 
sibile esse in reraio ejus mentem penetrare, metaphysicam 
sibi entis notionem effingentis, et nugis dialecticis cogitata 
sua obscurantis. Per. 1. part. post. lib. ii. c. 11, § 1I« 
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is one. It is also eternal, nor had it a bcgm-* 
ning ; and it is of a spherical fonn> a figure exr^ 
tolled for its superior prpperties by Plato in his 
Timaeus. The one principle of other things i$ 
thetefore the only Being ; other things arenon-* 
entities ; and^ in strictness of language, there is 
no formation of things hy generation, no disso-' 
lution of them by corruption, but their outward 
appearances are only illusions.* 

. This system, while it appears to do honour to 
the primary principle, is, however, efiectually 
injurious to it : and if Plato is to be judged by 
such rules, his Deity, which, in the reverential 
interpretation of Augustin, was lately placed 
beyond all the objects of sense, is ultimately re- 
duced to a participation in the grossness ofmatr* 
ter. Either the incorporeal Being is linked 
in a degrading union with bis own eternal world ; 
and, on this account, the same qualities may be 
nearly predicated of both> notwithstanding the 
existence allowed to the one, and denied to the 
other; or, this visible world is n^othing but an 

* Esse omne rerum principium unum^ immobile et im» 
mutabile, et ita uniyersttm esse unum ; idque astemum esse, 
et originis expers ac sphaerica indutum formi ; solum hoe 
unum ens esse^ reliq^ua non.entia, nihil itaque proprie ge. 
nerari vel cormmpi, sed species ejus nobis taiitiim illudere. 
ib.§«. 

s 
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efflux from die Deily; 90A in this sense, all 
tiiingt beiflg one^ the wkofe is mateml tc^e* 
ther!* 

Some of these notions seem to be stttl pt6- 
served in the Eastern pafts of the worid; «ad 
ancieiitly perhafus were better knewii to the reU^ 
gioBs of Europe^ thau they are to the phil^oso- 
pJiical enquiries of the present dfty . Th& ladbn 
Brehme is said to be all things^ the 9ky> the 
earth> and die heaven. He ift the 9ole> irradiat- 
ing power. Sensible ohjeel^ have no separate 
being. They axe hfil owtvifacd manifeskatiiHns eif 
him^ and in themselves^ dierefore^ lie nothiiig; 

* Universa fer^ juniorum Platonicorum turba sanxit 
mundum ex ipso Deo ab omni aeternitate fllixisse^ et Deuili 
idcirco esse omnia. Mosheim, Opusc. p. 900; He jostlp 
Qickums (mtbia: — Exeat reidt 4 nolas,. si]^.ibQ^ sibi ma 
solus hakeaty. cui t^m foe^ia potesi placeve S8ateuti% quaia 
egQ deterioirem Hloruia esse dogmate arbitror^ q^ui peten- 
nem aeterno Deo materiam adjungimt. 

In Miltoa's address to light, a part of this dangerous 
philosophy seems to be remembered, though wf th some d^ 
• cent hesitation concemibg it- 
Hail, holy Light, offspring of Hearen first-born, 
Or of the eternal co eternal boam 
May I express thee unblamed I Sfnce Goj> h 11^, 
And never but in unapproached! light 
Dwelt from eternity, dwelt then in thee^ 
Bright effluence of bright essence incrcate. 

Par. Lost, beok 9. 
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Tbifl result of the enquiry concemiiig the 

'^ one/' will be sufficient to explain tbe doctrine 

in the Timaeus concerning ^^that which is/' 

Plutarch informs us^ in what manner both ex^ 

pressions were understood to have the same 

neaning*. When the worshipper went to con- 

iult the Delphick wacle^ the salutation^ directed 

«$. it wei« towards him iVi>m the god^ was^ 

*^ Know thyself/' To this be was supposed to 

»q[>ly, '■ Thoii art/' or according to the more 

antient custom j ",Thou art one."* Being is 

tb^ef<»e unity^ for^ as be observes^ God is not 

many;f and whatever difiers from him^ is no* 

thing. On the phrase itself, therefore, I will 

not dwell, since the doctrine which it /contains, 

is referable to the point already discussed. The 

leading principles also of this dialogue hare fo^rt 

incidentally mentioned ; nor will it be necessary 

to enter into the mode in which the world was 

Pa^vosy woo'ayo^tvsty ro TvcuQt waprovy o ra X°^*V ^ ^^^"^ t^*^^ 
tTi*' ^idJus It zj»Xtv a/iW<Co/xeyo/ rov Qeovy Zt fa/xiv— 1» X4W vn A**^ 
if hotQt rotv vf9>^uify ^t h. De Ei Delphico, c. 17 — ?0. 

f Ot' ycf 'OpXXm ro det9f ef'iy-— AAA* <y avm ^e^ to 9Vy mrfft^ €9 

Ttcf. ib. Tbe term Et is interpreted in ot^r senses by 
different speakers ia the dislogne. But EuseMus had se« 
lected the laeaDing giten to it by AmiBoaiuSy which indeed 
was best suited to his purpose. Praep. Eivang. lib. xi. c. 11» 

S3 
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formed, the nature of its exempUr or the pro- 
perties of its figure, the elements and their pro- 
portions, the mutable, immutable, and mixed 
kinds of things from which was compounded the 
soul of the world, or the production of the gods 
and inferior animals. For the present purpose 
it will be sufficient to advert to the speech of 
the Demiurge, in which he declares his superio- 
rity to the other deities, to men, and terrestrial 
creatures. He reminds the secondary gods, who 
had been produced by himself, that, though 
they might conceive themselves to be necessa- 
rily immortal on that account,* yet they were ge- 

leotfi' oa-ov ptv eOiXua-t S«o<j ytvtT'tf «o";^oi», Xeys/ Wf of avnti o toS« Ti 
tjatf Tevvao-ar rat^ij ^m/ ^ewv, m gyv Stj/x/tf^yoj, tjocrvi^ re i^yw^j 
a S<* C/A8 ynvofMSvx^ ahvrot^ «/tx*< 76 ^e\ovTof» In Tim. — The evil 
principle afterwards mentioned, alludes, as I beliere, to 
the perverseness of matter, always crossing the designs of 
the Deity, and never perfectly subdued by him. Angustin 
has quoted this speech against the later Platonics for the 
purpo&e of proving that God may bestow immortality on 
the bodies as well as the souls of men : — Hoc tan turn con- 
tra istos commemorandum putavi, qui se Platonicos vocari 
vel esse gloriantur ; — et qaaerentes quid in doctrini Chris- 
tian^ reprehendant, exagitant aeternitatem corporum, tan. 
quam haec sint inter se contraria, ut et beatitndinem qnxra. 
mus animae, et eam semper esse velimus in corpore velut 
8Brumnoso vinculo colligatam. Civ, Dei, lib. xiii. c. IQ. 
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nerated^ and therefore liable to dissolution. The 
evil principle has a tendency to destroy them ; 
but he is superior^ in this instance^ to its malig^o 
nancyj and pledges himself that their being shall 
be continued. He . then commissions them to 
complete the work of the universe, and furnishes 
them vFith a part of the requisite materials. Be* 
fore the formation of the v^orld, he had pro* 
vided a soul for it. This he had mixed and tem- 
pered in a bowl. The remains of the mixture, 
yet with some difference in the preparation, he 
now gives to the gods, and bids them imitate his 
primary agency. It is beneath his dignity to attend 
to the formation of terrestrial animals. /With the 
inaterials, therefore, afforded by the Demiurge 
for the human soul, and with some inferior mat- 
ter taken by themselves from the elements, — to 
which it was to be finally restored, the gods 
compose mankind.^ 

These specimens of doctrine are drawn from 
both parts of what was termed the natural phi- 

* Tavr tiwi* xai 'eaXiv girt tov vr^oli^ov x^ctlv^xy tv » *r»ji» ti? 
t7«VT0f '4^vx»jy xtfocvvs ifji.tcryij rx tS/v 'a^oa-Qtit vvoXotvat xairt^ttro 
yjayuv rfoirov yAf rii>» rov avrov, ib. — voviaraivrtf at tjxt^f rrtv rti 

rt ¥jxi a'i^os aire rn xocrixa Ixm^oixivoi /xa^ia, us a^ro^odi^a'ofify^t 
'ttaXtpy us Tetvro h»fjt£oi¥OiJity» {vvtxoX^Afy* ib« 
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l^^fsopby of Pbto. But, whateter iivtefprete^ 
tio^ be made in his fkT«Hir, ym obsette him, in 
th^ former instance, establishing a mere meta^- 
physieal priMiple, which is too refined and ti^- 
sioiMiry to have any influence on human con^- 
duct er human happiness ; and in the kHer, 
placing mankind at a careful distance from the 
Demiurge, who is too dignified to trouble him- 
self wilfe them or their concerns. 

Hence arose tibe necessity of Admitting llii 
existence of oAer deities ; and on this d<N)btless 
was founded his own wonliip of the popnlw 
gods. It would b<e supertuous to point out, at 
any length, the undoubted idolatry «f Pkle 
amidst his supposed discovery of the real tJmlrf> 
a doctrine utterly irreconcileable with the prac- 
tice of polytheism.* He makes Socrates him 
self an idolater. When, in his Apology, he 
speaks of '' the God,*' he commonly meaiis the 
Delphicm Apollo, f in oWdience tfo vi^ofie de- 

» 

* Another conclusive argument against Plato's supposed 
discovery of the Unity is drawn from the eternity of mat. 
ter, one of the undoubted results of his philosophy. This 
is well stated by Mosheim : Quum toties de uno Deo lo- 
^atur, haud tamen existimaTit, vel vidit, toUi unitatem 
Dei, si materia aeque asteraa censeatur, atque ipse Deus 
est. Opusc. p. 184. 

f Tatvrat V«f xcXtc/fi o &€os* Apol. — and ^lot ^t mro^ its ye 
fyifA'ty 'STfoffnr«xraf vnro r« QtU 'a^arltiv, ib. 
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dftiutipn^ he adot>ted thai mode of ftn^m^iti; 
for Iheconvictioii of error^ on aocouiit of whkh 
he became so obtioidous to the Athii^iaM. In 
the Euth}^hix) he declares the gods to be thfe 
besrtowers of the only good if hich easi hap(j!M 
lo men.* In his private conteriation with Cri- 
to, as 'Well as in the presence of his judges, h^ 
frtaies his belief in them, and swearis by them 
ningly and collectively. Nay, he establishes 
nieir extttence through his assertion of the reality 
of his own demon. He allows that the demons 
are not properly gods. Thty were supposed to 
bethe children of the gods by the Nymphs. To 
affirm a demon, therefore, as Socrates constantly 
did, was to presuppose the gods.f 

This introduces to our notice another, or 
miaml, race of deities, sprang from gods and 
mortals. It was a settled maxim of Plato, that 
the Deity had no communication with man.| 

* tt^fv yuf tTtf if^iv ay»9ov o^n ccv i4,v txtivot ^uctv. In 
^ Euth. 

«c Ttvuv etWoJVp m ^n xact Xsyovrxi^ ris «v oL^B^uTtu)^ ^Ea;y /Af v t7«i« 

%oLs viyoiTQ tivacty ^i8s $i fuj ; Apol. It is needless to say^ 
that Plato ambitiously attributes his own thoughts to So« 
crates, — cui etiam, non sibi, scripta sua voluit tribal. Fa- 
Bib. Graec. In Plat. 

i ®«of S« xn^^uvv a ^Ytvrou, In Conyiv. 
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At the same time he allowed the existence of de<* 
inons, invested them with local presidenciei^ 
ftfid, on account of their extraordinary prudence^ 
quick apprehension, and exact memory, sup- 
posed tl^em to know all the thoughts of the hu* 
man heart.* Hence he conferred on them the 
office of interpreters, or reporters, of the actions 
pf mankind to the higher deities. Of this part 
of his mythology much corrupt use was made by 
his successors, who extracted from it a regular 
system of mediatorial agency. - 

In the demons were united the different qua- 
lities of gods and men ; and to these were ad- 
ded, others peculiar to themselves. f Of the 

■99taBf Tixyuyun, lo Epinom. This is an important sentence, 
as it shews us the gross and degrading notions of Paganism 
concerning Divfn« omniscience. In the Cratylus, Plato 
derives the name of demons from Jat^^wv. But it is re- 
markable^ that, in the same dialogue, he also pronounces a 
wise man to be a demon— q^S&;5 Ja//M,o»a xuXeta-Bxi. Here 
his etymology (in which he is generally unfortunate) is pur* 
■ sued till it injures his mythology. 

+ Augustin, who takes much pains in refuting this phi- 
'losophy, states it from Apuleius — Dasmones esse genere 
* animalia, animo passiva, mente rationalia, corpore aerea, 
'tempore aeterna. Horum vero quinque, tria priora illis 
esse nobiscum communla, quart um proprinm, qnintum 
eos cum Diis habere commune. Civ. Dei, lib. viii. c* 16. 

4 
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latter description were their bodies. These were 
aSrial^ and adapted to that middle region which 
they possessed between heaven and earth. But 
by the kindness of the superior gdds^ they were 
also gifted witl^ immortality^ and in this parti« 
cular^ they were similar to the gods themselves. 
On the other hand^ they approached the condi- 
tion of man. They were of an animal nature; 
and with the possession of rational souls^ were 
subject to the influences of passion. They were 
agitated with some of the worst feelings of mor- 
tals;* they were irritated with injuries; and 
again^ corruptly open to flattery, they were ap- 
peased by attentions^ and won by presents. They 
took a vain and selfish delight in the honours 
paid to them by those who solicited their inter- 
cession with the gods; and, of course, were 
grievously offended at the omission or refusal of 
the expected ceremonies. 

The authority invented for them was adapted 

♦ Eisdem quibus homines animi pertiirbationibus agi- 
tari, irritari injuriis, obsequiis doQisque placari, gaudere 
bonoribus, diyersis sacrorum ritibus oblectari, et in eis si 
quid neglectum fuerit, commoveri. ib. — Plat6 seems to 
have given pleasures and pains to his Demons, in order to 
save his Deity, who Tnust have no disturbance of passion 
on account of the good or bad conduct of men : &tov yctv 
y»^ $9 ro9 rtXos e^ovrx tins ^aas fAoi^ocSj il^u ritrui^ etvaity >.vjmf 

rt Koit 9^on}f* In Epinom^ 
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to Uieir utuatioa ttiid nstiu«. As they Were tbt 
middle agents between between men and tire ii^ 
accessible gods ; as tbey alooe were en^powefed 
to carry the petitions of mortals bo heaven^ and 
to bring from thenoe tbo suitable grants or r^ 
fusals, they had ibe superintendence of all those 
arts by which men endeavoured to ascertain the 
divine intmtions. Accordingly^ within theit 
department were placed augurs^ aruspkes^ 
and soothsayers. To tliem belonged the secret 
and terrifick practices of magick^ and the li^tfflr 
province of dreams and omens.^ When Hannir 
bal was about to lose the sight of one of his eyes, 
it was their business to suggest^ in his sleep> tiiie 
approaching misfortune. Tbey foretold to Fla«- 
minius^ by the entrails of the victim^ the ganger 
which threatened his fleet. They insttgaled At* 
tius Naevius to perform the miracle of the whet^ 
stone severed by the razor. The tokens which 
foreran the attainment of empire^ are also di- 
rected by them. They sent the eagle which ho- 
vered over Tarquinius Priscus^ and lighted up 
the lambent flame^, which played round the head 
of Servius TuUus.f 

^Adeos pertinere divinationes augurum, aruspicum, va. 
turn, atque somniorum : — ab his quoque e$se miracula ma- 
gorum. Civ. Dei, lib. viii. c. 16. 

f Horum etiam, munus et opera atque ciira est, ut Anni- 
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This doctrine is ^kkailed, witli much folneRS^ 
by Apuleius in his book on the goA <»r demon of 
Socrates. In a strain of inflated and affet5ted 
oratoTf:, he states the philosophical grounds of 
the opinion expressed by Plato in the Epinomis 
and other dialogues, concerning the order of dc* 
mons. The highest heaven is nt(>ssessed by the 
chief deity ; the aether, by the visible deities, or 
stars; andllieearth by man. What inhabitant* 
then are allotted to the air? Onty the birds. 
Bnt these do not fly far above the surface of 
the earthy certainly, never above the top of 
Olympus, the highest of all mountains ; and, 
according to the opinion of the nwirt authentick 
geometricians, Olympus does not exceed ten 
stadia in perpendicular height.* Is there 

ball somnia orbitatem ociili comminarentur ; Flamlnio ex- 
tispicla periculum classls prsedlcerent ; Attio Naevlo au« 
guria miraculum cotis addicant : ita ut nonnullls regni fu. 
turi signa praecurrant; — ut Tarquinius Priscus aqaili 
obuinbretur ab apice ; Servius Tullus flamm^ coTlumlnetur 
^ capite. Apuleius de Deo Socratis. 

* Qui ayes aeri attribuat, faUum sententiae meri^ssimo 
dixeris ; quippe cum avis nulla ultra Olympi verticem sub- 
limatur. Qui cum excellentlssimus onlnium perhibetur, 
tam«n allitudlnem perpendiculo si metiare, ut geometrae 
autumant, stadia decern altitude fastigii uon aequiparat ; 
ke, Apul. lb. 
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nothing then between the top of Oljmpus 
and the moon ? No tolerable cosmology 
will allow such a void. Here then at length 
i» obtained a convenient situation for the de* 
inonsi who are invested with the charges al- 
ready described. These were the efforts of Pla- 
tonick philosophy in the second centuiy^ an age^ 
from which, as we have already seen, the cor- 
ruptions of that doctrine begin to take their 
rise.* The manner in which Apuleius conduct» 
his subject, is sufficiently puerileandridicuIous;f 
but the motive was probably of a more serious 
nature. * He, and more particularly the succeed-* 
ing Platonics, seem to have enlarged and me- 
thodized the system of their leader,^ that they 

* For a brief view of the changes which took place in 
the Platonick philosophy, after the general diffusion of the 
knowledge of the Gospel, consult Mosheim's Ecclesiastical 
History, Cent. ii. Part 2. He has discussed the subject 
at greater length in his Ecclesiastical Dissertations. 

f He seems conscious of the opinion which would be en. 
tertained of him ;— ne videar poetico ritu incredibilia con- 
fingere. ib. But in vain he endeavours to shelter him- 
self. He is what he disclaims. 

J In the Epinomis, the doctrine of Plato concerning the 
gods and demons, is stated with much solemnity ; and th» 
maintenance of the honours paid to all of them, whether 
visible or invisible, is defended upon the principle of cus- 
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might more effectually counteract the growing 
reception of the Gospel, adulterate its tenets, 
and weaken the faith, now spreading through 
the empire, in the one true Mediator between 
god and man, JesuB Christ.^ And hence it is, 
that Augustin is so copious in this part of his 
subject, and shews so marked an anxiety to im- 
press the world with a proper sense of the Me- 
diatorial oflSce of the Saviour. 

We have now seen what is the amount of the 
doctrine of Plato concerning the Deity. Has he 
supplied the defect which we lately discovered 
in the system of Varro ? If Varro appeared to 

torn, and the impossibility of getting better intelligence : — 

rp ^mrti ^v&et Tuv r^ttsTuv 'cnqt. p. 1011. In the Convi- 
vium the doctrine delivered by Socrates, concerning the 
demons, is licentiousness rather than theology. He professed 
to remember it from' the conversation of old Diotima, a 
sopthsaying woman, who instructed him, when young, in 
erotick affairs 1 p. 1192. 

* Brncker states this to have -been one of the leading 
features of the Eclectic philosophy:— Spiritus inferiores 
esse mediatores inter Deum et homines asserebat (Ammo- 
nias); ho8 colendos ideo esse contendebat, ut ad ineffabile 
numen aditum pararent. Per. ii. part 1, lib. i. cap. 2. 
sect. iv. § 21. Compare § 28. 
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have lofit the deity of Plato, i$ that Deity, wh« 
found, more effective than the soul of the world i 
Was the precious gift of the '' life to ccBoae,*' to 
be expected from such a being ? And was tlie 
eternal welfare of mankind better seeuredby the 
Grecian philosophy, than by the Roman mytboK 
logy ? The god of Plato, from whom all things 
are said to proceed, is rather an ideal ^inetple 
than a Supreme Being. He is sosoetiHies called 
by the equivalent terms of '^ the world/* 
^'Olympus,' and the ^^ heaven'* itaelf>* and 
iq^pears to be the constitution of the universe^ in- 
stead of its governor* At the utmost, he keeps 
himself aloof from man, and refuses a commu- 
nication with him, lest he should be contami- 
nated by the approach. f From such a deity, 
therefore, whatever be his fancied superiority to 
the deities of the popular mythology, eternal 
happiness cannot be expected by mortals. Hit* 
man concerns are devolved to the inferior gods. 

♦ T/»« J*» xa/ aiiAvv¥m von Xtyu Qua* ; ^i^» «^«uw* m» m»i 
hxMorxrw^ ofs ^vfAmarm «^^»< iouf/MHS atym um 3mi^ TtfA^f re 
K»t ipxi^j^ai h»p9^vroifs ctuvf. Id Eptnom. p. 1006. 

f Nullus Dens miseetur honBdni. Hoc prseifmitm 
eorum sublimitatis ait (Apuleius} esse spedmen, qimd 
null^ attrectationf hominnitt contaninaatQr. Avg. Ciy. 
Dei^ lib, ix. c. 16. 
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Are thtse then Aie bestoMi^vf s of everiastin^ life ^ 
The bigkert of tbem weie forvied bj the Demi*«^ 
urge^ and subsist only througii him. Im their 
own natures they are liable to dissolution^ and 
are entirely dependent on his pleasure. But^ 
not being immiortal in their own rights they can- 
not confer on others a property which they d(y 
not themselves possess. Finally^ is future hap- 
piness to be expected from the Platonick de- 
mons ? Apuleius, who has expatiated at such 
lengthy on the properties of their bodies^ is ut- 
terly silent concerning any goodness to be attri- 
buted to their minds;* and it has already ap- 
peared^ that they are subject to the same pas- 
sions which degrade and enslave mankind. 
They are therefore wicked beings^ and can- 
not bestow on their votaries the gifts of good- 
ness. Do they then solicit from the superior 
gods that immortal happiness which is beyond 
their own ability to grant ? The same wick- 
edness still hinders them. They who are 
thus unfit to bestow eternal life, are equally 
unfit to convey it ; and the precious reward it- 

* De his uniyersaliter disserens, et tarn multa loquens de 
aereis eonim corporibus^ de yirtutibus animorum tacuit. 
Civ. Dei, lib. ix. c. 3. 
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self would be polluted^ if any god should con-* 
fer it through the mediation of agents confes- 
sedlj weak and sinful.* 

* Quales preces hominum diis bonis per daemoues al. 
legari putat, magicas, an licitas ? Si magicas, noluni 
tales; si licitas, nolunt per tales. Civ. Dei, lib. Tiii. 
e. 19. 
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€HAPTEA VIL 

IPLATO CONTI5UED...HIS PRINCIPLE OF THE 1MM0R< 
TALITY OF THE SOUL... HIS HISTORT OF THE 
SOUL.. .INFERENCES FROM THE WHOLE... FAL8JB 
CREATION ASCRIBED TO HIS DEITY. ..FALSE IH<» 
MORTALITY TO THE SOUL* 

W E haye seen^ that the happiness of the ^'life 
to come" was not to be expected from the Pla- 
tonick ONE^ the secondary gods; or the mixed 
race of demons. The question yet remains^ vrhe^ 
ther this great defect in one of the most celebrated 
systems of natural religion^ were compensated by 
some other advantage ; whether^ notwithstand- 
ing the incapacity proved against the gods^ the 
soul of man were secure of happiness through 
any qualities^ either derived from without^ or re<* 
suiting from its own nature. 

To enumerate all the absurd and contradictory 
opinions of the Pagan schools concerning the 
soul, would be an unprofitable^ if it were not an 
endless, task . From the time of Thales and Py-' 
thagoras, to whom we lately traced some of the 
Mrliest attempts in antient theology, the Greeks 

T 
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disputed conccrniBg the soul and its qualities, 
whether it might be called body, or not. In 
the latter case/ the question was, whether itwere 
a mere intelligence, endued with the privilege of 
motion,— whether this motion were perpetual or 
voluntary,— orwhether the thinking faculty were 
not resolvable into the force of self-moving num- 
bers.* In the former, whether it were of an 
aerial species, or a fiery composition ; or an 
equal mixture of fire, air, vapour, and another 
nameless quality^ in which consisted its srasa- 
tion ; t whether it were any thing more than warm 
air, or the breath, or perhaps an homogeneous 
mbstance, consisting of the exhalations of the 
world and the internal vapours of man himself J 

T« 7s wx§aX»iJL^Mm. Plutarch, de Plac Phil. lib. iv. 4;. 2. 
In the first book is stated the corresptondence between the 
four parts of the soul, and the virtues of the number four, 
the celebirated nrfatclvs of Pythagoras. 

+ Oi 21* a-aro Avat^ayo^tt ae^oM^ii cXf^soV re' »Mt <t&;^«-— Aii/!<«- 

«joiJtt zrv^a/^HSy ex 'Etoih ai^u^esy ta zrota tntv/JMnxa' ex rsrai^ 
Tifos axacrotof/LaTtif %v avru ata-OriTtKOv. lb. C. 3, This IS 
iitated at greater length by Lucretius, lib. iii. 232. 

J Oi £ro/xo/, tsnviJM ^f^/xo»— ■*HfaK>.«TOf — rnv (^^^X^^ *'' 

vts l^aots atvo nns 2x1of km rris cy stvrots 9t!faBvi*.iaattJS 0/^071 yn. **- 

Pint. ib. c. 3. 
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These and many more such suppositions may be 
seen in the treatise which bears the name of Plu*- 
tarch^ (but apparently without authority*) on 
philosophical opinions. 

What were the systems most known to the 
Romansj or most approved by them, we learn 
from the Tusculan Questions of Cicero, who in- 
troduces his discussion of the immortality of the 
soul, with a statement of opinions concerning 
its nature and situation. Some regarded the 
soul and the body as one and the same thing. 
Consequently, they denied the doctrine of a 
separation, and pronounced death to be the ter- 
mination of the entire man.f The strongest 
of these opinions is that which pretends to the 
greatest antiquity. Dicsearchus wrote, in three 
books, an account of a disputation supposed to 

. ♦ Wyttenbach calls it ^^ sparium opus. Raticr et ora- 
tio prorsiis abhorrent a Plutarchi ingenio; in' materia si 
quid sit, de quo non statue, Plutarchei ; hoc 'X perdltis 
quibusdam germanis libris compilatum sit." 

f Cicero, who adopted the immortality rather througli 
the .authority of Plato, than any settled conviction of the 
truth of the doctrine, yet beautifully points out the un. 
comfortable nature of the contrary opinion.— r-Praeclarum 
autem nescio quid adepti sunt, qui didicerunt, se, quura 
tempus mortis venisset, totps esse peritnros. Quod ut sit 
(^nihil enim pugno) quid habet ista res aut laetabile, aut 
gloriosum? . Tusc. QuaBst. lib. i. c. 21« 

T2 
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have been holdea at Corinth* oa thu lubject. 
For the sake of a more impressive authority, h^ 
employs as his principal oratori an old man said 
to be descended from th^ family of Deucalion, 
His doctrine is, that the soul is no more than a 
name, and therefore, that the use of such tormi 
as animal, and animation, is fallacious. Neither 
in man, nor beast, does he allow the existence of 
a mind, or soul. All our powers of action and 
feeling are equally diifused through the living 
body, and are inseparable from it ; they grow 
and are nourished with it, and are the general 
result of its composition and t^fnperature.*^ But 

* Hf seems to have had a perverse zeal on the forlorn 
side of the question. In the latter part of this book, Cieere 
nentions aaotiler treatise of IKeaearchus (a favourite writer 
with him) in proof of the mortality of the aoul : Acerrimi 
antem delicias meae Dicaearchus contra banc immortalitatem 
dissemlt ;— --is enim tres libros scripsit, qui Lesbiaci vocan. 
tur, qnod Mkylenis sermo hahetur ; in quibus vult efficere 
aaiaos esse mortak«. C. 31 . 

f Pherecratem queadam Pthiotain scnem, quern ait it 
Deueafione ortum, diaserentem indueit, nihil esse omnino 
aaimiun, et hoc esse nomen tohim inane, frusttaque ani. 
malia et anJauntes appellari : neqne in homine inesse ani» 
mum vel aaimam, nee in bestir ; vimque oranem eam^ quit 
vel a^amns qnifl, vel sentiamus^ in onmibus corportbea 
vi?is asquabiliter esse fttsam, nee separabiiem a corpore 
esse, qnif^ qns nulla sit, nee sit qnidquam nisi corpus 
unum et simplex, ita fignratum ut temperatione naturas tir 
geat, etiwntiat. ib. c. 10. 
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Uiose >^ho agreed tn this general conclusion^ 
were at variance concerning the substance of 
what was popularly termed the soul. By some 
it was supposed to be no other than the heart ;* 
and hence they accounted for the use of cer^ 
tain words familiar to the Roman language. 
Thus excarde&, vecordes, Concordes, and other 
such terms^ were said to convey the true notion 
of the soul^ through the mention of the heart. 
Some^ again^ supposed the soul to be not the 
heart itself, but the blood which was lodged in 
it; while others were equally positive in favour 
df the brain^ or some interior and choice part of 
it.f 

On the other hand it was aflSrmed> that man 
consisted of a body and a soul ; that these were 
of different natures^ and were separated from' 
each other by death. Yet they who ftgreed in 
this conclusion^ were also divided in opinion 
concerning the duration of the soul. Some 
supposed the soul to be dissipated soon after its 

* Aliis cor ipsum animus Tidetur ; ex qao excordes, te. 
eordes, concord^sqne dicunttir, et Nasica ille prudeas bis 
eonsti], ^orctflum, ei 

Egregic; cordatnslioiiio catos iBliu' Sextns. ib. c. 9. 

f Empedocles animmii esse censet cofdl sufftiSHm sangui. 
nem. Aliis pars qasedam cerebri tisa est walttd princlpa* 
turn tenere. ib. 
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escape from the body, as smoke gradually dis- 
appears^ and is lost in the general air. Some 
attributed to it a long existence, and main- 
tained that it did not perish till after a fixed pe- 
riod ; while others bestowed upon it an immor- 
tality.* According to Cicero, the first .of these 
whose works were then extant, was Pherecydes.f 
But he was content with the mere affirmation of 
his doctrine ; nor did his successors enforce it 
with any arguments better than those which 
were drawn from the Pythagorean numbers till 
Plato appeared. He it was, who first taught 
the world the reasons, such as the philosophy of 
nature could teach, from which the soul of man 
was concluded to be immortal. |^ Let us enquire 
then, what were the opinions of this chief of phi- 
losophers, as Cicero so often calls him, on a 
question of so much importance to mankind. 

* Qui discedere animum censent, alii statim dissipari, 
fdii diu permanere, alii semper, ib. 

+ Qaod literis exiet, Pherecydes Syrus primum dixit 
animos hominum esse sempiternos. ib. c. l^. 

X Rationem illi seutentis suae non fere reddebant nisi 
quid erat numeris, aut descriptionibus explicandum, 
Platonem ferunt, ut Pythagoraeos coguosceret, in Italiam 
yenisse, — primumque de animorum setemitate non solikm 
sensisse idem quod Pythagoras, sed rationem etiam attu.. 
e. ib. c. 17. 
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- Plata's view of the immortality of the soul 
may be divided into two parts. 

1 . OTbe principle^ on which the doctrine of the 
immortality is founded. 

2. The history of the soul in its three stages 
of existence^ before its entrance into the body^ 
during the possession of it> and after the separa- 
tion from it. 

1. The principle of the immortality of the 
soul:, which is mentioned in other parts of Pla- 
to^ is stated with most advantage inthePhae- 
drus. Cicero^ who was highly delighted with 
this doctrine^ gave an account of it in the sixth 
book of his " Republick,'* — a work . unfortu- 
nately lost. However, he renewed the discus- 
sion in the first booL of the Tusqulan Questions, 
where the argumoit is stated in a formal man- 
ner. I shall lay before you the substance of 
it^ making only such deviations from the terms 
theniselves^ as may be requisite for a more fa- 
miliar expansion of the meaning of Plato. 

The first proof of the immortality of the .soul 
is drawn from its perpetual motion;* for that 

* Hato'at xpt^X^ aBonfoiTos' ro yx^ aetjunrof^ aOaivatrov* Flat, 
in Phaedr. 1221. This is the outset of Plato's argument. 
Cicero reserves the mention of the soul till he has esta. 
blished the general principle, which lie then applies. The , 
€rst part of his version is adopted by Ficinus In the 
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which never ceases to move^ never ceases to ex^ 
ist. But^ in order to secure this permaneiice of 
motion^ it is also necessary that the motion be 
derived from the subject itself which moves ; — 
since^ if it only receives from another the mo^ 
tion which it exerts or imparts^ it must cease to 
live^ Us soon as it ceases to be moved from with- 
out. It cannot^ therefore^ be secure against « 
cessation of its motion^ unless it be self-moved; 
and it is obvious^ that a subject^ thus independ- 
ently subsisting^ will never withdraw its sup- 
port from itself^ and be the author of its ownL 
extinction, Hence it is necessary to the immor- 
tality of the soulj that it be not only perpetually^ 
but spontaneously^ moved. This being so> it 
equally follows^ that the soul is not only unde- 
rived, but imperishable. For, that which moves 
itself, is a principle of motion to other things. 
But a principle is underived ; since, if it were 
derived from any other, it could not be a prin- 
ciple. If therefore it is not' derived from any 
other, neither can it perish. For, since it is ne- 
cessary that all things should spring from some 
principle; if we suppose the principle to be 
extinct, these two consequences must eiisue; 

latter part, he is coateiit with stating the sense in his own 
manner. 
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neither can the principle itself be revived by 
any other things nor can any other thing be 
made to spring from the extinct principle. The 
principle of motion therefore is that which is 
self-moved; and therefore it possesses the 
double property of being without origin and 
without end.* Since then^ that appears to be 
immortal which is self-moved, we may without 
hesitation affirm^ that such is the nature of the 
soul ; for every thing which depends on some 
external cause for motion, is proved to be inani- 
mate in itself; but that is truly animate, the 
motion of which is internal and its own. This 
is the proper quality of the soul ; and since the 
soul has the power of perpetual and spontaneous 
motion, it is both underived and imperishable. 

Such is the celebrated argument of Plato 
concerning the principle through which the soul 
of man is immortal. Cicero admires it so much, 
that he gives to those who dissent from Plato 
the opprobrious name of Plebeian philosophers.f 

* This argument is illustrated by the supposition, that, 
unless its truth be allowed, the world would perish, the 
heaven and the earth collapse, and all nature stand stilly 
nor ever again receive an impulse like to that by which it 
was first set in motion. 

f Licet concurrant plebeii omnes philosophi (sic enim ii 
qui ^ Platone et Socrate et ab ill^ famili^ dissident^ appel* 
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He challenges all of them to produce an hypo- 
thesis of equal elegance with this; and seem^ 
to suspect, that they who do not admit it, are 
hardly capable of comprehending the subtlety 
and refuiiKnent of its doctrme. As to himself^ 
he seeiiis to place th€ principal strength of it in 
the consciousness of thesouK It perceives it» 
own moticMi.* It perceives, that this motion is 
derived from itself, and from no exfiemal cause. 
It is sure therefore, that its own existence can 
never be deserted by its own will ; and hence 
the conclusion, that it is immortal. 

2; From the principle, on which is said to 
rest the immortality of the soul, let us pass to 
its history and condition. The first of the 
three stages of existence lately mentioned, is 
that which belongs to the soul before its en- 
trance into the body. 

landi yidentur), non. modo nihil anqnam tarn eleganter 
explicabunt, sed ne hoc quidem ipsum, qnani sabiiliter 
oonclttsnm sit, intelligent. Tusc. Quaest. Hb. i. c. ^S. 

* Sentit animus se moveri ; quod ciim sentit, illud un» 
sentit, se vi su^, non atien^, moveri ; nee accidere posse, 
ut ipse unquam k se deseratur ; ex quo efficitur seterni* 
tas : — nisi quid habes ad haec. ib. Of course, the auditor 
is too complaisant to object* All would still have been 
well, if Cicero had not contrived to draw from hrm so 
much personal flatteiy. Plato is more cautious in this 
lespect. 
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• In the same dialogue which has furnished us 
with" the argument of immortality, a reference 
is made to what Plato calls the idea of the 
soul.* This, it seems, is of too sublime a na- 
ture to be described in the manner which would 
be proper for it. An attempt is therefore made 
to represent it by inferior images, or similitudes 
of objects familiar to common life. It is sup- 
posed then, that for the sake of inspecting the 
state of the world, the gods leave their seats^ 
and make occasional excursions. These are 
performed in the celestial chariots of the immor- 
tals. Jupiter, the great leader in heaven, is 
foremost in the progress, and drives his winged 
chariot, taking care, as he goes, of the order 
and beauty of all things, f He is followed by 

* Ug^t J* rris t^tais acvrvs o/^t Xacleof' oiov fMV «r/j "Brxvni t7«v« 
TMS ^etas etvatt xoci fjiMK^as ^tnyi/ia^cus' u ^e gotxiv^ oifQ^uTnvyis n 
xxt tXarlovos, III Phffidr. p. 12^1. There is another such 
reverential thought in the Republick, lib. x. p. 759. We 
do not now see the soul in its proper purity. It is clearer 
and fairer elsewhere than with us. In short, overrun 
and altered by the contagion of evil, it resembles the body 
of the marine Glaucus, part of which is bruised by the 
rocks, and part washed away by the waves : that wTiich 
remains is covered with an accretion of shells and sea. weed, 
which prevents us from forming a right notion of the ori. 
ginal shape. 

f 'O fMjt ^9} lA^ots iyiyiMii tt ov^xvu Zivs^ vfliovov u^fA.» tXxvvvf 
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the host of gods and demons^ arranged in 
eleven divisions ;— for Verta, the twelfth deitjF^ 
chooses to stay at home alone. Many and happy 
are the sights which they enjoy during their 
journey virithin the heavens:* but at length they 
proceed to the extremity. Here the immortal 
beings take a bold and outer station at the back 
of heaven^ and are carried round till the rota- ^ 
tion brings them to the same spot again.f It 
is in the course of this circle that they contem- 
plate the things which are on the outside ^ 
heaven. And this being done in a complete 
manner ( for they see nature^ not in the false or 
imperfect light in which she appears to us^ but 
in the very truth of her being) they re-enter 
heaven^ and sit down to the banquet prepared 
for them. The horses being loosed by the 
charioteer^ they are served with nectar and am«^ 
brosia. Such, says Plato> is the life of the gods.^ 

v^cSiof troftvtreuy haKoci^Mv vciitla %ou tmiiuXtnutafos* In 
Phaedr. 1222. 

is St&>y yt90s tvir^gftraei. lb. 

"f At fABv ya^ otBatvtzrot xa^tifjLtvaty ivm» at vg9f ait^» ytvttfreuy 
i^u fjo^svBeio-at tT^a-atv tvt rs tsfttiftt wtflu' \f»aas }f avras 
%xt^taye4 n tjiqi^o^a,* ect h ^gc^^no't rat iJa; t« s^civtt, lb. 

X Kact ratXKa uffxvrus rot ovl^s opra ^rao'a/iu yn ^SciL i df ir 
havoiac) xatt ts-nxOettraiy ^v<rac vatXtv ets r» tia-u rts ^^avUy otxeit 
nXBif* tXBHffvii S« avTUfj iftoxpf 'Ogos mv parvwf Tits iwlfm 
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But it is the desire of other souls to imitate the 
actions of the immortals. Those therefore 
which are destined to enter afterwards into the 
bodies of men, mount also their chariots, and 
endeayour to follow the gods in their ascent, 
and to perform the circle of the heaven in the 
station before described. But the horses, which 
are inferior to those of the gods, and of a mixed 
race, ill obey this wish ; and one of them is 
Ticious, and inclines downwards to the earth.^ 
Some souls indeed obtain their object better 
than others, and reach the outer spot, and are 
carried round with the immortals. But even 
these are kept in constant alarm by their horses, 
and with difficulty take notice of the real nature 
of things as they pass.f Some again, through 
the virtue of the more tractable hoi-se, lift the 
head aloft, and see somewhat of the truth: but 

twXf^ 'Ox^iict'Kxit etfJi^ao'iotit r% xan m. etvij vmkI^^ mtfoIis^v, Km 
mrosiuv htuv &tos. In Phaedr. 1222. 

«^ ayaQuy' to Si rm etWut fjiefi^iclai* — ^^Sef yaf • rns xxkick 
myu» iff'Xi^'^^^ "^^XV '^€^'^^'''*'* ^^* ^^^^* 

^o^HfMv^i vira rut /VvA^f, xdM (Myts kx9o^uo-a r% ovrx' i ^s 
6&, r^ ^>i. ib. 1222. 
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presently they sink again^ and lose the prospect. 
Others too, in the inordinate struggle of all to 
gain the upper station, press against one an- 
other, and fall into tumult and danger. Many 
are maimed ; and many break their M/:ings and 
are disabled. Thus are all the souls disap- 
pointed of the desired object. They cannot 
attain a full view of the reality of things, and 
are obliged to subsist afterwards upon the un- 
certainty of opinion instead of truth.* Those 
therefore which are injured, fall down to the 
earth ; and here, in obedience to an impulse of 
their nature, betake themselves to some body. 

The principle of this alliance may be sup- ' 
posed to arise from the original employment of 
the soul in the upper regions. We see, that, 
when engaged in the pursuit which has just 
been described, its natural appetency was to 
take care of inanimate things ;f and hence 
came its attempt to inspect the condition of the 

* TloXXxt (uv ^uXtvovrxty mo>J^act J* tJoXKx zfltfA ^^xvovrxt* 
tfaa-xt S« tJoAvK s^ua-xt tffovai'j rris rtt ovlos ^««s- xwsf^ovrxt' xxf 
xviXQea-xt r^o^p ^o^x^ri xs^^'''^** ^^ Phaedr. 1223. 

T H >}/t;^i» tjx<rx tuxvlos tirifj^XHrxi ra av^v^w* iffxvrx J» 
H^xvov tjs§iiro\€i, TeXtx fjav «v »«•« kxi tTflt^tti/juvv METEHPO- 
nOAEI Ti xxi XTTxilx rof xocr/xoy ItotKet. ib. 1221. The word 
here marked is an important one with Plato, and expresses 
the highest speculations of the philosophical soul. In the 
Apology, Socrates remarks, that he is accused of being rtc 
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world. When fisiUea to the earth therefore, it 
still preserves the desire of governing matter; 
and hence also eomes its immediate occupation 
of an earthly body. In this it dwells for a time ; 
and man becomes a compound of an immortal 
principle and a mortal frame.* What then is 
the situation of the soul in man ? Plato informs 
us in the minutest manner, and without any 
hesitation. 

We lately saw, that the inferior gods received 
from the demiurge the immortal principle of 'the 
soul, for the composition of mankind. Nor was 
it the body alone which they conjoined with 
this.* To the former species of soul they added 
another which was of a mortal nature, and the 
seat of many and great passions necessary to the 
condition of man ; pleasure, the incitement to evil ; 
pain, the enemy of happiness ; boldness and 
fear, each unadvised of counsel ; anger, hard to 
be appeased ; hope, easy to be persuaded ; and 

T« fjarna^at tp^oylt^yis^ xxt ra. viro ynf an^nrviKu^. In the accu. 
sation itself, he is said to be busy In prying into ra rs Iv 
ynv x»t roc siFn^xyta. The last term therefore is the meaning 
of fjuBTtoj^oc^ and accounts for the clouds and basket of 
Aristophanes. In the Pythagorean school, the word was 
used, in a less honourable sense, for rash and airy fancies. 
* *H h "als^oppvrKTOcara ^s^srxt^ sus av fsfsa rtvos xvriKokQvtrxt* 
mv Kxroixiv^Ho-Xy cw/xa yxitvov Xx^ttax^ — ^uop ro |t/ftw«y cx^^j^t?, 
•4^v;^u xxt aufMt zraysv. In Phaedr. 1221. 
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Other such. But it was necessary toprovidej^ 
that the divine principle should not be polluted 
by a commixture with this secondary portion of 
the soul. The gods therefore placed the former 
in the head, and the latter in the breast and 
thorax, keeping them asunder by the dividing 
isthmus of the neck.* This therefore^ which 
separated their respective abodes, became the 
channel through which reason might send down 
her mandates on proper occai^ions, to the 

SvuTov, /crd/xov icon ofo» ImM^^t'-'^v^Ttris 'ns uMpaMs x»* ra ^hSj 
tjxi »vYpoe. fjmrac^v T/difTsf, net etn x^€*^' *' ^ ''*°'^ rn6»o-* xact 
ru attXtifjitfu ^u^aau to riif 4'vxw ^vnror yipof tvt^eu In Tim. 
1073. — In Plato's hands anatomy assumes a mmral charac- 
ter. The heart sends notices through the reins to the 
extremities of the body concerning any outward or inward 
danger which reason has announced from the head; and 
thus prepares the sensitive part of man for submission t« 
whatever she may prescribe. And, as the heart itself, in 
cases of terror and danger, is apt to swell and palpitate, 
which is the consequence of its fiery nature, the lungs ar* 
placed near it for the purpose of affording refreshment and 
relief to its inordinate heat 1 Near to the baser appetites, 
below the diaphragm, is also placed the liver, for the pur- 
pose of reflecting from its smooth surface images of terror, 
which reason may send down from above ,^ and of keeping 
the wild beast in a tolerable state of quiet I There is muck 
more of this in the same dialogue. 
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passions below. But man )iad a still baser soit 
of desires> an impalience to supply bis natural 
cravings^ and a yebemcnt propensity to meats, 
and drinks: and for mil such appetites a more 
remote situation was sequisite^ on discount of 
the importunity of their dispofttion^ and the. 
disturbance which they might otherwise give to 
the operations of reason. They were therefore 
placed in a lower region^ beneath the dia^ 
phragm^ and towards the umbilicus. This 
part of the body was judged to bedie most 
proper for the nourishment of the whole 
man. Here then dwelt the inferior portion of 
the mortal division of the soul^ or rather tkt 
third species pf soul ; and here too it continu- 
ally fattened^ as a confin^ beasts at its crib or 
mangper.* $uch is the circumstantial and 
auth»tic)c account which Pk^ gives of the 
situation of the soul in man. 

But notwithstanding the desire felt by the 
soul to occupy mortal bodies in this manner, we 
are told that it does not enter into them without 
due preparation. There are certain laws by 

^ To ^f ^ arcirf n xai voran tviBvfMirtnm T*ir A^v^Sy xa$ 
•a«v tv^Hav hot m9 TH o'vyLOt'ns ty^n ^vTsfy rmv Hs ret fura^v 
TtJ9 n. f^tvuv xxt ru v^os Toy o^u^Aoy o^«r xotrvtuo'Wfy oiov ^«r»«y 
cy aifaitTi T«rj» Ty roig^ rp t« cvfAaros r^of^ n»7]rv«yav9f^ ^a^ 
xdtriW«' }^ "^0 r9iur$9 ttTav^aytts dftftfi^ aygtof. InTim, ib^ 

V 
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%Ucii Ab ^9ctiM. k fovlnied;. uS it k a* 
l^mulj provided^ that vAak ^ muI Mb t0 
the eMrtli» k diaU fiqt to planted ii the bodj of 
wof br«te ia tbe fif it gettersOion.^ Its primarf 
diBtinalioft uthapwiaiiK^f men; and the value 
0f the aUotneal y^iakib it thei« ebtaiMt^ is siad» 
ta depend upon it9 own previous atchievemente 
ift the upper regkMiE^^f the worlds and thesuc-^ 
eese with which it ajtouggled* to view the system 
i^f nature and the tru^ df^tifin^s. A eeate ef 
digoit^ ia thetel^i; ^a^ra by Flato^ and the 
^Mum of ihe soiil m the higher or lower d€s» 
jlveee is fr<9^rtioB^' to it» nierfts. lit is iiot^ 
diffcult to coi9ectute'\^t order of men it 
pU^ed at the top«iMt^> de^ee of the scale^ 
When a phtlosopber hits to dispense honoora^ 
4HI what shallthey be boomed hut* philosophy f 
The soul 4heawliieb has followed the immor- 
tals in the best mannl»yOr has seefti mo^ of tt^ 
nature cit things/ is ordered to pass m|o the 

m^^o^va^ rt kan twt ynr twcjrj rort wjMt ronhnf ftn ^mnni 
ti$ fjkfitfMctt ^fMf fv(r*v 9v Tfi o^ulti ytnaH, In Phasdr. Id23t 
The conmentators are fond of interpreting this chariot.sceat 
#1 denoting only the struggle of the soul while in the body 
of man. The last part of the above sentence dearly 
proves that it is descriptive of the condition of iht soul 
before its entrance into any body. 
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MmpodtMNH ^f ond yibo it tb Ike a pbSSxat&pkmi/^ 
M a l#V€r itif the ^^iw. ht ike'neikt dtgite :b 
pilftceda Ikwftil8o^es0%iii or M0flni|)lblledeQnH 
toander. T^tbese.meceeds n stateslnte^ nvtile 
I^^tf^t ftdmini^lMbr «^ dotneglk «ffiir9. ^ T9 
flie««^ tke lowr df ^g;fnftiiaitiek labMn^ or oiit 
Wbo dl to be occupied in 'dit t^i:^ of diMttset in^ 
etdkrit to tW body. Thiefvoplietick )rfd> w dd^l 
iiiiiithis ebneenied widi initia)tii)ii«tiAai^iii9il«> 
levies, it next ift konouf . The scttibr rank iad^ 
lotted to p0et9, l%i6. se^vMtb^ to geomebriciaiK 
and ariiftcersf. The4ig1iti> t» so^iits^iiilbMe 
<witoaActpopti]arap]^liui0e: HiekNrett4«g««e 
isiiieMrvedfovAelrjrmM, PkitokadikomefeMtNii 
U^Uke a: fiterarf ^engeaace tm the nturpera #f 
the libertiies of his countiy, ]tle sti^idioiisly dft- 
giadea theaeij, m comparison with the pqss^swr^ 
of lawful soirei«%»ty^ ^nrlw would ppdMbly 
have been placed at tbe head of the Mrt of *g^ 
nity^ were it not for the homage indispensabtV 
due to philosophy. 

There are then ftiae oi^ders of aiattkiod, ia 
whick the soul may be primarUy placed. f 
it9 sttbaequent elevatioD or debasement in 

reign is placed immediately below tW bramin. 

t Tbe orders and tbe years seem to bare been inttnted 

U8 
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other bodies^ is influenced by its conduct in 
the first. And to these, -changes it is snbject 
during ten thousand ymin, a new life bei^ 
chosen at the end of ev^y thousand; after 
which^ it returns to the place whence it ori^ 
ginally came. There is indded one exemptioti 
in favour of philosqifay. By a law of Airaste^ 
tfie soul #hlch teis made the greatest and best 
discoveries in the regicjnof truth> is excused 
Aom so h>i% a probatioii. It recovers its wii^ 
•t the end of the third peridd of a thousand 
:yeah> if it has acted with sincerity^ and after 
4Meh thousabd^ has chosm again the philoso- 
phick lile.^ But common souls are subject to 
one cwimoB fate; and it remains to aiqutre, 

for each other. The same soul might pasi through all th« 
'Orders^ a thousand years being allotted to each * and in the 
tenth stage return to its fiist situation, in order tip begin 
agaia the same course of existence ! The thousand years 
allotted to the soul after its possession of «ach order, la 
also explained by the tenfold punishment or reward to be 
received by it after the death of the body. The |ife of man 
'iras therefore taken at an hundred years. 

♦ El/ fAMf y«f *• avf o^ir n»H i 4'fX'' »'<«r»i> w xa9tKfttrmt 
nrvf^fim (ov y«f «r?«f irr«< tVf ^ t^o^th Xfoyv) ^Xw % t» f iXf* 

•^iX*vr»u In Phsedr. 123S. 
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wliit becomes of j^bem after they have quitled' 
the body .whidi they fihAJidiabit. 

The PfamlrttSj ft om which the above aeoomiti 
k drawn^ aUudes only in gwerai terms to tie 
eonditiott of the ^ soul^ whra it leayes tbe.boify.: 
Nw does this subject ibnaaoy co|isiderab}e putt 
of the visieh of the other, worMgttnted to thtr 
Armenian^ and related in the tsoth book of Uiii 
'' RepUblick/' The chii)f intentioib of iPIjtta 
ip that curiaitftna»«ftiye«^s to uUit/f^Qimiamlmt^. 
io which the softls^arete-a«9^b^ IMth»>fMir^ 
jMseof fftitiirning to odier bodied taA c^jboos^^ 
new modes of life.* In the Phaedo^ the desti* 

••-■ ' ••■' ■■-•■. • • ■ .cli .: !'./-., \y 

- * Tli*t8oal of tlie> Armenian <qdio was daibln bat(jki>!iir«itt 
fo^tbecoiBBonpkusedf judgment. . {TheT^mtreWu^iimMA: 
tcfw^fdB til* lower oarjft ; and oppeiUef ttf jUkUH' Mo i^fW^. 
ii^wlikh led to heaven. . ThejndgelieereitlaoedlMlweeio 
both, and sent the fVOols, wfaenr tried, either rttp^nratfls to; 
hearen onithe right^^or downwards: into tbe^ eaQtii.o».^t|iei 
ieft^ ^ese'went to the filaoes of their destinatiimifaxteeiof;- 
the two 6haeras«a<iieeaiih,aiidoileofthe:c)|Bmiiig8tOwa«d»3 
hewMxiJ ^^%Q either diasm>iita€^openio^im]m>i#shri»d lit/ 
the, passiqj^ ^ Ae soalfc whieh kmt Ibmerif liflred on eastfi^': 
badaceooipiished^ ioiteffialve^A^i^ Hmtt, 

respective places of abode, and return^ tlVovghcthsia t^\ 
the epot.'swher^^^ they ' vf^ere. tb <^tMise -afifv ^9it^a..of liis. 
Sefaipnies <of evei^i'sort <i£ l^te^rm. rm fm^ w e^foi U ^itmarmf j^ 
wer^'cspMiad. hefoffa them oa.the: gioi^d*^ .^Spmetimes th^ 
metivesi^f ihetr ehoi^^. userl^ wh»iivic^l..^o«^;h*^ Thf ioal . 
of Jlyax, limdii«nDTer/the 0ld ffrvmSMW almt ^ VSMb 
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ibttan of the souli mbm dahdg^ bjrihe doidi 
of the hodj, .i» dtaddied Milh iouA mii 
ftetaiHM .sod ftdtlmilTf^ md SaemfewilbuBds 
fipiftD itm ettsflil raQpnntaieaMi0di.ctf phJIor 

smlb^iat^otfwewre th^ lOopieqikikm of sdie 
mflletV WitdlBilfiiiMV with^^^v^ /tmitefib 

'Mirbefe>M^'flMliiy ipathsi )4^Iiiclt .laid >ti^«]lia 
dttdwitofetr^f aid AMhyli»>m]«(bdceB; irlkn, 
OmHigtf Ui J^ksjpftM, te ustte, tiiaftrUictv i|. 
W Mi^^ iwl Ootfif tlli» ib(viA]|i.'^<u.|faxii« Jthe^ 

of Ajchilles, chose to pass into a lion, shunning the habi. 
iMHrni^l^tAOn wK«liftd'Ofiit« h4«redst»teBttii^ 

him «9^ tM IMtclilti'^Ma^ JMoircfat aobto^b^ teraa^aifi^ 

'IheHktK^qmjaMmtiJopgmMim.ii!^^ n apt*. 

VlJirsfiM^dioireye^ bidi Idxfgmasd' in -m&ddin. iliiiifeiiraiB: 
fMmeri]r.daMfe'iiiite^ iif t&e tmsUe8f^rhick.»,too(itiEi5pi« 
ciiow4aal«nirQ«fa^nedioU^ HdiiMooftw^idmeftlot^i 
widchhawlt^ibee«Mgteted.b}rtWn>tii^ ^•^«"m;' 

«^^Mf «^»^. 'fti'PlHMliiiuiqp; Tha^'tnyitaipTiMnrfoiiifAIy' > 
lo the place where the judges are. See the note abpye. 
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aeo(e0skf of a'^guide^ The Aemem ilm^foni, 
vho hfMi the ciuse of Iheiniii^tvdieii iit&i9it(.for 
f^very nunrtel kasia ^wpedfttendla^ iieinofl^()> is 
charged fc9 <oifluct!the)Wiil to dler«pott39irlM» 
ethers ^re witilipg tiH they^ckt liir ji«%0iv fUA 
there is » diffooeiioe of tacfaaviodf ixt^frnM M 
4t^y ptpcbedt towirdr^ iIm ftecf ef tldi^i^MI^ 
XISJ^H. T%»eii7inci*iIteveistMafMft idbM^ 
nesii 9xA ^tmptie^'^iMii- tkfey ^dbdir^tke^lMiiii; 
-fi^lkwMt^flir^gilUcbiin |k dsMiit/aiidttiiti^^ 
^friti|w* oelutMioa^^ tl^y^itillggfe 

)ileas^ *whii «te faUiilatiiil fai tM«l4f^y^:^i»'iiy. 
!priUipg4ttqgd^fniulAimfti^ htSRtb 

to ste^dbUuiid(iioattd3lk|id^ ^ifta^^ 

*^^*In iWlS sdftfe ^nis superintendency i% to be really 

i^eason, and sometimes a person ;. a^d jPJato, on tkis S|3, op 
ft^iry bte^poTm^s,' Istiotto be reconcileci with iihtiself! ' 

-o'KM.^tijf^^^y^'jli^k 'H^KmAp^yi/M,^ ^v^ h^Ht W^'nal tuc 
«yw« rot tax^oirou* i^%i>im%pLi^fiUi^^fH^-tfkfpkfks •f^So-*',' fee^/ 

pleasiires ats tktutfl^liieli ffibt^ tlk^ ^dFtb the'Ktfdj^. 'At 
the moment of death, therefore, the conlof thVVsUj^taiit^ 
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10 aometimes s^eii liAgeriiig ftboat the eaitft 
nwhere it had recdmd ite gratificatiOM. The 
demoo is ih«efon nblifad to employ force ; 
cud at lengiii he succeeds. it< hsppens too, 
llttt when a soul^ defiled with gross impurities, 
.isbioiight to the place whine .odier souls are 
JMMwmUdd m expectation of^ d»ir ttial^ thej are 
Jimek icifli hdffor at its approach^ and dili- 
gently ayoid it.^' It therefor* ^wfwfers about 
wsetofaed and isotitary, without companion or 
guid^ tilLaftes a cioaAaiii periodyit is consigned 
hjr Necessity t to flie pkceof^itsf-desttoatiom 
JBp^t at leagtb M the «iib ate iried iby the 
jn^es Mii|0«^ Rhadainaadittk.aid>^jptileif, and 
eent to their proper pUcbs Df fnnuAinmt or 
reward. It would be trifling fj^ P^^i ^ 
repeat tiiie 4e9cripti(M^ "Vi^h ^erat^ s^o circum- 
$t^taa% gives of tfaese.allotmcsits.;^ luditmaj 
Kuffiee to sa^5 that the lionls whidi isppatf to 
have eondttcted themselve^ trith '^riiod^ration 
"during^ their possession of the bod^^ fi^d to be 
t)ut sligh't|y injected with guilty are sent off to 

does uQt come dean off; andjdeiice it k^onetimei gross 
andTisibl^! AmoralMAtionofglioit^ -xr^ v 

IfofOf oyri if7i^yi0<X|i yiTVff^du, Jib; ^ x - : .. t 

. f Necessity Js the iQotkfir ot^^I^be^i^. whose ordente 
'^he ^u^ beffire thej cetum ta:the worlds afe gUen ia 
^i^ 10th jbopk ])e Repi^lt* 
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Jld^on. Here t^ are put bto )K>at9 aad 
^i;rive atthe lalce^ wbci9 tliey reside?; and uader^ 
go the purgation pre^cribid fipfr tlieiQi li^r fl9# 
tbey.dismifis^&oaitheacetiU theyh^tf nflbced 
a proper punishnieiit for eyery act pf injuslie^ 
of whicl) they have hem gmlty. Tbfjf aUd 
receive a due rew^^. for their. goddr.4LQtiaot» 
{IS each may appear ^ deMrye^ The otihet 
pffe94^ ^^^4! A^^ divided; Hitci tupp ^greal 
classes, the vQucahleNand the iueurable. / The 
latter^ ttaipi^ with the gross and . more . ah^tniit 
nable 9ms, .wcx\legf»,^ unjwti^ble raurdtai) 
^ud'the.like, axe^plujoiged hy aY^n^Qg^tQ ibto 
Tartarus^ whence they iie^v^pr es6«pr. ;.Tb(|Ltet 
mai|i th^re in perpetual pani^mei^|to:g9ni# 
|bfmer have also been giiilty^^gr«i|iffffiH»N» 
but these admit a cepU^ip i^iiitig^twfi fl»[Mfmtnk 
of tihe citciupiiitanc^ ivhif|itatb^d t^iih i Undet 
tji^ ii^li^ise .erf wgfr^.J^ have;%g«|t«R.:th4 
yei^eriji^ij^ d^ to pa||^ltf^:j>^4 ^^^ vipJlSliW 
t|ii^8 iqpmipitted^ ^X^^.^^ff^^H^^/iHiwe 

Mnm fMC«Mvsr4r» ib. 
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«4f t^makid^r of lift ; ftri^lKiM kvj^'ihem from 
Mi^ -fibiAty pliic^ am^hg -tiie 'litcdrrigiblft 
tottlk '^^ Th^ ttltne is Uke ca^^i^itli those' w)b, 
Md«r nh' eiFil • £CiffiJtoi^e^ of a ^femikr luttur^^ 
luate'^^l^ giHttjif <^ %omi6idfeJ aii4 hftte ail^ 
M»d#laM ftcb«iti)er^refltfa^t ibn tUe {Passions. It 
l»«tee6sary iifdSii^tliatttiey n&dtild be plunged 
l«to;/riir«iru!^?* but after a yea^'^sifl 4h thh 
golph (lito Vhidl^Tun all ftti'-ftv^iri ofbeH} 

aat'brf'^e%kVb94idx>^thie^^ sireMrAs f^e ftbiraP- 
ci<tes,:il«gA. Hie Cbeylus ; Ifli^o'^iio '*W4fi* 
njufidilisly mmsA flkc^ pai'eiifi, ^}<ni'^ tftSef ¥^yr^- 
fCI&getlcftv;'^^ 6y'1IAse4bey arAv^ a ^fifel 

wtittiifftUil»fi'i;:lfere ftey^'call ftloiMcm-^^t^^ 
wli^fti>*l«^ Alftt^^iAaiti ' w'iAjiited/'kiidlrifr^^^^ 

tA^tein»lky!^^hi€jkiS^e^Te6m^i^ 




the^K^iaiseiilii^nneKl'^toefe Sginrt1ll''^i«litii»^^r a 

Tartariis is said by Plato to be the Barathrum of Bdme^ 
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iwmi iainersioii/diid: fi!;ieeoiiS tfjoetmCutilxjr 

the same tinpni nor Aoes Uie 'rt|»titHm of U10 

pikhiskdieitt de^ae till tbey are finally (mrdpiMlr 

hj i&mb iviipni tbej.iHiYe odEReoded.! ^Stidi it 

lUe ^tBfmisiitixiil QiB fcheicfjudget.* .v i^ 

Aldiffilfeat ftte micraito tfcof« iVfafr Jui^e jUm 

tiliguiBbei'thnnaeiires Ih yieite.d .Tb^ieitrtlU 

iprlRMii lowec parts :aareiadapAdlHtdrtiiespim 

m^ i^f diQ wickedy iartUl TBmwmw ^t dn^ 

fefib«d/Iia8^1i9d>itB loRy regMPnij m wKidi^^tifF 

II^Mi iteceive their iitqipineiK. oWe; sb jfi SoipfEtef^ 

jdhobit a ittacifinini the iffiitsia to li^: PiHartf of 

Hei;oule&.; ^ IMs ds btotui ai&a^ alidpsdrry ispaci^r 

mi ^itllL; wsotdied aiaEttiJbvliyel)dui ^trito^iiLift 

isdlectufabpf dirt] tor fiK>gs ^bpvl a: liDh».iEny]!t^ 

are Bny^btbee^ T^dtiocH^mf idti0^eittfi1iifa)« 

mat c^f eayitiGS, iiAo .whish. is yauMi a coiida»^ 

{sati^ of nkter/Jiilid mi0t> and ^ii\r enftithem 

dqnnft liaof^i^ cfear vSgW^dfcehiikis^ vbjetiB^ 

Our- coiiditioaltberefiMidiisiBtL' I#fi0^trIdlMctins 

attd I AectttM^>*aMl veBeiidil'es ^itymCtA^ipemaiMf 

who^ in the abyss of the sea, should faney^tlyit 

he iiy^^i^.ita &!Lirfat(:e; ^iid see^,t}ie,9piV;j9.i\4 

9ua%9 Hs n^iiut^ait* avm ya^ i ^/x^ Ivo ta/v MicBflBiFi^ VM^ffiQ^ 
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Mars tliroagh the medium of the water> should 
take the sea itiielf for the sky. Wetoo imagine^ 
diatj sunk as we are in these depths of earthy, 
we really live upoif its surface ;f and Aerefore 
erroneously give tfie name of- the h^ven itself 
^o the air) through- which we cmifilsedly behold 
tbe heatctiry bjodies. Nor are.we.tble to cor^i 
fecArthosofteistako by rising abotie the iemrer 
mts and visnii^ Aings in their own purity. 
I'his privilege is r^rved foritheisouls iwhiefe 
9ie*adfudged to the places situated inimediaiiefy 
inder the heaven. Tliere the earth; shines fiHrfhi 
in .all the besbity and witity 6f/oblour^ purple^ 
and' gold^ anda^.whitaMias sufpiaasing that a£ 
gjfpkwaii'MA waim itselflrf-' . All iits productions' 
too jpkktMk^ 61 this perfection y- and its most 
eonmion atones^ ace4hose whidi are so carey tnd 
mamudb prized amongst us, the sardine, jaspisr, 
anda^if^, WiththesCprecidJus substeiocs^ 
and: !NtithJ;goldr[ atsdi^sifaKer, islthe tsLtA eyBry 
ydmm ;ad(A»e&^; <:!^l%e oinhalntarits dv»efll : at: 

^ l^iUxs Hf oixHvraf tv rots KotXot's avrns XiX»jO«»W/J'i««/' ohtitttt 
dk-W' His rikU'&k^'^'i-irJr^ A H '^Ari^(rr'^rf'\fi»ijl^ rs' 
tnXMyi/r ©/ieA;», ototro rt tvi ms ^aXxrlyis otKitv^ juu li» ru 

*^S*Wfte»'¥M?jW« «.-T cvci ;.v.ii I ^^ " ^ •«»/OffK,-.f 'Ja \i\, n 
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case^ whether in inland placiks^ or xm the coasts 
which borders there upon air^ as ours does upon 
the sea ; or perhaps on islands projected a little 
from the continent^ and surrounded only by air. 
In shorty air is to them what water is to us ; 
and what we call air^ is with them pure aether. 
There too the seasons perpetually offer a soft 
and delightful temp^ature.* No diseases 
aiBict the happy inhabitants^ whose life is there-* 
fore much longer than ours. Their senses tooi 
as well as their knowledge and the qualities of 
their mind^ excel ours> as much as our air is 
excelled by their eether in purity. There also 

Tf KAt ^fy^i^y ^itmi r^it AXAe<r av roif roiHrotf, ib* Milton 
kias given a pavement of gold to his heaven ; but he takes 
care that it shall be admired by none but a bad spirit. 
Jf ammon, the least erected spirit, that fell 
From heaven ; for e'en in heaven his looks and thoughis 
Were always downwards bent, admiring more 
The riches of heav'n's pavement, trodden gold. 
Than aught divine or holy else enjoyed . 
In vision beatifick* 

* Txs Off ufas «vr9ts nfcto'iv ff%My roiMmvff ifft ffMfvirr mw^ttt 
tntuy Mu xffuwf Tff ^lyy ofAv oXtiw rwt tvBx^t, In Phsdon. ib« 
Hontr had created this temperature for Olympus. 

M/Jiftnat* €vr* ant^MVt rtimcnraty ovrt Vior o/MCft» 
fiti;tra$^ ovn xj^m ifrtiriXv»Ten' aXXa (amX* otB^ 

Tf 994 nfvwim iMma^f dio/ ^fAMTct vavra* Od/SS* 6» 
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arel]>6 gnm md tattpl^ 0f diegodt ^ «nd ki 
ibete effecthrdiy reside the ^dt themsdlipef; 
vlio by ircdces^ diTinati^iit, and aenaAIe tokenr 
of their presence^ hoU. frequent eoununicatiflil 
with the fttmired inhabitttDtt:^ Thesfe deis^ 
fore see the stuny and mocoi^ and stars in tfcdt 
true nature ; and idl their hafrpiiffiis is ansimr- 
able to this near and ncNre perffatt obsiaiTatiom 
of tfaoflgs. To places thus beautifid and thus 
inhabited^ are sent the Tirtuon foubi lliey 
ttse abore our mottal habitations;^ wkkh are na 
other than pits or prison?^ and asccjid to a purer 
abode on the tnin and prefer sur&ee of iSb^ 
earth. But a privilege still higher than this 
awaits the souls which have philosophized in a 
sufficient manner. They ue transplanted to 
other abodes yet naofe beautiful, wiosre Aey 
live afterwards without hodies ;f whHe fftre rest 
are doomed to return to the worM ailtof the 
completion of a thousand years. 
The doctrine of Plato has now been reyiewed 

dvAfv. InPhasdon. ib. 
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k the maaiiw pMpbtedJ'i' . We kMre aarai fii« 
mttore'Qf Ku opimoni^ fhst, conoeniii; tht 
t^^f, and ^eootitUy^ fumcetoiiig the iooMHalitf 
of tlie soul. . f; 

The infer^iices propcv to be dt^Mii fitdi hcA 
th^0l» poifits^ thall ,be Jaiid httamlyiKL ibiihe 
tafii#'drd0f. <^- ■*; ^- ;r'-'- v : .,-• ; 

: t^ In ^ eMirseof tBe iiint it^maehtitym 
liicidei]ffo% ttaiecl^ HittttU agency of thb ibibi^ 
wgi^/ whicli; i^ome hmS inctutiowrijr termeirs 
CreatWB> wk^no moib ttem a ibisktitii of jirae^ 
^xislii^ and ^tecivdk^tG^tter. Thir is. jtlfioiiri; 
tiiikli^ OA Mc^ufii #ir iU griBttkkn|iDrtBncie^ dtf- 
serves the particular attention of those who 
tvAapwe tile'theolagif of fkga»ism with Reve- 
lation, The Platonick vrorld could not be 
produced without the concurrence of three 
separate prindples^-^ labouring deity^— eternal^ 
f ahictan^, aad untractable matter,— and rational 
•ad s8&f««ilMktiiig ideas^ w ongifial ^templarSi 
tfccerding to wliidb^ ^ki^ W9tb to be frMied> 
and fh>m which iSiey wete ttisd to derive their 
essence. f The task of the deity was therefore 

t Sequitor per ideas^ non abBtractiones medtis nostr^i 
vel notioaes uolversales intelligenda$ esse, aedentia mtellU 
gibilia^ la Deo radicata, sire ratione iiYluk^ jrelut mundd 
miOp cosBpr^eoLMty quae per setejustunt, et materi» modl^- 
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« diffieult me. The blind aad brute irrq^la- 
rity inberent in the nature of matter^ croAied 
bis des%ns^ frustrated much of the {i^ood whieh 
he intended for the universe^ and was the cause 
of evil.* And this probably is the circumstance 
which led Plato to obsenre^ though in a man^ 
ner neither pious nor philosophical^ the elation 
of mind which was felt by hk doniurgie^f 
when he saw his labours followed with so 
Bttch success in the beautiful appearance of 
things. In short, wt see his deity operate^ as a 
mortal of extraordinary ginius^ on the materials 
which aie at hand. He ia an Archimedes^ of 
an higher class. 

But the imperfection wluuch thus attaches 

cats noa characteres taat&in eaastttudes, sed ipsam quoque 
cssentiam largiuntar. Per* 1. part. post. lib. ii. c. S. 
s. 1. § 16. 

* Inesse materia necessariam et innatam cupidHatem^ 
sire bratam et cascam vim qnaadam, que iaordinatA earn 
moveat, qmque ia emA nt, at nee optima onmia Deaa 
fkcere potuerit, et m^ila indi omnia oriantur, ib. § 14. 

f Augmstin compares this withtlte sentence of Moses, — 
<< God saw that it was good;'* and obserres that the 
Creator merely declares the ezcdlence of his work. Bq is 
not obliged to wait for its completion till he can ascertaia 
Ids success ; — Docet bonum esse^ non discit. Plato quidem 
plus ausus est dicere, elatum esse scilicet Deiim gaudio. 
mundi uniYe'rsiUte pejfectit. Cir. Dei, lib. xi. c, 2U 
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to the theology of Plato^ is chargeable to Pa» 
ganism in general. This has been ascertained 
with equal research and judgment bj the learn- 
ed Mosheim in his treatise on the '^ Creation of 
the World from Nothing:" of which, some 
short notice may be useful. 

His purpose is then, not to enquire, whether 
the doctrine of a proper creation be discover^ 
able by the force of human reason. He does 
not ask, whether the happy application of an 
extraordinary sagacity might arrive at such a 
conclusion. Indeed, it is remarkale, that some 
of the highest names in philosophy have deemed 
the strictest notion of creation to contain no- 
thing repugnant to right reason. Such has 
been the judgment of Sir Isaac Newton and 
Mr. Locke.* But the question is, whether the 
doctrine be really taught in any of the books 
which have descended to us from the Pagan 

* Eximil duo yiri, quibus nihil majus est inter philoso- 
phos aetatis nostras, Jo. Lockius «t Is. Newtonus, non 
modo negant, creationem mundi rationi purgatas adrersari, 
sed etiam fieri posse contendunt, ut moduiu ejus compre. 
hendamus aliqoi ratione, si yulgarium sententiarum Tin* 
culis nos expedire conemur. C. 5. This may afford another 
proof, that certain truths of Revelation may be found not 
unacceptable to that reason which would hare been wholly 
incompetent to make the first discovery of them. 

X 
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n^. This is determined by Mosheiift in the 
negative. la the first putt df his trtotise he 
stQies the argument^ and examines d^rlain ^- 
sages of Aristotle^ Enqiedocles^ aiid SeiUMk, 
whieh have beten supposed to coftvey the doc-^ 
trine : and those who are ready to ascribe a pro- 
per creation to the god9 of heathenism^ on ac- 
count of a few strong expressions which will 
be occasionally found in Pagan wf itef s e^en df 
the laxest character, will do well to study tiUs 
part of the treatise with attention. They will 
not fail to see^ how little strictness of meanui^ 
may belong to phrases of great appatent forcis, 
and on how miany occasions the sense that ha$ 
hein hastily attributed to particular words is 
weakened or destroyed by the general nature of 
th^ reasoning amidist which th^y ar6 found. Hi 
li^t examitkes tibe early systems of tbe Gteciali 
mdUs lind Hages^ and finds in thbse which are 
supposed to precede the age of Plato^ no higher 
meanings than that order and beauty Were pro- 
duced out of matter which before had been 
•ubjectto no rules. Of the poems of Orpheus* 
{the supposed father of the Grecian theology^) 

* It is generally allowed, that the antient Orpheus did 
not write the poems to which his name is affixed : — Anti. 
quum ilium Orpheum nihil horum scripsisse, cum plerisc^u^ 
scio. This 19 the confession of his editor and admirer 
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he justly pronounces^ that tbe doctrine is not 
ontj not that of the Scripturen^ but that it is of 
a low and impious character. Its real meaning 
fs^ tJiat the deity is the uniyerse^^ and that this 
proceeds from him in such a manner^ that the 
parts of the universe are no other than parts of 
the Divine nature^ the Umbs^ as it were^ of th€ 
great body of Deity. And this is little else 
than the flagitious doctrine Tfhich so long 
afterwards shocked mankind in the systAti of 
Spinosa. 

The well*known passage of Hesiod is next 
produced^ in whieh^ according to the general 
sense of the commentators^ is stat^ the original 
existence of a Chaos.f But this also has bera 

Eschenbachius, who seems however to take no small pride 
ill having studied these venerable and mysterious writlngii 
bj night ! — Silente mundb, solis vigilantibtis astrifi et luBa# 
While some have extoiUd the poems as ati inyaluable iH^ 
S«i^ pf theology, others haye pro&ouiiced tliem to be ih^ 
"liturgy of SaUn!'' 

* Deum esse omnia coj^it, et k Deo ita fluxisse omnia 
putat, ut partes hujus universitatis membra tantiim et 
partes divinse naturae non desinant esse. Tantum abest, 
ut Orpheus ille^ quisquis demum fiierit, cum Christianis 
srensisse putandus sit, ut potiUls a Spinosae flagitlis exiguo 
aut nullo intervallo remotus fuisse videatiir. De Creat. 
Mund. c. 10. • 

+ Hroi/Aiv -cp^JI/ra Xaoj y»«T'« — Ecquis est, qui sibi pef^ 
suadere queat, ratem apert^ ad vers us Deum impium, et 

X2 
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supposed to teach the doctrine of creation ; and 
Hesiod^ as well as Plato> is supposed by some 
to have drawn this great truth from Egypt 
But it is well observed^ that^ whatever may be 
fondly attributed to a single expression^ the 
general meanness of Hesiod's theology is against 
so favourable an interpretation. His highest 
god is Jupiter^ of whom he has no objection to 
relate the degrading stories commonly received 
by Paganism: nor can it be reasonably con« 
eluded that^ with such a being for his prime 
deity^ his meaning on the point in question is, 
in any respect, superior to that of Ovid. From 
Pythagoras descended some of the philosophy 
which was adopted 1>y PliEtto ; but for him also 
was invented by his admirers, the detestable 
doctrine, that singularity, or the Deity, passed 
into duality, or matter, and produced the world ! 
Thus, while they endeavoured to prove, that 
the Deity was the author of matter, they made 
the Deity and matter to be the same substance, 
or to have the same properties !* 

tarn puerili religione imbatum, at hominem ex Satumo et 
IRhek geuitum omnibus prasficeret, de materi»^ initio ct 
creatione pie ac sapienter sensisse ? ib. c. II. 

* Scilicet apert^ confitentur, qui sic sentiunt, munduna 
esse Deum, ne« praeter mundum et materiam divinutt ali* 
quid esse. ib. c. 13. 
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We need not dwell on the judgment which 
Mosheim passes on Plato himself, since the 
substance of this has already appeared^ nor on 
his rejection of the claims which have been 
made in favour of the barbarous nations.* The 
most curious part of the treatise perhaps is the 
last^ in which he relates the gradual corruption 
of the doctrine of Plato by the sophistries of 
the Alexandrian school. 

Plato^ intent on providing for the being of 
One^ denied existence^ in a proper sense^ to other 
things. To all matter therefore^ whether de- 
void of qualities in itself, or endued with them 
and formed into visible bodies^ he gave the 
name of Nothing ; in which extensive sense he 
is interpreted by Cicero.f On this the junior 
Platonics grafted their refinements^ for the sake 
of producing a doctrine which should look like 
that of the Scriptures. They therefore restricted 
the name of '* Nothing*' to that abstract or ideal 
matter which possessed neither forms nor quali- 
ties. J And hence they affirmed that the world 

* The Egyptians, Chinese, Japanese, Indians, Phccni. 
<ians, Pei-sians, and Etruscans. 

f Nihil Plato putat esse quod oriatnr et intereat, idque 
solum esse, quod semper tale sit, qualem ideam appellat 
ille, nos speciem. Tusc. Qusst. lib. i. c. 24. 

X Piotious de materia, hie informi, quam sola mens videt 
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wai formed by tbe demiurge from nothii^; 
that ii, from darkoess^ or that Tisionarj matt^ 
which was regarded as nothing. Again^ Plato 
had openly taught the eternity of the worlds 
and by consequence^ had degraded his deity. 
This therefore was understood by the junior 
Platonics in a metaphysical sense which was te 
protect Plato and his deity tc^ther. Hence it 
became one of the leading maiums of the school 
to reSoWe the eternity of the world into the 
mind of the Deity^ to connect the universe with 
him by an eternal flux of generation^ and to 
make it derive all its contrivance from that 
process. Accordingly^ it was argued^ that aa 
body IS the cause of the shade which falls from 
it, so the eternity of the Deity is the cause of the 
eternity of the world. The shade is equal with 
the body in point of time> though not of honour. 
In the same manner, the world follows the 
Deity. Though caused by him, and therefore 
in that sense not of equal dignity, yet it is co- 
eternal with him. It is an eternal effect from 
an eternal cause, an eternal ray from an eternal 
sun,* the primitive footstep of the primitive 

ao COfttempiator J vX^, inqtiit^ i^t <n at unavvs T^tytur: D« 
Great Mand. c. 19, 

* Itaque cikin mundum te^^ negaat Pl»tonici ttternum 
eSM^ at^ite Deum^ hue eonim tt&M r«dit seatentia : ^' Mim- 
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IbM. By mth gfibtleties as these was it st^ 
temped td rescue Platonism from the impu^ 
fotioifs casTt upon if by the orthodi>x Christians ; 
^sAd thus uras u forced reeonciliaticm effected 
b^tKte^A twiK Dpinidns which must be ftyr ever 
opposite,— the etem% of the world, and the 
creation of it from nothing ! 

Froitt Ae Scriptares! alone then k the doc- 
trine df A proper efeastion to be learnt,— a 
creation, as Eusebius observes, not only of the 
fyfm "Which is impressed upon bodies, but of 
the prknary matter of l^eir compositiofi, or the 
'IKvi of tfcte? Greeks.^ This, he says, is the head 
and fountain of the tarue theology—"' In the be* 
girniiHg" God erected the heaven and the eafrtb.'" 
Nor is ^ trath of tliis doctrine made Uy rest 
on the foree of any single' expf essiou ; it is tlni 
obvious a«d incdntrorert'ble meaning of Reve- 
lation at large; and Oflftr common reason is vio- 
lated by any attempt to dispute it. For a more 

4asi ex om^ii aetemitate sin« ullo principio de Deo tanquam 
de caus4 et de auctore suo fiuxisse^ quemadmodum de 
sterno corpore aeterna umbra^ aut de perenni sole peren. 
nis radius.'' ib. c. 31. 

* Tft»i» ECf axi'a;!' ^oyfAxrw t^tov nvj to it» ruv airatylofv tJoiifiTifif 
vofxi^ia^ati Toy ifft zsatvtuv ^eovj Avmi rt rvis vH^oycetfA^iifis 7*ots a'tom 

lib. vii. c. 18. Compare ib. c. 11» 
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ample proof of this important pointy I woiild 
refer you to the twelfth sermon of Barrow on 
the Apostles* Creed. For our present purpose^ a 
very few passages of Scripture will suffice. In 
this absolute sense^ the prophet Jeremiah con- 
trasts the power of the God of Israel with the 
false pretensions of the idols of the Heathen. 
" The gods that have not made the heaven and 
the earthy even they shall perish from the earthy 
and under these heavens. He hath made the 
earth by his power ; He hath established the 
world by his wisdom^ and hath stretched out the 
heaven by his discretion.*'* The same is the 
language of other prophets ; and it is worth 
our while to observe^ from a passage in one of 
the books of Maccabees^f that^ after inspiration 
had ceased^ the Jewish people retained the ori- 
ginal meaning of creation — '' I beseech thee, 
my son^ look upon the heaven^ and the earth, 
and all that is th^ein, and consider, that God 
made them of things that were not ; and so was 
mankind made likewise.'' In this sense is the 
doctrine of creation constantly mentioned in the 
. Gospel ; and in the same manner was it inter- 
preted by the general agreement of the early 
Church, into which none were admitted who 

*C. X. 11,12. 
f 2 Mace. vii. 23. 
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did not openly profess it.* '' By him ( says 
St. Paul ) were all things created^ that are in 
heaven^ and that are in earthy visible and invi* 
sible." And not only does he affirm them to 
be created " by him/* but '^ for him ;"f and 
bence^ God is the final disposer^ because he is 
the original Creator^ of all things. With the 
same great and fundamental truth begins the 
Apostles' Creed — " I believe in God the Father 
Almighty^ maker of heaven and earth." Om- 
nipotence being first asserted in a strict sense^ 
creation is its proper consequence^ and must 
have been supposed^ even if it were not formally 
expressed. Such then is the full and exact 
meaning which we are required to affix to this 
sentence whenever we repeat it; a meaning 

* Viguit preceptum hoc in ipso statim Christianas liber, 
tads exordio, nee in coitum sanctiorem receptns turn fait 
aliqnis, nisi qui public^ profiteretur, Deum unicum rerum 
omnium, et ipsius etiam materiae ex qui constant omnia, 
parentem et conditorem esse. De Great. Mund. c. 1. The 
last circumstance was insisted upon in opposition to the 
false creation of the Greeks. lndee(l^ our Creeds are in a 
great measure defensiye. Much of them has arisen fron^ 
the necessity of counteracting the doctrines of philosophy 
and heresy ; and these articles may sometipnes b^ usefully 
traced up to the errors which they were originally intended 
to correct, 

t Col. i. 10. 
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wbieb was nerer tatigfat by way &l the loftieU 
vtligkmi^ of dsture^ and id utterlj irrec«MiIe<-' 
able TVitb the impetfect powers oi tlic deifejr ef 
Plato. And ntcb is the decition of the judrci^» 
and . sagacious Baritnr. '' From tiiese prer 
nisea we maj conclude^ a^iast tiiose philoso* 
phers> wbo^ destitute of the light of refetatio»^ 
did conceil otherwise^ and against those Chm* 
tiaas^ who bane followed flic philo«apber» (al 
Hennogenes of old^ and Volkelius of late; 
ti^etber wkb the sectators of their opinions) 
Aat GeA did create (in the most strict and 
#cbolastkal sense of that word^ did create) 
Ibat is^ C9thet inunediately, or mediately did 
produce out of nothings or did bestow ealiirely 
a new existence upon eret y thing whicb ia, nofc 
excepting any one. And that is the sense of the 
words^ haying made heaven and earth ; or of 
the title^ Maker of heaven and earth, ascribed 
unto God/'* 

♦ Sermon 12. ib. — The earl/ belief of the Church m fM* 
point is seen even in the ermneons supposition of ^ome 
Christian writers, that the antient Heathens had taught Hf 
too. What excuse majr be made for those modem ciitfct 
who have faroured the orthodoxy of the Pagan cosmologisfs, 
I know not. The mistake of the early writers of tft# 
Church arose in a' great measure from their Christian zeal. 
Eager to win the fastidious and infidel Greeks to thi^ 
Gospel, they endeavoured to prove to them, that the senti. 
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I haTd dwelt the Imigier cm thii^^^ because it itf 
fte cardinal p6int of all religion : for, from a 
^rict and absolute creation by an Almighty 
Being, properly flow the Divine dominion over 
the world, the present dispensations of Provi-* 

mente of tbeir aftccators came aear to the standard of Scrip- 
ture; and hence the forced and injudicious attempts to 
reconcile things so dissimilar ; and to extract from the ido- 
latrous books the doctrine of a proper creation and the 
tJnity of the Deity. Who, for instance, would suppose^ 
€hsd prooft of these points were to be sought for in So* 
phocies, iBschylttS^ Phdlenofii, or Menander? Yet t&< 
treatise of Justin Martyr " De Monarchia" abounds witli 
thenu The following lines are quoted from Sophocles,^ 
though they do not occur in any of the plays that are ex« 
tant, nor is it easy to suppose that they were written by 
him : 

£/# raff aX^^ftcciartv^ «f ifit ©»Wj 
*Os *i^im9 r'fri!i|i, x«i yxituf fAMX^stty 

©yirroi ti cyoAXw Mcg^t»v tsX^ffntuvoiy 

Qeuv »yatXfMtr ex XtOuv^ tj x^Xxsuvy 
M ^^t;d"0^wxTa;F, ^j tXs^atttfuf rvtras^ 
<Krr<«# ft ruvois^ xAt naXoK ttatvuiyvfett 
T9VX^^^9 •^♦^ iPotSetf f6pki^ofAif* 

Just. Mart. ib« 
The obserrations of Potter on this passage, which are ia 
Hutchins's edition of Justin's treatise, may be compared 
with those of Bentley and Jortin; Remarks on Eccl. 
Bktory, vol. 1. p. J50. Ed. 1905. 
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dence^ and the (uture judgment of men. And 
from the necessary reference of all these power» 
to the same Beings our Creator^ Preserver^ and 
Judge^ results the necessity of the sole worship 
of the Godhead. This leads us to another im*- 
portant point. 

That there must be an independent and pri- 
mary cause of things^ and that it must have an 
existence essential and peculiar to itself; that 
this Being is both eternal and infinite, and is 
necessarily perfect ; that there can be only one 
Being possessed of those peculiar properties, 
and that all other things depend on him for 
their existence; that this Being is God; that 
God is a Spirit ; that therefore the Universe, or 
general sum of things, cannot share any portion 
of divinity with him ; and that he is thepropef 
and sole object of worship ; — these, I say, are 
discoveries which the common reason of man . 
has been supposed capable of making by its 
own efforts, and without the suggestion of Di» 
vine revelation. But we may now securely ask^ 
in the practice of what Pagan nation is this sup- 
position to be proved ? In the doctrines of what 
Pagan philosopher can its truth be clearly 
established ? We have seen, that, in consequence 
of the imperfection of the deity of Plato, his 
original want of creative power, and the failure 
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of his providence which necessarily resulted 
from tt^ the inferior deities were also the objects 
of worship in die system of that philosopher. 
Notwithstanding this^ a regular attempt to 
prove the claims of natural religion^ has been 
made by our own Wollaston. Yet it is not his 
object to discredit Revelation, He rather pro- 
fesses to recommend it by a preparatory state- 
ment of favourable conclusions drawn from the 
human understanding. His fundamental prin- 
ciple is truth ; from a conformity or disagree- 
ment with which^ springs moral good or eviL 
Coincident with truth are reason and happiness ; 
and subservient to it is sense^ or reason^ or both* 
Hence he professes to deduce the law of nature, 
which contains the knowledge of the truths 
i^latihg to God^ to ourselves^ and to the rest of 
mankind. But^ notwithstanding all his efforts 
on the side of unassisted reason^ Wollaston could 
not descend to the level of nature. . He was too 
well instructed by Christianity not to feel its 
influence even against his own purpose. He 
endeavours to occlude a light which contimies 
to shine inwardly on his mind. In vain he 
professes '' only to shew, what a heathen 
philosopher, without any other help and al« 
most avTodiSuKlog may be supposed to think.''* 
* BtfUgioa of Nature deUneated. Sect. 9. 
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The suf gettiooft of hi$ rt^moa I4re tinged witii 
fevelntion, and theetaodafd whieb be ertablifhes 
for tbe religion of nature, t« of an beigbt wbidi 
Piato sever reached. 

From tbe creation of man then^ properly mi'* 
darstood, results tba exclusion of secondarj 
Deities^ and theneceisary worybipofGoditlone* 
Hence too is derived another important conclu"* 
lion. Man is not abandoned by the Deity ; nor 
left the.9port of mediating demons. Hia redemp** 
tion is the work of tbe same God. Tbe^ Plato** 
nick philosophy is too apt to mix itidif with 
those descriptions which some of the etf ly fa-» 
thers have given of certain doctrines of tbe 
Scripture ; but the following statement by Au* 
gustin nuiy be sufficient to shew his notion of 
tbe principle of the mediation of Christy the 
highest act of Providence towards niaokiad« 
^' Man, as he is mortal, is miserable. In order, 
therefore, to raise him to that immortality which 
he cannot attain by his nature, a mediator is re« 
quired. He must be both God and man : but 
being God, and submitting to the condition of 
man,.he cannot forfeit any portion of his proper 
and inherit divinity. Neither can he continue 
mortal. On this plan, therefore, was effected 
an union of the divine and human natureain the 
person of Jesus Christ. His tempararx morla- 
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lit J conneeted him with the ciMtureci whom he 
^aiiie to save. His everlajstiiig ^odhtmd gaye 
effect to his assumed manhood. His eondfy 
Bc^nuon is transitory : but the consequences of 
it to man nxe eternal. The neswrrectioo of Christ 
from the dead is the first fruit of his mediation^ 
mnd the pledge of immortality^ both in body and 
•oul, to Ijiose who, without it^ must have re* 
mained the victims of eternal death/ '"^ It i« 
evident^ that the terms employed in this state^ 
ment are partly direct^ and partly allusive to that 
fiilse and incongruous mediation of the PUto<- 
nick demom^ which has been already described. 
Our redemption is defined both by what it 1$, 

* Si Qmnes homines, qaamdiu mortales sunt, etiam mi. 
serl sint necesse est, quaerendns Bst medius, qui non 80- 
14ni homo, ferum etiasi ]>eus sit ; ni homines ex nmrtili 
miseri^ ad beatam immortalitatem hujus medU beata laof. 
tsUtss iBtefFenieiiilo per4ttcat; qu^ni neqne non. fieri 
mortaLem oportebat| neque permaoere mortalem. Mor. 
talis quippe factus est, non infirmati Verbi divinitate, sed 
carnis infirmitate snscepti. Non autem permansit in ipsi 
came mortalis^ qnam resuscitayit a mortais ; quoniam ipse 
fraetus est mediationis ejus, nt nee Ipii, propter quos iilie^ 
raados madiator e^ctiu est, in perpetai ?el carais marts 
remanerent. Proind^ Mediatorem inter nos et Deum, et 
mortalitalem habere oportnit traiueuatem, et beatitudinem 
permaDeattfin ; «t per id quod transit, congrneret mori- 
turis, et ad id quod permanet, traasferret ex inortuis. Cir^ 
Dny lib. iz. c. 15. . ^ 

4 
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and what it is not : but the aim df the whole is, 
to reconcile the natural mortality of man with 
the promise of the ^^ life that is to come>'* and 
to direct our religious gratitude to its proper 
object^ the mercy of God^ and his free grace to 
us in Jesus Christ. 

2. This promise leads us to a reflection 6n 
the second part of the doctrine of Plato. With 
him^ the body was not deemed worthy of any 
consideration. It was^ as we have seen^ bor*. 
rowed for awhile by the inferior deities from the 
elements^ and was to be restored to them again. 
The immortality^ of which he speaks^ is attri- 
buted only to the soul. A few words will be 
sufficient to shew the folly> or the malice of 
those who have so zealously extolled this doc- 
trine^ as maintaining a rivalship with that of 
Revelation. 

It appears^ that the world was the primary 
object of solicitude to the Demiurge ; and that 
man was no more than one of its component 
parts.* He was made^ not after the image of 
God, but after the pattern of the world; and 
hence he has been termed a microcosm. Ac- 

* TUtvlx TAvra (i. e. the Chaotick mass) ts^ulov hoMrfAn^ 
fftif, tmtlot tx rsrm mat* roJi {pwpio'aTo, }^^09 hf ^ai* 9X9^ »%oti\A 
w Avrtu, In Tim. p. 1073. 
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cordingly, when the Demiurge gave to the in-, 
ferior gods the soul which was to be placed in. 
man^ hetook it from the residuum of the soul of . 
the world : it is therefore secondary to.thi^both in. 
time and importance. Yet we find Plato assert- 
ing, that the soul of man is an original principlCj i 
and that it is possessed of an eternity essential to 
itself. Here then no reference is made to the, 
will of any superior power; but the soul is de- 
clared to have the high and distinctive privil^e 
of self-rmotion ; — and hence is inferred its self--* 
existence. It follows, therefore, either that, 
' Plato does not, in fact, acknowledge a deity, 
but makes the soul the first principle of all: 
things; or that his deity, and the soul of man 
are one and the same thing ! In either case the , 
doctrine is vicious ; it is self-contradictory, or 
impious; or both*. 

But let us wave this imputation, and enquire 
of what nature is the immortality which Plato 
attributes to the soul. Contraries, says Socrates, 
spring from each other ;* and both are produced 
by a continual interchange of intermediate pro*-', 
perties. The bond between these contraries is 
increase and decay; and by means of this 

Tst ivxvTioe, zjfa,'^fA.»ra» In Phaedon. p, d3. 

■ " Y 
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a^ncy^ are effected ftc^aration and mixture^ hent 
and told, ttnd the like. This is applicable te 
the conditioti of the soul. The opposite of 
death is life, as traking is of sleep. ThM death 
succeeds to life, is most evideiif . In like man- 
ner, therefore, it is to be concluded that lifb 
succeeds also to death. The soul, therefore, 
exists somcM^here, and expects its return to 
another body, from which it is again to be 
dislodged by dissolution ! But it is obvious, 
that this is no more than a physical round of 
'eternity; and if the soul is immortal, it is so on 
the same principle with the elenitents, or the mate- 
rial substances of nature, which are gradually 
decomposed, and formed again. The change 
of thills is perpetuill ; but die sum of them 
remains. Augustin has bestowed a just repro- 
bation on the baseness of that theology wttieh 
witt not allow the soul to continue in the happi- 
ness cmee bestowed upon it;* which delivers it 

* He pities the soul — euntem sin* ceasatione ad falsom 
beatitudinem, et ad veram miseriam sine cessatione rede« 
untem. Civ. Dei, lib. xii. e. 13, Compare c. 20. Au- 
gttstiit informs as too, that Porphyry, one of the most ce. 
letoated felldwers of Piktq, was offftiuied wttk tbb doc« 
trine, and expressly disavowed it :-— De istis circiiimitibas 
et sine cessatione alternantibus itionibus et feditionibus 
animarum. Porphyrins Platonicus suoruin opiilionein sequf 
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frond the body. Only to sfabject it fo a r^fetitioh 
ilie iixoe constraint and misery after A certald 
Infeftat Blut dvid, who neter troubles him- 
self l^fh 6bjections f o any principles^ has sun^ 
fhis circular philosophy in his most happy man- 
ner: — 

Nee p(B#it in tanto i|iticquaili, miiSii creAite, xd^undo'; 
Sed variat^ faciemqae no vat ; — nascique yocatur 
Incipere esse aliud, quam quod fait ante ; moriqiie 
t)esinere iUuA i^em : ciim sini liuc forsitari ilia, 
Hsfec traiislata Hhic ; sttmma tamtefi OMiiriA cbnstant. 

Met. lib. 15. 

How difierent the langiiage of Revelation ! 

noiuit, sire ipsius rei vanitate permottts, siye jam tempora 
Christianas reterftu^. !b. in another citri<ms passag^y 
which he qtfdtt^s from Tarro, some who cast Aitftitie^ i^ 
Ronm, are sahito ht^e mifintained that it was he^essary for 
the same soul and the same body to mc^t again upon earthy 
and to live a^ they had before ; and that this would ac« 
tually take place after ain interral of 440 years !•-• Gene th- 
liaci quidem scripserunt, esse in renascendis' hoihiDibtti^ 
quim app^flattt hAXtiy'i^<ft»f GraecJ: banc stripserunf 
confici in annis numero quadringentrs qtiadragintty u<! idenk 
corpm' et eadem axfima^ quzd fuerant coijundta in hottlne 
ali^uando, eadem rUrsuB redeant in conjimctiomem. ib. lib. 
xxii'. c, 28* In the s«Hne chapter he exposes the absurdity 
of those who upon loose hints of this nature founded an 
argument*, that the Pagans had anticipated (he rfoctrine 
of the ftesurrectidn. 

Y 2 
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The body and the soul of man are equally the 
creation of God. They are together governed 
by his Providence^ and together subject to his 
future judgment. The soul is immortal^ not 
through any independent or self-subsisting pro- 
perties^ but through the nature conferred upon 
it by its M aker^ and continued by his preserving 
power. It is placed in the body, which it guides 
in righteousness, according to the su^estions of 
the Holy Spirit. When the body dies, the soul 
does not sleep with it in the dust of the earth, 
but returns to God who gave it. At the last 
day, it shall be finally joined again with its bo- 
dy. This was mortal, but is now glorified for 
eternity by that Power, which is '^ able to sub- 
due all things to itself;'' and both together 
shall receive the reward of immortal happiness, 
promised to the faith and obedience of man 
through Jesus Christ. 

I will add no more to this part of the subject, 
but will close the whole with an observation 
which may be applied to a very large portion of 
the Pagan writings. 

Plato, who has had so many followers ready 
to .answer for the truth of his doctrine, would 
not answer for it himself. When Timseus is 
about to deliver his opinion concerning the De- 
miurge, and the pro(iuction of the world, h% 
4 
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remarks the various and contradictory opinions 
which were entertained on those important sub- 
jects, and the impossibility of ascertaining the 
truth with exactness. For himself, therefore, 
he claims no higher credit, than that his system 
is perhaps as probable as that of any other.* 
This reservation is strongly applauded by So- 
crates. It is repeatedly expressed, and finally 
applied to the doctrine of the soul. If some 
god shall undertake to declare its condition, the 
truth will be infallibly kndwnif but till that 
happens, conjecture, founded on probability, is 
all that man can hope to attain. 

Another instance drawn from the Phnedo, 
beautifully proves how little certainty was sup- 
posed to belong to this philosophy. 

* E<xy ot^x fj(,rSivo^ yirlov zrat^s^UfAsOx hyatols (Ao«y«f) ocyxw^v 

t^ofjAv* w$-« -Eje^i THTuv Toy ftxoTa fAvOov avo^iypiMitHs^ 'Cj^iirn 
(jiAiif ert vn^x ^yiretv* In Tim, p. 1047. 

+ Tx fja¥ Hit tst^t Tins 4't/^»)f j o^oy ^yuroy i;^« x«/ ooT)y ^Hovy 
Kxi otniy xxt ija&* uv^ ycxi $<' x X^f '^ wx/o^r ^ ro ^y xXm^is i^ws 
«^»»T«y) hiH ^VfA^ifia-xvrosy rtfr' ay »rcu /jlovcjs 5/<a';^vf/^o//utfda' 
TO yt pkifir eiKos ^fMv etfvia^xtj xxt wv text irt fAX>^ov xvxa-K07n»9't 
^txKiit^vviuriov ^xvxiy kxs tm^xo'Beif. ib. p. 1075. 

This is the manner of Plato, and it ought to be carefully 
obserred by all his readers. His account of the sublimest 
and most al^truse subjects is circumstantial and positire. 
The only guard against too implicit a credit in it is to be 
found in these incidental warnings. 
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8ocr9.te9 had (smploydi some of his choipeit 
reMoping on th^ immortalitj of the soul^ wA 
upp^'rently convipced his friep4s hy firguipfsob 
derived from the mecespaiy si^ccessipp of life ^ 
^eath^ from the fiature and powers of naempry^ 
«iid from the soul's essentia) simplicity, ^yt 
Qpe of them yeptures to express a fear^ l^&ft tl)e 
!foul may perish when the body is dis^lved^ jus^ 
9,8 harn^ony perishes ^hen the lyre i^ ^roloep.^ 
To this fmpther adds> that though the soul n^y 
j\o% p^ish iipmediately^ yet probably it will pot 
continue for ever. When the first body i« 
dead^ it may return to apimate another^ an4 
apother ; but after several generationi^ it will 
itself expire. A t^uceessiop of vestn^ents wil) 
wear out the body> ii^bich decays before tlif 
last is threadbare, And in the same manner^ a 
succession of bodies will perhaps wear out the 
soul^ though^ in it^ own nature^ the soul be more 
durable than a single bpdy. 

The^ little olyections are lujlci^t to rmevi 
all the impression which th« ingenuity of So* 

naku9^ mv fAti ^^v^Vf m9»[km whs inra^x,"* «iroX«Xfy«f {xatw9f 
Mtta dm^ramv) #ainf tmt cu tXKmi i^fiovici^ m r* o fn ^loy^ 
>Mff wau -tTf r9it rtn lnguM^tf9 igyots wm^u In RiaedOB. p. 
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crates bad .ma4e on his hearers ;* and in a mo- 
ment the strong fears of nature in their bosoais 
triumph over a reasoning confessedly uncertaiii^ 
%nd dra^iring its best support from probability 
alone. Cicero^ who frequently employs a sei^ 
timent of Plato in a manner of his own^ seems to 
have remembered this passage in the first book 
of the Ttisculan Questions. When he exhorts 
his friend to read the Phaedo, ifhe wishes to 
obtain a knowledge of the immortality of the 
soul ; ^' I have frequently read it/' rq>lies he ; 
'' but I kttow not how it hsppcais ; while I read^ 
the arguments of Plato have my concurrence ; 
but when I lay down the book and revolve the 
subject in my mind, my late assent is presently 
withdrawn, and all my disbelief returns. "f 

%f%irtia'iJiiinss nfM»fy i7diA/y t^oK^w ct»aiTQt^ac}^i nutt ets xvtTiavt j^ktu^ 
Qahtif^ « fboyov rots tj^oet^^aifots XoyotSy «XX« kxi hs rat vft^st 
fAiXXoyrot ^Qymo'Baif ^vn «9fvof ot^ioi etn/^v x^tratiy hi k»i rot 
v^ecy fjiMret avra tcnrtr* ly. ib. p. 66, 

f Ev^e diligent]^ ejus eum Itbrum qui est de Airima. 
Ampliiis quod desideres, nihil erit. Feci mehercule, et 
quidera saepifts ; sed nesico quo modo^ dum lego^ assen. 
tior ; c^ra posui libnim, et mecum ipse de immortal itat4 
aRimonim cospi cogrtare, assensio omnis ilia elabttur. 
Tusc. Qti«st.lib. i.e. Ih 
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This is the genuine voice of nature confessing 
her fears under the want of sufficient evidence 
concerning a future state. 

This too, I believe, is the meaning of Virgil, 
when he closes his description of the nether 
world, and dismisses iEneas through the ivorj 
gate :--- 

Sunt geminae somni portae ; quarum altera fertur 
Cornea, qu^ veris facilis datur exitus umbris : 
Altera candenti perfecta niteos elephanto : 
Sed falsa ad eoelum mittunt insomnia man^. 
His ibi turn natnm Anchises unique Sybillam 
Prosequitur dictis, portique emiltit eburni. 

It was, as we have seen, the character of the 
philosophy, from which Virgil has borrowed so 
manj of the incidents of this book, to confess 
its want of confidence in the speculations which 
it^ indulged on the nature -and future condition 
of the soul. He remembers this caution, and 
will not dismiss his description without it. To 
the imagery, therefore, which he adopts from 
Homer, he adds another purpose;* and the 

* Nothing can be more natural than the use of this ima^ 
gery by Penelope relating her dream, Odyss. lib. 19. In 
Virgil, it appears forced, unless some other purpose can 
be coupled with it. Cicero takes care to fttate the custo. 
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ivory gate may be riegarded as a poetick con 
yeyance of the uncertainty confessed by Plato 
concerning the '' life to come." 

paary precaution before he enters on a subject so difficult, 
and remote from tbe common knowledge of mankind. — Ea 
quae vis, ut potero, explicabo : nee tamen, quasi Pythiu* 
Apollo, certa nt siht, et £xa quae dixero ; sed ut homun. 
cuius unus e multis, probabilia conjecture sequens. Ultra 
«nim quo progrediar, qu^m ut rerisimilia videam, non ha- 
beo. Tusc. Quaest. lib. i. c. 9. 

In the ieTct^ the question is concorning the sentiments of 
Plato on the subject of God and the soul. A general view 
of the absurd and contradictory sentiments of the Pagan 
ichools at large, on these important points, is given in 'the 
neat and pleasing treatise of Hermias — A<a<7Vf/A0j-M)r Ir- 
risio Philo^ophorum. He begins with the soul, but is 
utterly at a loss what to determine concerning it from th« 
definitions of the philosophers ; whether it be fire, air, 
or motion, — whether it be intelligence, or nothing but an 
exhalation. Some describe it as a power derived from the 
•tars ; and some call it an additional essence, the result of 
the four elements compounded. One calls it harmony, — 
•ne, the blood, — one, the breath of man, — and another, a 
monad. These contests concerning the nature of the soul 
are a sure pledge of differences as to its duration. ^< For 
aqioment, (says he,) I fancy myself immortal ; but this illu. 
lion is presently dissolved by one who maintains, that my 
soul is as subject to death as my body. Another is deter. 
mined to preserve its jsxistence during 3000 years. I pass 
into other bodies, and become a beast or a fish ; nor is it 
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possible for me to call myself by any determinate name. 
I am a wolf^ a Wrd, a serpent, a chimaera. I swim, I fly, 
I creep, I run, I sit atj!l, and am made to partake of all 
opposite conditions in rotation."— He iadalges tke swne 
▼ein of humour on the disputes about God and nature ; and 
describes the fiuctnation of his mind under the successivt 
tuition of a number of Pagan masters, each teaching him ^ 
different lesson. " Anaxagowu telU me that an things arf • 
derived from an intelligent mind> tie c«nse of order, m9* 
tion, and beauty. In this I should acquiesce, if Al^eUssu? 
and Parmenides did not otgect, who contend both in versl 
and prose, that the universe is one, self-mbsisting, eternal) 
infinite, immoveable, mid unchangeable* Awed, there, 
fore, by this double authority, I begin to drop my attach* 
loent to Anaxagor^s. Yet ueithf r do I rest with Meiissni; 
and Pannenides ; for Anaxlmenes now proves to me that* 
4II things are produced from air. I begin, therefore, tQ 
kan towards his philosophy ; but on a sudden, I hesir a 
ToicocsUlingto me out of Et^ia, and comi^anding n^ to be« 
lieve th^ the systeoi of the world arose from the collision 
of love a^d hatred, by whiose ofkevatioo^ alone can b? s«ti8^ 
fi^ctorily explained the existence <^ things similar and dis* 
similar, finite ^nd infinite. Thanks to you, £mpedocle»^ 
and in gratitude for so nnportant a discovery, I am readj 
to follow you, even into the crater of jfour volcaipo;" &c. 
]Ie passes rapidly through a number of other litems, the 
heat and C0I4 of Archelaus,— the god^ matter, and ideas 
qf Plato,-^the active and passive principles of Aristotle,---? 
the SEtther, earth, and time of Pherecyde$ -rthe atoms of 
l^euclppus,— ^the existence and non-existence, the ptenum 
^d vacuum of Democritus, — the fire of Heraditu.^, — ^nd 
the nuo^berf of Pythagoras. Imitatin j( too, th/e well* 
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known sentiment of Anacreon, ^e declares, that his enu. 
mention is yet imperfect, and that other multitudes of 
names rush upon him from Libya, &c. Herinias is placed^ 
hy CaTe in the second century. His style (with the ex- 
ception of a few |i|itil|ited passages) if peat, perspicuous, 
and pointed ; ^^d his humour is more pure and temperate 
than that of Lucian. This little piece is printed at the 
end 9t Wwtlift edition of Tatian ; Oxford, irOO. 
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CHAPTER Vin. 



tVMMUM BOIf.UM OF PAGANISM.. .IMMOKT ALITY NO 
PART OF IT...SYSTEM OF EPICURUS. .. THE STOICS,,. 
OLD ACADEMY. ..VARRO'S ESTIMATE OF ALL POS- 
SIBLE SECTS... CONCLUDING REMARKS. 

X HE pretensions of Paganism to the rewards 
of the ^^ life to come/' have been thus far re- 
futed by an appeal to some of the most cele- 
brated systems of antient theology : — and it has 
appeared^ that the best philosophy of nature 
rose no higher than to an uncertainty on the 
great subject of God and the soul. 

This perhaps might have sufficed : — but the 
argument will be more complete and satisfac* 
tory, ifwe also enquire into the principal, opi- 
nions which were entertained by the Heathen 
world, concerning human happiness. In the 
lecture which included some notice of the Ethics 
of Plato, provision was made for this branch of 
the subject;^ and it was promised, that a larger 
view should be taken of the opinions of th« 

* P. 229. 
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I 

Pagans conceraing the Summum Bonum^ the 
proper aim and end of all the counsels and ac- 
tions of man. Indeed^ such an enquiry must 
be, in the highest degree, convincing. For, if 
the doctrine of immortality was discovered by 
the light of nature, we shall not fail to observe 
it in those systems which professed to teach the 
summum bonum. But, if it made no part of 
those systems, and if the summum bonum was 
nothing more than the advantage arising from 
the b^st mode of conducting, common life, the 
former conclusion is fully established. That 
insight into futurity, which has been fondly at- 
tributed to certain philosophers, is disproved bj 
the interpretation of their followers. The sectt 
which contended for the discovery of happiness, 
looked not beyond the present scene of things ; 
and from their degraded hopes and narrow 
views, we safely conclude that Paganism had 
nothing to teach, on which the mind of man 
could rely, concerning an existence in another^ 
world. 

It has been justly remarked by Augustin 
that the mode of argument adopted by Socrates, 
in his encounters with the sophists, laid the foun- 
dation of those moral dissentions which distract- 
ed his immediate successors in philosophy;, and - 
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wete ftpredd, by their toimoiity, thtdug^h thi 
world at iarg^> For ttife tAoH p^, be haj 
contented himseliP With the j^ltosiire of fefuta- 
tiod : Knd the same caution Ivhicli directed the 
Ifbrce of hi&i sagacity to th6 detection of error in 
others^ restrained hitn froni the employment ot 
positive and dogmatical doctrine in his own 
person. He might have prescribed with supe-^ 
rior authority^ (if indeed Grecian vanity aiid 
Grecian loquaciousness were to be overawed by 
any authority) what was the sum of humaii 
happiness^ and what the mode in which it might 
best be discovered and attained. But^ satisfied 
with destroying the fabricks 6f others^ hi eredt- 
ed no new system in their rootfi* It'he ^Hilure of 
this precaution gave a frec^ indulgence to the 
passion and prejudice which how burst forth. 
Parado:& and dogmatism^ no longer Confined 

4 

^ iTam praeclari igitur Titas mortfsque fami Socrates 
rdtquit plurimos suae philosophtae sectsttares, qdontm cer. 
tatim stadium fuit in quaestione moralium disceptitione 
Tersari^ ubi" agttUT de Summa Bono^ sine quo fieri lioAao 
beatHS esse non potest. Quod in Socratis diiSputationibuSy 
dum omnia moyet, destruit, quoniam non evidenter ap« 
paruit, quod cuique placuit, inde sumpserunt, et ubi 
caique TisQm est, constituerunt fineni boiii. Civ. tfci« 
lib. vtii. c. 3. 
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within bounds by the rule of a master^ bimuU 
tuotisty rushed abroad to disturb the peace of 
mankind. 



-T€lHt afinlne facto, 



Qu^ data porta^ niunt| et terras turbiue perflant.* 

The final object of human life was darkened 
and dverwhelmed in the storm of conflicting opi* 
ifions ; atid sects^ blustering at each other^ yet 
Conspiring for the destruction of the crnnmoni 
welfare^ issued from the same parent-school. A 
restless innovation became the distingukfaing 
mark of philosophy. Those who could not in- 
vent for themselves, were able at least to disfi^ 
gure the invention* of others. Some, therefore, 
made partial srelections, and subsisted upon 
railed opinions. Some, again, delighted in op- 
posites. Aristippus placed the happiness of man 
in pleasure; and Antisthenes in virtue !f 

The view which is to be laid before you, of 
these debates concerning the Summum Bonum, 
shall be drawn principally from two eminent 

*Mn. 1. 

f Sic antem diversas inter se Socratici de isto fine seii. 
teatias habuenmt, at (quod vix credibiie est, unius ma.- 
I^stri potuisse facere sectatores) quidam summum bonum 
^se dicerent Yoluptatem, sicut Aristippus ; quidam Virtu* 
tam, licut Antisthenes. Chr. I>ei, lib. tiii. c. 3. 
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writers of antiquity. They have treated the 
subject in different manners^ but perhaps with 
nearly equal powers. Cicero has described the 
principal sects which existed in his age, and en- 
deavoured to ascertain the merits of each : — 
and we may conclude, that his object in forming 
such a collection of the doctrines of the Grecian 
schools, was to insinuate into the piinds of his 
countrymen, those which he deemed most wor- 
thy of philosophy, or most conducive to the wel- 
fare of man. 

Varro, favouring the same common cause 
with his friend, has taken a more curious and 
extensive range. He has enumerated, not the 
sects which actually existed, but those which, in 
the possible variety of opinions, might exist ; and 
has indulged his imagination in the first instance, 
that no escape might be pleaded from the pre- 
ference which he finally gives to the philosophy 
of the old academy. These shall be considered 
in their order. A summary shall, therefore^ 
first be given of the leading parts of Cicero's 
treatise '^ on the ends of good and evil." It 
consists of five books. The first and third <;on- 
tain a statement of the Epicurean and Stoical 
doctrines concerning happiness. The second 
and fourth are employed in the refutation of 
both. The positive part of his pwn sentiments. 
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( if inHeea I coniijaHsbn o^ idil vrtth soirlg bt iiil 
8tW Wi^y, wiil Aflb^' lis tti attiiBtfiB to hk 
iny fiiea b^thibri*) U rfesetveA ft)lr l!ie k^ttjoM! 
Y^t tWs Is nbf adifie wlttiiut sBtiie aygui^e, iiiil 
^ peculiarify of mdnagement ^hicti bfettSys hii 
iinftition of Plato. His scrtiples to deliver hii 
9bctriny in liiJ owii fl^rfeoh. His represfentativ^ 
iii Piso, Wlidj on feis occasion^ may he regarded 
Irs tlieSbcrates of Cicero. 

m ihlldiSplij of Epiitti-ds a divided hj 
Glcferb inte tlirfee bfaiiches. In physics, H^ 
lildlited gehferaliy ttte System ot Eleiiiocritusi. 
SbUietlifaig^ In^ed^ he a^d^d, and ^oniethih^ he 
altered. ^ However, his alterations were not re- 
garded by others as necessary amendments. On 

* That lie is aot always iu the same mind, is erident. 
In the third book of the Offices, he reasons accordin|[ to the 
Stoical formula, because it seemed to hare something nlore 
splendid and heroick on the sul^ect of virtue, thttn that of 
the Old Academy. At the same time, he takes for himself 
the licence of disputing, which belonged to a follower qf the 
New Academy: — Erit autem hxc formula^ Stoicorum 
rationi disctplinaeque mazim^ consentanea; quam quidem 
in liif libris, propterea sequimur, quod splendidtus hsec ab 
#is disseruntur^^ quibus quicquid honestum est^ idem iitile 
jvtdetur I rf90, util^ quidquam, quod non honestum^^ Nob^ 
i^teqf nostra academia m^nam licentiam datj ut, quod- 
fjinquf ma^im^ probabile occurrat, id nostro jure Uc^aft 
defendert • C. 4. 

z 
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the contrary^ he was thought to have corrupted 
what he attanpted to correct.* , In logick^ he 
was confessedly inferior to most of those who 
succeeded in forming schools ;f and his open ne- 
glect of an art^ which was in so much request 
throughout Greece^ brought upon him no small 
share of resentment and abuse. The particular 
lAbject of our present enquiry is his morals. In 
this branch of his doctrine he unhappily adopted 
the maxim of Aristippus ; and thus (strange as 
it may appear) through a scholar of Socrates^ 
was derived a philosophy without elevation of 
character^ or dignity of object;]; a philosophy 

* Demoerito adjicit (jerpauca mutans, sed ita, ut quae 
rorrigere Tiilt, mihi quidem deprarare Tideatur. Cic. dt 
Fin. lib. i. c. 6. Bayle blames him for depriTi&g his atomt 
of the soul which had been given to them by Democritus. 
Diet, in yoc. Epicure. 

+ Jam in altera philosophiae^^ parte^ qu» est qnaerendi ac 
disserendi, qa» Xoytxtt dicitur, ille vester plati^, ut mihi 
quidem Tidetnr, inermis ac nudus est. De Fin. lib. i. 
C.7. 

X In terti^ vero parte, qiide est de vit^ et moribits, hi 
ronstitudone finis, nil generosum sapit atque magaificnm. 
Confirmat iliud Tel maxim^, quod ipsa natnra, ut ait ille, 
adsiscat €t reprobet, id ett, voluptatem et dolorem. Ad 
hasc, et qu£ sequamur, et qus fugiamns, refert omnia. 
Quod quatiquam AriHtippi est, 4 Cyrenaicisque ipelids 
liberi(isque defenditur; tattien ejusmodi esse judieo^ ut 
nihil homine \ideatur indignius. ib. 
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which> in every age> has furnished an apol(^ 
to the idle and the dissolute^ and excited^ with a 
few exceptions^* the shame and r^et of every 
sob^ and virtuoits mind ! 
. The enthusiasm of the followers of Epicu- 
rus^ however^ was not to be abated by any re-, 
proof; and their attachment to him was shewn, 
in modef of zeal peculiar to themselves. They 
not only adorned their apartqients with his por- 
trait> Imt wore it on their rings. In their festi- 
vities too^ he was characteristifially remembered^ 
and tibeir drinking-ciips presented the resem- 
blances of the great master of pleasure.f To 
diese displays of zeal they were emboldened by 
their growing numbers ; for Laertius^ who de- 
fends his character^ gives him such a multitude 
of friends^ that they could hardly be counted 
even by whole cities.^ From the nature of 

: * Bajfle is strongly inclined to protect EpicuroSy and 
quotes some treatises, the object of which was to prove that 
he beliered and taught some of the higher parts of religion ! 
Bayle is a fertile, and ingenious, but too misleading 



f Ci^as imaginem non modd in tabnlis nostri familiares, 
sed etiam in pocnlis et in annuUs habent De Fin. JUb. 
T. c. 1* 

iur^ew^ ivtaaOat. . In Tit. Epic. His doctrine seeops to 

hate been particularly acceptable to the common people. — 

Z 3 
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of the world, arose those Ifa&M ki^ flk^rBttHT 
tectum hj Vhieh ike i£piaiMsms ^Mt6 HklSn- 
gillshdl/ diei^ro hi^' ttteh^ kni U Aaftj' 
l/af^ t^lii» \ir6A« hai Y^btitribUted td tlMi^piefUi^' 
<^ ihe m^. Tttddlgtn^ ah Vniklsttat «()fiH|^aU' 

anti aJitJgaiit iii thiit ttfeitftittit Cf ^ehv*^^ 

l|itfrinialn>|¥HPfi^f^(|ii|iUi9faq^ J^Fm. ii^» i^ c. 14.; 
. * T^xm VeUeius fi4ei>t^jr san^, «/ solent istiy nihil tarn 
\er*iiis^ qiiam ne dubitare alh|ui de.re viderelur ; taiiquam 
moib ex b^ordm concilio, et ex SpicliH HlterMA&i^ 9t. 
.sYtnidii*et. ' fle'^ftatti^. Bcdf. \%. I. e. 8;-^T<il^a*W 1^ 
<^illiii^ «6Mnnii af ill tiuMits bat tteflb of Bptmiiuli. 
Poetrj^, llr UtTicirtf, i^ Ih^'feligft^kf pf «|i^i;9a i, fnd thB^ 
scieAcefi to whleh Plato addicted himself^ are bollt upon 
^m ^m^\ki, ^ fiV^h if'fihfif #«Wtrttfe^ iMf iMMiliftd 
4iof Aiht^ ib im «r< Uf HA«^ tk% dfts^^eff «f wiiell wai fw 

fi^^t^tm. Alii l^#ogi<tl»i 19 ib:f)»a|«i^ Bright; Tiife 
beneAts conferred on the world by Epicvns, are fnaMtt 
tUtk tttdt^ eif €«ne«^ bicehai,^ and' Ikmuteri' w* It is 
iifoi^ d^efttily d god ^hM thiry :iu. 

Quo magis hie meritd nobis Deus esse videtur a 
Et qtta none etiara per nra^im di^ts gettlc|,« 
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a^40ipii)^ti^l ia 4Qctwc^ With f^qflness p| 

|iv«4 wth delicfu^y^ apd 4i^i^t^ with, y^lje- 
mence ; and engaged in the continui^ PUlC^uit Qjf 
p]e%^urf, tfug^ taJJufA wjth. confidi^ceiitf titeir ex* 
f If^ye pfff^es^R af tryth WmJ X^r^ie I Tk^ 
W<*f»«fll« WSfc^scd vi*^ the hi^tn?4 ^hiiuj^ , 
pM^i^ ^^ fi^qpi ^e rest of ini^nkind; ^^ 
fh^y ieari)^ 1|q; iiit^rpret th^ ^vq^^io^ Yf^i^ thej| 
eoq^ fa( |;)fi) fe^ ^i^ a manner the 9194 4^- 
taring tq tli^ir s^lf-^ve, jpji^jpu^s ^acl bwt 
9^9^1j? ys^^ a^ s^njpJl^cily qf la^gu^;,* |iQto|t^|| 
^ih4 in ^ c9i9fkasitioii of that ^^. T^ thij: 
f^UEi^^c^^ t^ieB^qr^ tj^ey py^st^de^^ i^ 
the disgufl ^^ql^ p^eifsjUed «g*iiw^ ^qft^ «»4 
the preference which was commonly shewn by 
1^ mm of lfetfa»s for otkfr ms^Mh Mpws^Iy 
ibr F'lato^ Aristotle^ and Theophrasta^^f B|it>i« 
return^ they extolted file fruitfiitecss and origin 
nalijty of genji^ ^I'ic^ di^tiq^ished t][ieir .mas^ 

* Laertins notices this, and the f^epf the ffrai^marlAns 
aj)9ut it;— Y (Xf^4») ^t* ^i^prcnit 9^^^ A^^o(^^^i f ^«(*«5; 
Tixos atrt»rau In Vit.' Epic» 

k-il^M} V^iif ?vF^^^' i^'ffW 
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hundred volumes* of his composition. They 
maintained too^ that the substance of his doc- 
' trine was incontrovertible. He was the great 
discoverer of truths the sole architect of human 
happiness, f 

The truth and happiness thus asserted^ were 
contained in a single word — Pleasure. This 
was pronounced to be the Summum Bonum of 
man : and the principle of this decision was 
fetched from the philosophy of nature. From 
its births every animal is prompted to seek plea- 
sure> and to avoid pain. In the absence of plea- 
sure we are uneasy^ and do not rest till ^e find 
it. We are then satisfied ; and nothing farther 
is desired. It was^ therefore^ concluded^ that 
pleasure is the genuine object of life \X 

* iJyerthn csJh them ejUndets: — nvXtt^^t fUF yvf «r^r 
rm TfMMomm mau Of late^ an important discoTery is said 
to ]w?e been made. According to advice from Mr. Hay. 
tcr, two of the thirty-seven books tTt^i ^fvaus (the 2d and 
14th) have been ascertained among the Herculanean MSS. 
Mr. Walpole mentions also firom Palermo theMSS. of some 
known followers of Epicnrns. 

i Ea ipsa, quae ab iUo inventore veritati^ et quasi ar. 
ehitecto beate vitae dicta sunt, explicabo. De Fin. lib. 
i. c. 10. 

X From the influence of this propensity, no degree of 
strength or courage is exempt When the flesh of Hercules 
was consuiiie4 b^ tb^ fnvenomed shirt, he howled iHth the 
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Particular value ^as also set on the early in- 
dications of this propensity. They were said to 
flow from tiie unadulterated fountain of truths 
, and to indicate th^ proper rule of human ac- 
tion before prejudices were acquired^ and before 
the judgment was depraved; as if it were im- 
possible^ says Cicero^ that those natures^ which 
are not yet depraved by custom, should have a 
'radical and inbred pravity of their own.* A 
wish was indeed expressed by some of the sect^ 
that these original desires might be sanctioned 
by the subsequent testimony of reason, and that 
the rest of the world might be convinced, by the 
force of argument, concerning the truth of the 
principle primarily assumed. But Epicurus was 
satisfied with the manifest and decided prefer- 
ence which was given to pleasure, not only 
by infants, but by the pure and unsuspected 

pain, till the Locriaa motuitains and the promontories of 
Euboea resounded ; — 

■ /3m» 

Laert. in vit. Epic. 

* Quamvis enim depravatae non sint^ prarae tamen esse 

possunt. De Fin. lib. ii. c. 11. — An iini>ortant remark^ 

and capable of a much more serious application than Cicero 

was aware of. 
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li99ty|D|9»:S of fl\e by^tel ^ejai^^vef ;* ■ an^ %re- 
^^i^h n^tuffi, couW brii^g o^ .^^^.c^s^y acee|siqp 

^9J9iS!. The. T^j^jmt^ of ^^e, jhe v^hji^ft^ss of 

fUQW, the ^wfie^n^ess pf K^^'. ^W %: Wf??ft^i*^*? 
d^ffove^. of l^K^ ^?»8ps, nor dj^ Jth^j re^^e to 
^§1 RTOAf^d ^jr a^jr deductiojtis o.f reason. Thf 
jwn^ tli9ref(()jf^, oy^l^t ^o he o.u^r ^p.^i^lusi^ja cpn- 

Qwiyiig pi^a^w^e, ^9fim^ ^i S-J^?;^*. 9? ^^$ *A?»,? 

4 p^mciplf!. ttu?, 4^Ei|jjpfi»us to the. nj^ral i^el^ 
(ijfe. ^ijR^l^iftd, >Y?? lively tp be fo^l^i^fd witl| 

gy»i:4 9i^**; ^<>9S «»^W^?^?*^?ffft **f ^ *^^'<^~ 

trine^ while loud complaints were made^ that the 
world had qonspised to mismideutaad oi; \i\ 

* Infantes papri, mutae bestiae paen^ loqunntur, magistri 
sc duce ^atui4 ; nihil esse prosperunu nisi voluptatem, nihil 
aaperam, nisi dolorem ^ ^e Quibus neque depravat^ jndi. 
cant, ne<j|ue corrap^. Pe Fin. lib. i. c. 31. 

f Negat opns (esse ratione, neque disputations, qum ob 
rem Toluptas expet^nda, fugiendus dolor sit. Sentiri hoc 
putat, ut calere ignem, niTem esse albam, dulce mel; quo. 
rum nihil oporteret ex^uisitis ratioaibus cokifirmare 9 t^- 
turn satis esse admqiftTe. De Fin. lib. i. c. Sf. 
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f?Wt liic\^rqfj^ mfoftss^ ^ ]^t?ed wd p o^* 
^fnfffit of |ho£(9 ^q abp.pLdaned th^^elves to | 

oif thip phiiQ^^]ij^ of (h^^ct, by ^ tboug]|^tle$s j^n^ 

pj[e^^rf^^a«i to be ^ 1351^ of j[u/l^ent. He waf 
T^'TOJ ^ *0j ^^H^y ^H?^ ^^cety a^fl discretion 
in the choice of his objects, and the mode of ob.-^ 
taiaing them. There might be a season when 
pleasure uras not to be taken. Sometimes, a 
present pleasure was to be declined, and a Ai-^ 
ture one preferred ; and sometimes a small pajn 
w^SL^ tp be endured, that a greater might b^ 
awdigd, But v^i?? fl9 9^?^ 9f Uftf WP^si^ 

tlffe^Q^eum to^ip volupytat^yij^ 94% v^ftlupt^j^ si;^, as. 
pernatur, aut o4it, ^ut fj^ij^, s^d^vii^ ^9^^^4^Jl^^^^ i]'^^^ 

yiv. lib, i. 9. w> . 

4uciQa4a, qui, bl^#jtUs, pM^^^tium T^VfitftfHB ^?^WH 
pccaecati9fi^i4i|L«^P%P9>¥>iei^^ iV* 
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tbt necessity df forbearance^ all pbasure was to 
be taken, and all pain to be avoided.* This li- 
berty resulted from a standing maxim of the 
ichool^ that in no kind of pleasure^ considered 
in its own nature^ could there be any evil ; but 
that all the evil which might eventually attach 
to it^ was created by other circumstances.f 
Pleasure^ therefore^ was both the beginning and 
die end of life. To this^ as to their supreme 
and final object^ were all human actions to be 
referred ; and to enjoy constant pleasure both of 
body and mind^ virith no experience and no ex- 
pectation of pain^ was the Summum Bonum of 
man.| 

* libero tempore, ehm solita nobU est eligendi optio, 
cikiDqiie nihil impedit, quo minus id, quod maxime placeat, 
facere possimus, omnis Yoluptas assamenda est, omnis dolor 
depellendut. Temporibus autem quibusdam, et aut officiis 
debitis, aut rerum necessitatibus saepe eveniet, utetvolup. 
tates repudiandae sint et molestiae non recasandse. De Fin. 
lib. i. c, 10. 

+ AfAtx iioim xaS* iavnuf Kotxn. This b quoted by Laer. 
tins from the authority of Epicurus himself. 

i Perspicunm est, omnes rectas res atque landabiles eo 
referri, ut cum voluptate yivatur. Qiioniam autem itt est 
▼el summum bonum, vel ultimum, vel extremum, quod 
Graeci nXos nominant, quod ipsum nullam ad aliam rem, 
ad id autem res referuntur omnes ; fatendnm est, summum 
esse bonum juconde vivere. De Fin. lib, i. c. 12« 
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But nothing had as yet been said of the vir- 
tues ; and it was unadviseahle to construct any 
system of morals^ without allowing them some 
place in it. Prudence was therefore called in 
as the preceptress of life ; and her office was to 
restrain the rashness of false opinion^ to allay 
the tumult of desire^ and to conduct the votary 
to real pleasure^ by confining him within tiie 
bounds of mature.* And hence it was^ that the 
system of fipicurus aspired to the character of 
Wisdom^ and^ as Lucretius informs us^ obtained 
the name itself as descriptiTe of its appropriate 
excellence.f In the same manner was Temper- 
ance employed ; not that it possessed any value 
in itself^ but that it was promotive of pleasure^ 
which was secured and increased by its judi- 
cious and well-timed restrictions. Fortitude 
contributed to the same end ; and by the safe- 
guard which it furnished to man^ rescued him 
from the ill eflects of iear> both in life and 
death. Similar too was the connection of jus- 

^SapientU est adhibenda, quae et terroiibui cupiditati- 
busque detractis, et omninm falsaram opinionmn temeri. 
tate direpti, eertissimam se nobis duom praebeat ad to. 
Juptatem. De Pin. lib, i, c. 13. . 

f ^^ Dens ille fait, D«iif, indnte Memmiy 

Qui princeps vitae rationem invenit earn, quae 
Nunc appellatur Sapientia - ■ ■ ■ Lib. 5. 
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ti^ with pleasure; far \ty its ite^^ess, it tmds 
tfo, ^ b,enefici^l tranquiUity ; and hy if^|^% eqw^ 
t3,l)i^? fjiatribtutio;? Hfhich it^yow^Ji, itgiy««| 
t^ rpasiQn»Wf ass^rjin^;*, ti^t ygfi s1ia\l i^e^ 
vaot a proper supjp^y o| tlif;5e thiap ^JuoJit are 
(JfMfed bx ?, nature «ojup4 ^ i]^|ir»T^ 
H<r(iirever, vrhf)^ thiH5^a^ci»ted ^i{li ple^^fwVf 
itis to be. oJ^w4, that t^i^vij;^^^ h^ only^ 
«^adary ^d suj^din%te s^t^ j(^ ^)H^t 
ffrl^Cf they v^ o^ nf «stt9«;oa ; i^^ i»^>«t WW 
^Iher vs^yte thaa a^s thej -lyf re s^s^j^^: ^ 
?k?SWr «P^ P^WW^w. of hpr olia«!<5^. , ^i;^^ 

. ft^fS ?»<^t .to l»e ^p€9te4 ^ ^ fR^lj^i^ 
^qi^^d |aU to, ta^ tbek aif^^^fi^ge. of ^ #7 

1^ Fi<i*¥re >yhiich. €I^n^w i^d ^ ^w, fpjf 
t^ft b^^t 9f ^is scho^^^ 9jr flfa^we ^Jttgi^^ 

m^^^ te? .»^t^ ^. at gr^j^ter \?9gih, s|j|^(| 

Laert. in vit. Epic. 

+ Jyh;eb.^ eos^ gjii andiebant, secttm ipsos CQgitacf 'pic- 
*am in tabuii Voluptatem pplchmiji^o inlye'^tu ^t Cjr^atij 
regali,in solip 8|j^^tem^^aB{ito,esji!e viij^tes, ut anciiru- 
las, quae n»h»V^iV"^i%«^,^fe.JWAJp™ .s»ivim ^^^ du^rent, 

nisi at Voluptati ministrarent. De.jFin. lib. ii. c.'ai. 
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It HlfBIMi, aeliciti ' iili ii^ ^&i<^A, ilHd i^^aV 
ift mmik. ' Bbhiialh; m ihfe M)»i '6X ^vAHt^ 
AiM' Mife Tirttife, '^bsihrkiit of het g^fetuffe^,' 

^bihtoartdi. Tb FHia<^ci ft: is ^j6ittfed, tiiat 
«lie jftscertain die methods id tvhifch Itii kiiig-i^: 
^6fP\^i^rtM$ U h^t adUiMistete^ Mid 
Ittft6lie pWvide foHlg Sdfety.* Justice is or- 
4i¥M to mike 8d i^kilibl & distribution of ^kt' 
gbbft diBi^, ihat ih^ tiiy pii-oducfe the profiia-' 
Hfelrdtura^ bf fi^i^^'stii^, kndtfa^ sUppljrdhlid^ 
c!6ttVe<ri)SHc^i'M^id^ m hScfessify for the faddy. 
^ikk itiiti t^tiir^ tb aWalti frbiA fiijiffy il> 
att^4 li^t, tiiiliugii tW diskirbarice of llie laws. 
Pleasure be interrupted in the enjoyment of that 
seimiiy which slie. loves.f It is the iEasK of 
f^Qirtitude to. counteract the ill effects of pain bj 
thinking mtenseLy of her gre^t mistreas Pleasure^ 

,* Qjia Prodentis jnbeat, ut TigUontir inqoirat, ^up. 
moda V(rfuptas regoet, ct salvs ut< Civ. Dei^ lib. v. c. 

f JttstHiae jubeat, ut {uraeBtet bes^ficia quae pdtest, ad 
• comparaadas aaicitias corporalibus commodis necessarias ^ 
niilli facial iBfuiiaiiiy ne offensia legibas Voluptas rixere 
secura Hon possit. ib. 
2 
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and to diminish a ptesmt anguish by the jpemem* 
brance of past delights.^ Finally^ Temperance 
is commanded to proyide for a due moderation 
in the use of food^ especially of such as causes a 
more dian usual delight ; for noxious humours 
are bred by too much indulgence and repletion ; 
and soundness of body is ever necessary to the 
pleasures of Epicurus . f 

After this notice of his moral system^ we shall 
not be surprised that the whole of his philoso- 
phy was accommodated to the senses. To this 
primary, standard he referred the laws of reason- 
ing and of nature.]; All other knowledge was 
pronounced to be capricious and uncertain ; nor 
ought we to admit the truth of any thing which 
is not capable of being proved by sensation. By 

* Fortitudini jnbeat, ut si dolor corpori accident^ qui 
non compellat in mortem, teneat dominam siiam, id est^ 
Vbluptatem, fortiter in animi cogitatione, ut per pristina'^ 
rum deliciarum suarum recordationem mitiget prssentif 
dobrifi aculeos. ib. 

f Temp^rantiae jubeat, ut tantum capiat alimentomm, 
«t si qua delectent, ne per immoderationem noxinin aUqnid 
valetudinem turbet ; et roluptas, quam etiam in corporis 
sanitate Epicure! maxinam ponuut, grarit^r offendstnr. 
ib. 

t Uat ^ftyof miro ran ett^fnv^t ntftrAi. Lacft. la Tit. 
Epic. 
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adherk^ to tbisrule^ we are delivered from those 
superstitions to which men are subjected by 
every other kind of philosophy. This is the 
great iremedy against the fear of death ; for^^ 
since 4eath destroys the senses^ and therefore an- 
nihiUtes the man^ no ill consequences ean ensue. 
On theisame principle we shall no longer be 
terrified by the suggestions of religion ; for^ the 
senses beii^ the acknowledged test of every sub- 
ject^ nothing occult or mysterious can remain. 
By the same superior doctrine are also removed 
all slavish apprehensions of a Deity.* Hence 
result calmness and deliberation of mind ; for^ 
when the nature of human desires is once satis* 
factorily explained^ a moderation necessarily 
follows ;f and when we have obtained an infal* 
lible standard of judgment, the distinction of 
truth from falsehood is plain and obvious^ aQd 

* Ad e4 accedit, ut neque diyinuin numen horreat. D^ 
Fin. lib. i. c. 12. I** 

f Epicurus drew his confidence from the knowledge of ^ 

physics, In which he took much pride. — In physlcis pluri. 
mum posuit. Eil scienti^, et verborum yis, et natun^ ora^ 
tionis, et consequentinm repug^anti#mque ratio potest 
perspici. Omnium autem rerum natur^ cognitd, levamur 
superstitione, liberamur mortis metu, non conturbamur 
ignoratione rerum, ex qu^ ips^ horribiles exsistunt ssepi 
formidines. Denique etiam morati melitis erimus, ctim 
dl^iicerfmus, qu« natura desiderat De Fin. lib. i. c. la. 
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ii length dtU^dV^efl r 

o^jfe6t of yfeih tiffi;-ift«' tt^iiiiafflg fed SI 
Mr {he ^omiLA orvum, m k ^AdMi kih- 

By fcirfcuriislirifce's thoffe' d^Mi^iBlfe tfiin ^fg^ctt 
ieasbit tifat io liVS ^leSsaiitlt i^ {BeM3Pe 16 
liVe iJrtiaehtly if fot tfctrtutie i§ ilb Deitf; a^iHfc 
ftilgar sUjlpOse, But PrUafence i§ ttife ffiiStfeSi ot 
itappifteS^. 

"Whoever possesses these principles will not 
be afraid of aeath ; for he kiibws, that all £ood 
•and all evil reside in sensation alon^. "§ Hence 

^'ttts (hi. hieri. In Yit. Epic. * 
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itlbltows^ that death is no eoncem of man ; fw, 
while we lire^ death is ahsent from us ; but whea 
deiitli eemes^ we no longer exist^ He^ tfaev^b 
fbce, who is ^fted with health of body^ and 
triuiqmllity of mind^ is truly happy ;f and be^ 
ing^ so^ he has no fears now nor hereafter. 
Ifiough there be gods^ he has nothing to hope 
Of to dread #Fom tiiem. With tife^ all his coa^ 
cetM are ended^ and the persuasion of this truth 
tai^es from man eyen the di^sireof immortalify !| 
To the portrait of this sect succeeds one of 
an opposite nature. Cicero observes^ indeed^ 
that the contention with the Stoics was of a more 
noble and exalted kind than that which had 
been maintained with the Epicureans, These 
were destitute of logic^ and possessed neith^ 
acutmess in debate, nor profbundness in learning, 
The triumph oyer them was, therefore, corapara- 
tiyely easy.$ The same facility attended an at-> 

^ To ^tn,»^mimf' wt 9vt tutttwy • ^*»ro9y vSiir v^s ^i«as^ 

vfitTt tME^) r*^ if*,Hf wi f^foir. ib. 

•^xym JU9 Utt nof r« TvfMtr^s tytetat^y xmi mt rm 4'fx«»* ^'M'- 
^m^t»u lb. 

mfiH TO mi i^vmf ^ni*o»* •« awofon tf^oaminau Xf^*^*9 <»XX» 
"Toy a9d(fa(9-M»f difcAousm tanodoy* ib. 

§ Itaque qnanquam in ep a^mone qui ciua Tor^aato «9| 

Aa 
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tack on their principles ; and a summom bodum 
resolvable into pletisure alone^ had not sufficient 
dignity to be capable of an honourable defence. , 
In both thi^se points the Stoics were manifestly 
superior. A minote'and anxious attention tp 
logic^ was a distinguishing mark of that sect. 
Indeed^ Zeno had placed this scieace at the. 
head of all philosophy ;^ and his scholars were 
well instructed in the management of their rea- , 
soning powers^ and in every variety of disputa- , 
tion. They knew the art of demonstration^f and 
the proof of things less certain, by those which 
were more certain ; when to use with most ad- 
vantage the cautious mode^J; or that which 
guards the disputant from an untimely produc- 
tion of his agreement or disagreement; the un<- 
assenting mode,$ or that which stiffly maintains 
its ground, and does not too easily yield even to • 
the force of probability ; the irrefutable mode^ |j I 

habitus, non remissi faimus ; taiaen ha&€ acrior est cunr I 

Stoicts paratacontendo, Quas ^nim de voluptate dicun* ! 

tuTj ea nee acutisslm^ nee abseondit^ disseruntur* Neque • i 

enim qui defendunt earn, versuti in disserendo sunt, nee qui 
€ontr4 dicunt, eausam difficilem repellunt. De Fin. lib. iii» 
c. 1. 

AXXot h zjfoJIovfut TO X»yiKQ¥ rarla^-r hvnf* ^ ro^o-ixoy^ 
jtat r^trov ro ijd/xo»* m t^t Zmtiu Laert. in rit. Zen. 

+ A»oJ«|if. Laert. in vit. Zen. % A»fowW/«. ib., 

§ Amumfmsm lb* || AnXry^tm. ib^ 
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ot that whicli preserves the logician from the ' 
shame of self-contradiction ; and the anti-illusiv6 
mode,* or that which is accustomed to bring 
the dutward appearances of things to the test of 
right reason, and to pursue every subject to its 
just conclusion. But even the fame of Zeno * 
was surpassed by the. transcendant merits of one^ 
who is supposed to have been his scholar ; and 
it was shrewdly suspected by most people, that 
if the gods made use of any system of logick, it 
could be no other than that of Chrysippus. f , 

But together with their logick, the morals of 
the Stoics were of an higher cast than those of 
the Epicureans. Their summum bonum was 
virtue, or, according to the favourite term of 
Cato, the honestum. And in the maintenance 
of this principle, they exceeded the Peripatetics 
themselves. These indeed gave the supreme 
rank to virtue ; and this they asserted in a tone 
the most decisive. Yet they allowed, that, in 
addition to the goods of the mind and body, the 
conjunction of which was indispensable to the 
summum bonum, certain external advantages 
were, also desireable, in order to leave no rea- 

* A/xara/oTUJ* ib. 

•f 8T6/ tvt^o^os iv rois ctocXsyJiKOif tysvtroy vcrrz .^ox«v rus 
zjXittis on «/ zjx^x Se«/j mv v ^mXtJclixny hx av ^v aX\in % j5 X^v^, 
frtirinm, ib. in vit. Chrysip. 

Aa2 
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sonable wish of happiness unsatisfied^ On the ^ 
other hand, the Stoics positively denied^ that ei- 
ther the nature or the name of good was to be 
attributed to any thing but the honestum. Thta 
was the sole object of a life directed to a right 
end, and in this without the concurrence of any 
other reputed good, consisted the true and pro- 
per happiness of man.* 

Thu9 far the Stoick appears to be superior 
to the Epicurean in the choice of his moral 
principle^ and in the means of impressipg it . 
on the reason of mankind. But he soon ^for- 
feited the advantages with which he began» 
through the unbending and injudicious rigour 
with which he enq)Ioyed them. It was the pe^ 
culiarity of his sect to push every principle to 
excess. And thus it happened, that they ey&^* 
tually injured the very cause of reason and vir- 
tue which they attempted to promote. The na- 
tural result of their study of logick> oi]^^ to 
have been such a lucid arrangement of thair 
doctrines, and such a restrictaon af th^xi within 

* Pugnatit Stoici ciim PeripateUcis. Alteri negant 
qukqnam esse^bonum^ nisi quod honestam sit. Alteri, plit. 
rimum se, et loage long^que plurimum trlbuere honestati, 
sed tamen et in corpore, et extra, esse qaaedam bona. £t 
certamen liohestum, et dispatatio splendida; omnis est 
twiim de Yirtutis dignitate coatentlo. S^e Fin, lib. ii. e, 91 . 
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the bounds of right reason^ as sfaouM conrince 
their adversaries^ and make objection hopeless. 
But labouring at demonstration -with too much 
strictness^ they clouded what might have been 
clear.^ Overstraining the arguments which 
promised to be most serviceable to tibeir cause^ 
they deprived them of their natural evidence ; 
and feelings or affecting to feel^ that the terms 
hitherto employed in philosopliyj were not suffi-* 
ciently exact to express the niceness of their con- 
ceptions^ they became unnecessarily technicai^f 
or grew obscure through an ill-judged attempt 
at a discrimination vrhich knew not when to be 
satisfied. 7%ese were some of flbe prominent 
errors of their dialectics. 

it was stfll more to be desired^ that the mo- 
ral principles which they «o loftHy maintained^ 
should have been adapted^ willi temper and 
judgment^ to the understandings and affections 

* Non mehercule soleo temer^ contra Staicos, says Ci. 
eere; — non quo llHs admodum asseniiar; sed pudoreinu 
pedior ; ita multa dkant, quae vix lirtelUgani. -Be Fin. 
Hb. IT. c. 1. Cato allows the obseurHj, font endeavours 
to charge item the sut^ject. It was well answered, how^ 
erer, that the Peripateties spoke intelligibly on the samd 
8iib|eets. 

f Cato takes t9ie liberty which Zenohad nsed^dlm rem* 
aliqnam invenisset inusitatam, inanditttm quoqne el re! no» 
men imponere. De Fin. Ub. iii, c. 4. 
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of mankind. But this salutary application was 
prevented by the extravagance, unfortujnately so 
characteristick of the Stoical school. While 
thehonestum w^as pronounced to be the only 
object of human pursuit, the needful ofl&ces and 
tender relations of cgmmon life appeared to be 
extinguished; and mankind, instead of being 
• attracted to goodness thus proclaimed, main- 
tained a suspicious distance from it. Gravity 
was forced into severity, and constancy into fe- 
rociousness. Virtue learnt to clothe herself in 
perpetual frowns, and walked abroad for the 
terror of the world. Moral duty became at 
once narrow and impracticable, refined and in- 
tolerant, unintelligible and forbidding. Little 
was left to complete this view of the unamiable 
temper and habitual gloom of the Stoick ; yet 
even this was filled up by the rage and envy of 
philosophical party.* Swelling with the arro- 

* Laertius says, that Chrysippus was envious of the fer- 
tility of Epicurus's genias, and determined io write book 
for books — «^«iXov It avrot X^v9tifitos S9 %jo}<vyfaLft^' KxQa^aiw 
Ka^not^nsy tjaguatrot avr<yi/ ruv ^iQKur avoxaXut h yo^^ rt 
y^of^s Einxkt^%iy ^iXofUKfi roa-aro y^a^ett p X^vmirifos, In 
yit. Epic. He seems indeed to have succeeded in his ri» 
valry, and to have more than doubled the number. How^ 
ever, amidst this shew of copiousness, he was " hard- 
bound;" for, in order to complete the necessary quantity 
of volumes, he quoted profusely from other writers, and 
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gance of his own sufficiency, he stoutly denied 
the possession of wisdom or virtue to the rest of 
mankind. Though, in certain points, the sug- 
gestions of that reason which h common to all, 
produced in his mind an unavoidable concur- 
rence with other men, he scorned to confess it.* 
And though, on other occasions, he availed him- 
self of the labours of a rival school, he loudly 
maintained his independence and originality, 
and affected to despise the aid of all foreign re- 
sources. While he meanly borrowed the sub- 
stance of his philosophy, he proudly concealed 
it ; and clandestinely adopting the doctrines of 
' the Peripatetics and Academicians, stamped them 
with a new name, and asserted them as his 
own.f 

A few specimens, first, of the principles of 
the Stoics, and next, of the manner in which 

repeated himself too. It was the praise of Epicurus, that 

his numerous writings were his own. 

* Qnis enim ferre posset ita loquentem eum, qui se auc. 
. torem yitae graviter et sapienter agendae profiteretur, no. 
..mina rerum commutantem; ciimque idem sentiret quod 

omnes, quibus eandem vim tribueret, alia nomina imponen* 

teih^ verba modS mutantem, de opinionibus nihil detra» 

hentem ? De Fin« lib. iv. c. 9* 

+ Sto'ici, ciim 4 Peripatetids et Academicis omnia trans, 
'tulissent, nominibus aliis easdem res secuti sunt. De Fin. 

lib. T. c, 8. 
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thc^ attempted to deduce their philosophy from 
the nature of man^ will be necessaiy to substaa* 
tiate the character here attributed to them. 
Lest a more diffuse discussion should leave ttieir 
favourite maarim undefined^ and therefore deprive 
it of its cogency, they bad recourse to the point 
and compression of their much-loved logick. 
They stated therefore, in a syllogistick mamer^ 
that whatever is^ in its nature, goo4> is lauda- 
ble ; and that whatever is laudable, is virtuous, 
or hohestum . Henee the conclusioii was drawn, 
ihsX what is good, must therefore be virtuous, 
or honestuin.* 

It is obvious that this ailment was liaikle to 
be combated at the outset, by all those who 
counted personal and extrinsick conveniences 
among the ^oods of life; for, though health, 
•richeisi, fietme, and other such circumstances, were 
by many esteemed to be good, yet by few were 
lfee^%ftid to 1^ laudable. t Theate, tlietefor^, 

*C6noludimtiir4giturffonuii Mgumenta sic: — qUo^est 
tbomm^ cnftme ImUMle est ; qaod aotem iaadabile est, 
cmme 'hbnestum tet i-'^Bdnum i^itnr ^qvod est, bonestnm 
<nt. iBe Fm. Hb. <hi. 'C. S. 

<f "Qiiis tibi ^fmgo iibsd ilabit, •pr«ter Eyprhonetafr, <A.n5to- 
neio, eorumve similes ? qQos ta nM pMias. AirietoitekSy 
Kenodretes, <tdteiflla femilia, ndn-deMj; «qttq)|ie qtA Tale* 
(tttOMm, ^rirea, diTitias, f^riaa^ nmiltli edta, boaa 
dicunt, laudabilia non dicant. De Fin. lib. h. c 18. 
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mere iiot<^(mveftidle termd^ aor were they iteces* 
sarily predicated ^f tke same objects. Ho^^fever^ 
the Stoics were fiBinoyad^ and ^rsi»ted in tiieif 
buppy discoveJfy> tlMtt all possible ^ood wa& coa* 
tailed m^ and oonfiiied to> the hoaesti^H ; — booA 
beiB^e it Was «tili repr^si^ttted as the omly object 
of huiBftui putsulit. ^ On the .siane principle thef 
determiiied^ tbM the enly ob;ject to be a^viMded 
was that which is ^opposed to the only object tei 
<be pursued. Butihe ccmtrary to virtue^ or thie 
houestum^ is vice, or^ according to the fkvou- 
rite term of Cato^ 4ibe turpe. It followed^ there- 
foite^ that as to the r^ purposes of life^ no other 
ttum these two classes of thin^ could prop^ly 
be said to^exist. And Ais led to the disregard 
so strongly shewn by the Stoicd^ for all those 
^oommcHi and nt^mediake ebjfdct% which ar« 
tarnefiB^ blesiiiigs «r evils hy 4he sest of mt^rr 
kind. The goods rof the body^ i>r ^f fortntti^ 
were irio paft of the henestura^ and were ther«« 
fore treated as if they had no beings or were of 

* Many others liad determined that Tiitue was desire. 
aWe on its own account.. The peculiarity of the Stoics 
was in the assertion, that the honestum was the only good, 
and therefore the only thing to be desired.r--C8eteris haec 
est tuenda sententia, maxime tamen his Sto'icis, qui mhH 
aliud in bonorum numero, nisi honestunij^ esse Yoluerunt. 
DelFin. lib. iii. c 11. 
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no serious consideration. And^ on the sam^ 
principle, poverty, pain, deformity, and cttber 
such things, were no part of the turpe, and 
therefore could not be considered as evils by the 
vrw9 man. However, some indirect notice of 
these objects was forced from the Stoics in their 
own despite. Indeed, it is obvious th^it life 
cannot subsist without the experience of them ia 
a greater or less degree. It was therefore re- 
luctantly granted, that some of those things 
which are commonly called good, might indeed 
be taken by man, if he bad his choice ; but they 
were not to be pursued, or desired, as if they 
were of any value in their own nature.* And 
in the same manner, those which were reputed 
to be evil, might be simply declined, in case of 
a free choice ; but that none of them were of 
sufficient moment to be dreaded.f In short, 
all these are of a neutral character. They have 
not in. themselves the ' qualities either of good 

* Ilia, que ia corpore excellerent, stult^ antiquos dixi^se 
per se esse expetenda ; — et sumenda potitis, quim expe. 
tenda. De Fin. lib. iy. c. 8. On this was founded their 
claim of (TuraBnou for themselires, while ojther men were sub- 
ject to the grosser influence of ^»^. Civ. Dei, lib. xiv. 
c. 8. 

+ Nemo est quin, cum utrumvis liceat, aptas ,malit et in. 
tegras omnes partes corporis, qnkm eodem lisu imminutaS| 
aut detortas habere. De Fin. lib. ii. c. 5. 
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.of evit; but jall the good t>r evil supposed to 
be m ttem^ depends entirely on the use or ap^ 
plkation whijch is made of tham by man .him*- 
self.* Yet tihough they are certainly neuter and 
ittdiffcarent in tbeir nature^ all of them may not 
be- equally unimportant ^wiA respect to man. 
Some may conlribute mdre thaii others^ to wisr 
.4om or virtue ; and tliis may be supposed of 
eectaia qualities of the body^ widibut which the 
etidowments <if tbe^tnind camiot be preserved in 
llieir perfection. These^ therefore^ maybeen*- 
titled to a proportibnal estimation . relatively 
coosidered.f Accordingly^ to these Zeno gavi^ 

* Tuv J« ovruv (pcccTi rx fxsv xyatOx «y«/' rx Jfj kxxx* tx ^tj 
it^rtfx* \xyx9x fUf «v rxt re x^trxs^ ^^ovwriVy hnxtod-tmiv^ xy^ 
^^Mff artfp^oavtuvy nai txXmvx* xxKxhy rx§va9rt»f x^^^avm^ 
tt^tiuxp^ Kou rx.Xoiirx'.e^trt^cthy o^x pi,i9n ap^cAu /A«irc ^XaifltA' 
Mtov ^an/iy vymxy 4!^oim^ KxKKosy {<fX^^9 ^^?T0Sy ^Q^Xy tvytvetXy %o^ 
rx TbTots tvxjfTiXy ^(xy«r9f^ vo7osy tjoyQ^, xta^osy xa-9iHix» 
tji¥iXf x^o^iXy ^voytvttxy Kxi TX THTois zsx^xTr^naix, Laert. ill 

vit. Zen. ^ 

i- Quae- autem aestimanda essent, eonun in aliis ^atis 
«sse causae, quamobrem quibu^am anteponuntur, ut in y^ 
letudine^ ut in in^egritate sensu^m^ ;&c. ; — alia autem non 
esse ejusmodi. Itemque eorum^ quae null^ estimatione dig» 
na essent, partim satis habere causae, quamobrem rejiceren. 
tnr, ut dolorem, sensuum ami^sionem, &c. ; — ^partim non. 
Itemque hinc esse illud exortum, quod Zeno cr^oi}y/iayoy, 
contraque quod xwo7r^<myijayov nominayit, ciim uteretur in 
lin^u^ copiosi factis tamen nominibus ac noyis, . De Fin. 
lib. iii. c. 15. 
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Hie nmne 0f vyotfyyttv*^ m tiinigt pt eferrad. But 
^era are not conchicite to tbis benefieial par- 
po«e, and therefore «re ^f no ertMntiM: and 
to lliese was given the ooanter-^enn of ur^fottir- 
fuftf, or tiiiiigs mjectBd* OHmr 
were still made^ vHiether of dringadiuti 
^le^ some might not lawre gverter reason tiuni 
^^thers for the prefisrenoe Aewn to Aem; and 
vfke£ba, of tiMS tilings fleaarT«giio«si3inwtum, 
aome might pardy earrj in dwir mm suMvelftie 
fwises of their r^ection^ and parMf not. Bnt 
into thicse^ and other such questions^ It \muld 
be hoth tedious and trifling "to enter. I wiH 
not discussj with the minutraess of Stoical dis- 
i:rimination^ what is the precise natuce 4:>f thoae 
4dreiun6tanoes belonging to the eondiliott of 
man^ ^which tannot be saM to hare unj disco- 
verable influence on bis mind^ or aflfect the great 
purpose of his life. I will not enquire^ in what 
class we ought to place the power of extending 
<nr contracting a iinger; er, in wdhat sense we 
«ve to pronounce it «idife«aft^ that the hairs of 
t)ur head should be even or odd.* Let^us pass 
to points of more importance. 

From the rigorous maintenance of their lead- 

^ AXXo^r h Xtytrat m^taipo^aty ra (Antrt o^fd.iis (JLvrt a/f^yims 
mfnrntm* ms ty^t m ofrtatt t^ttv nn nut km^oXv Tf /%«* ^ mt^trm 
rarj n tikifat roy WTvAov, n 9Vfii\au. Laert. in yit. Zen. 
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ing: maxima that the honeituia is the sole objeet 
of life, cane the extraordinary doctsrioe of ihe 
equality of all vicei. In this i^tied thmr 
principal authorities^ Chrysippus, Pen^m, and 
ZcsQp ; for^ as it was argued^ if that which i» 
true^ cannot hare any thing truer than truth ; 
andif that which is false cannot be exceeded by 
any thing moire fiJse than falsehood ; neither caa 
deceit be greats than deceit; nor is one sin 
greater than anoUier ; therefore they are equal. 
Tbis was si;i|»pa8ed to be proved by a fanulur 
and convincing example. Two mea are walk-^ 
ing to Canobtts; one of theui is a hundred sta*- 
dia from it; the other only one; but both of 
them are equally not in Canobus.* On the 
same principle^ tbere^Mne, it was concluded; that 
those who are guilty of vices, repyted to be^ 
some of them greater^ and some less^ are equally 
not in the honestum. Their actions are no 
part of virtue ; and as there is no medium^f 
they, must all equally beisong to the elass of 
the tuipia. 

A similar reasoning was employed concerning 
that wisdom which belongs to the honestum. 

f Kmt yx^ o tKmvf r«^«v ^Mrt^wn KmwCh^ imt t im^ tnrt^nf 
«x H<rn » KavvCf* Laeirt. ill Tit. Zeo* 

ib. 
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Eveiy mftit wais proiiouncM' to 1)e either i^se or 
fooUsli ; and each of these cases was toT}e uh- " 
derstood in a strict and absolute ttiannier. No 
gradations were allowed; for here also thfe exlst- 
e*ce ofamedhim was denied. This loo was 
suppofSiBd to be provfed ^by familiar 'Examples ; 
fofj as Cato argues,* the whelp which iis several 
days old, is with respect to actual sight on a 
par with the Whelp which is gust born. The 
man too, who is inimer^ in waiter, whetlierhe 
be near the surface, or at the lowest depth of the 
oeean, is equally incapable of respiration. On 
the. same principle, "therefore, it is concluded^ 
that he, who has not completely emerged from 
folly, cahnot, in any degree, be either wise or 
h^ppy ! With similar extravagance was it con- 
tended by the sect, that he who once became 

* XJt enim qui demersi sunt in aiqua, nihilo magis respi* 
rare possunt, si hon tonge ab^unt a stimmo, ut jam jamque 
pofisint emetg^re^ qa&m si etiam turn essent inprofuhdo : — 
nee catulus ille, qui jam appropinquat ut Tideatj^ltis c^r« 
nit qukm is, qni modo est natus ; ita qui proceasit' aliquall* 
tiim ad.yirtutis adihim, nihilo minus in miserii estj qu^m 
ille, qui nihil processit. De Fin. lib. iii. c. 14. Cicero 
connects a constitutional tenderenss fw Plato with Jiis re- 
probation of such principles :-**nt PUto, iantus ille rir, si 
sapi^na non fuerit, nihilo melius, quaniiquivis improbissi** 
mus, nee beatiiis vixerit. ib. c. 9. 
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vrise^ must always continue so;^ that tliere was 
a i^baiii; of coniiecti«!a between the yirtues^ aoui 
that he who possessed one^ necessarrily drew the 
rest 4.fter i%, and therefore possessed aU;f and 
finally^ that the maad thus gifted, was thence** 
forth free from all possibility of vice or error !^ * 
: These are perhaps sufficient specimens of theii! ^ 
princq>les ; and it only remains to see^ in what c 
manner the Stoic;s deduced their philosophy frcnn 
the^atuar^ of mati^ 

TheSt^jicSj like the Epicureans^ look their ' 
view ojT mai^ frope^ the first stage of life. From ; 
this, howeyer^ they drew a different conclusion* • 
Every animaU theyobserved, as soonas it i^ bo]|»>. r 
shews a disposition to ppreserve its beings and to 
love whatever is promotive of its welfi^re*^ On 
the same principle^ it dislikes, and avoids what- 
ever, appears to have a contrary tendency. This 

* A^sa-xti 5f otvTots text ^lacTfAvlos ^^na-Qixi rrt a^«T>?' avairoZXiff > 
.iros ya§ ly/^j xa/ vrocvrors rvi -vj/v;^)? x^^t«< tta-ri reXufc o anrn^ottos* 
Laert. iitttt. Zen. 

+ Tots 5f «f«T«r XiynQ-iv xar^xxoXttdf/y aXKviKxiSy %a,t to» ^/«v 

X *'Ert KQLt ocvxfA,a§rvirssy ru etinqnfltariis tnxi ifjM^rvifjt.xri, 

ib. 

§ Placet illis, silnul atque natum sit animal (hinc enim 
est ordienduni) ipsum sifoi conciliari et commendari ad se 
conservandum, et ad suum statum, et ad ea quae conservan- 
tia sunt ejus statfis, diligenda. De Fin. lib. iii. c. 5. 

1 
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Aey poiniei out ia the actkmt of nfiiitft^ who 
slew a desire to obtain the tinags wbich are sa- 
lutary to tbeai^ and a <kead of th€ oppositet. 
Buttheditmnoe of opinion began eoneemin^ 
tbe motive^ to whicl| tbeie aotions wefe to be 
attributed. The Stoics draided to admit that 
pleasure was die primary objeet of nature, lest 
an inlet should be given to what was base m it* 
self> and lest human life should be degraded by 
the establishment of so unworthy a prineipte.^ 
Th^ therefore atti^ibuted these early aeticms of 
the animal to self-loTe^ as Ae only motive^ and 
contended^ that this was preyions to any sensa^ 
tion of pleasure, f To the guardianship of thi» 
salutary motive 19 the infimt committed/ till 
Mme comprehension of things| is obtained^ and 
some insight is formed into die arts of life: 
Hence arises the choice of things^ estimable^ and 
the rejection or neglect of those which are n<tf 

* Ne, si Yoluptatem naturaposuisse in iia rebus yides^iur^ 
qnw prims appetuntur, uaulta turpia seqaantur. ib, 

f Id ita esse sic probant, quod, antequim roluptas aut. 
dolor attigerit^ salutaria appelant parvi, aspernentupque 
contraria ; quod non fieret, nisi statum suum diligerent, in. 
teritnm timereati ib^ This is the doctrine of Chrysippvs : 

^ixfiticnn avT'f r%s pvenoifi OLm ou^x^i* Laert. in vit. Zen^ 
X KosT^Xw-^e/r, De Fin* lib. iii. c. 6- 
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•or. The former are said to be aecordii^ io 
nature ; and as the primary business of life is to 
preserve the state of imture^ the next eoncem 
must be to cherish and adhere to those things 
which are agreeable to it. In this consists the 
power of a just selection; and here we see the 
junction of human duty with the exertion of a 
moral prefermce.* Here too are the seeds af 
the celebrated wisdom of the 8t^es> that wis- 
dom> whidi^ marking the order of thiDgs> and 
persisting in a right choice^ produces a life in 
accordanoe withnature^f and discoTersthetrua 
good^ or the honestum itself. And thus at 
length it af^ears^ why this traiti of reasoning 
was adopted by the Stoics, namely^ that the li£b 
of nua migfat not be abandoned to the blind 
and vicious impuke of desire^ but might be 
conducted according to the more certain selec^^ 
tion of wisdom ; for the mtelligence of the dif^ 
ference of things^ though subsequent in time 
to the primary appetencies of nature^ is prior 

* Quit inventa selectione, et item rejectione, seq^uitur 
deinceps cum ofiiciQ selectio. De Fin. lib. iii. c. 6. 

-f The high praises bestowed on nature by the Stoics^ 
seem to be founded on the maxim, that the natures of men 
are but parts of the nature of the uniTerse :— /M^it yag amv al 

Pvni (i]y* oin^ in xar a^rw avra n»i xetrot mtv rm ikuv* 
Laeri in Tit. Zen. 

Bb 
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in importaiice^ and claims all our attention and 
regard.* 

It might have been sufficiently creditable fox 
the Stoics to provide in this manner for the 
wholesome operation of wisdom. But it $eemed 
to be a decree of their own fate, that whatever 
they began with reason^ should end in absurdity 
and rant ; and that a momentary sobriety should 
be amply avenged by a return of their con- 
stitutional extravagance. The wise man^ thus 
formed from the first punctum of intelligence^ 
is pretematurally enlarged^ till he fills up all 
the view, and hides every other object. With 
the qualities thus a^regated in his person^ he 
is declared to be perpetually fortunate and su- 
premely happy. He is safe by prerogative, en- 
tire in himself, and free from all those accidents 
to which men less highly gifted are always ex- 
posed. He is moved by no danger, and hin- 
dered by no difficulty. f He is in want of no- 

* Simul antem cepit intelligentiam^ — multo «ain pluris 
sstimairit, quam omnia ilia, quas priioiiiin dilexerat ; atqu« 
ita cognidone et r^tione collegit, utstatueret, in illo coUo- 
catnm summum illudhominisper se laudandum et expeten. 
dum bonum. De Fin, lib. iii. c. 6. 

+ CAm hoc sit extremum, coBgruent^r naturas conreni. 
ent^rque vivere, necessario sequitur, omnes sapientes sem. 
per felicit^r, absolute, fortunate virere, nulli re impeding 
nuUa. prohiberi, wxMk egere. De Fin. lib. iii. c. 7. 
4 
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things nay, he is in full possession of all things.* 
In short, he is a king, in a truer sense than Tar* 
quin ;f a dictator, of a larger and higher autho- 
rity, than Sylla. He is wealthy, too, beyoiid all 
the treasures of Crassus, who would not have 
marched across the Euphrates without any other 
object than that of gain, if he had not been 
stung by the sense of want. Beauty, in the 
best sense and the highest degree, is also the 
property of the wise man ; that beauty of the 
mind, which so far surpasses all beauty of the 
body. And he is possessed of true liberty ; for 
heobeys no master from without. He is invin- 
cible too ; for, though bis body be enchained, 
his mind is free, and mocks every attempt at 
restraint. Nor needs he to wait* till death comes, 
that it may be determined,' whether his life 
has been happy or otherwise. He is necessarily 
happy in himself, undefr all circumstances, and 

* Kati rojv a-o^uv It tj*vr» etvai, Laert. in yit* Zen. 

-f Recti us enim appellabitur Rex quam Tarquiuius, qui 
nee se, nee suos regere potuit ; rectius magister popuU (is 
enim est Dictator) qu^m Sylla, qui trium pestiferorum 
yitiorum^ Inxuriae^ aimritiae, crudelitatis^ magister fuit : — 
recti (is diyes qu^m Crassus, qui nisi eguisset, nunquam 
EuphratemnuU^ belli caus^ transire yoluisset. De Fin. lib. > 
iii. c. 22.— The list of magnificent titles and qualities might 
easily be enlarged from Laertius ; but those which are 
mentioned in the iexty will, perhaps, be deemed sufficient^ 

BbS 
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at all times. Finally^ death is in hiB own ' 
power ; for, whenever it appears eligible to the 
philosophy which he professes, he volttntsrily 
quits life, that he may shew the pc»rfection of 
his wisdom, and the agreement of his mind with 
the supreme rule of nature. Nor is this confined 
to Uie experience of evil fortune, as some sup^ 
pose. It results entirely from the balance of 
circumstances and their weight in the scale of 
nature,* If more circumstances, whether ac- 
tual or contingent, persuade to life, the Stoick 
must continue his existence; if Otherwise, he 
will end it. And thus it may happen, that the 
foolish man may be bound to remain in life, 
though surrounded by misery, and the wise 
man may be required to die a yoluntary death, 
though happy, and in the full enjoyment of 
prosperity! 

Such is the termination of the Stoical wisdom, 
and by this absurd and impious jargon was the 

^ Ift 4U6 ^nim plura sunt, qua secund Jlm naturam sunt, 
iittjuS oftctum est ia Tiii raanere ; in quo aatem aut sunt 
plura contraria, aut fore Tideantur, hujus officium est h 
TitSL excedere* Ex quo apparet, et sapientis esse aliquando 
officium cxcedere ^ Yitk^ eiiin beatus sit ; et stuiti manere 
ift Titi, cikn ait miser. De Fin. lib. iii. c. IS. . To the 
Epicurean, actual and great suffering was a sufficient 
warrant for quitting life 
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detestable practice of suicide connected wtth the 
most arrogant assumption of virtue^ and made an 
etentual part of the dul^ of man ! 

Let us ascend then to the doctrines of those 
whom Cicero go often distinguishes by thenam0 
of the Antientd. From the enquiry which lias 
just been made into the character of some of the 
later sects^ it appears that they confined tbeif 
views to single points^ and therefore injureil 
philosophy by narrowing its boundaries. Nor 
were there waiiting odber masters^ whose maximft 
were selected with similar restrictions. Hiero^ 
nymus placed the Summum Bonum in a freedon 
firom pain ; while Herillus determined ti^t it 
was to be found in science alone.^ But it had 
been the characteristick of the Old Academy^ to 
consider the subject in a more liberal and exten- 
sive manner ; and in this sect were compre- 
hended the followers of two pre-eminent men» 
the immediate disc^les of PhiAo^ who were di»* 
tingui^Aied by tiie name ^f AcademieiaBs ; and 
the Peripatetics^ who adhered to the doctrine of 
Aristotle ; a master^ whom Ci<iero would have 

• Hoc (tioti dolere) Hieronymus Summntn Bbnom esse 
dixit. — Saep^ ab Aristotele, & Theopfirasto mirabiliHr est 
laudata per se ipsa rerum scientia. Hoc ttio captns, fie« 
rtllus scientlam Siimmam Bonum esse defendit^ iiec remii!. 
Jam aliam per se esse expetendam. De f^n. !fb. r. c. IS. 
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TfigafAed as the first of phi].080|^r«^ if Plato 
had never existed.* These^ therefore^ did not 
direct mankind to the pursuit of any single ob- 
ject. They preferred all the primary objects of 
nature^ coUectrvelj taken ; the health/ strcaagth^ 
and beauty of the body^ the soundness of its 
partSj and the^onstant preservation of the whole ; 
and the corresponding goods of the mind^ — 
those seeds^ from which the honestaff was to 
fpring^ — those 4>&rks^ from which the flame of 
virtue was to kindle.f To pursue virtue^ and 
all those objects in connection with^ though in 
8i|bor4ination to^ her> was declared to be most 
agreeable to nature ; apd to attain them all^ was 
the Summum Bonum of man. This settled doc- 
trine/ as Cicero says^ was equally maintained in 

* Andebo tib ab hie Academic noyi ad veterem illam 
Yocare; in qu^ ut dicere Antiochum audiebas^ non ii soli 
liumerantury qui Academici vocantur, Speusippus, Xeno. 
crates, Polemo, Grantor, ceterique, sed etiam PeripateticI 
veteres, quorum princ^ps Aristoteles, queio, excepto Fla* 
tone, baud scio an rect^ dixerim prindpemphilosophomm. 
De Fin. lib. v. c. 3. The Antiochus here alluded to, had 
been also the master of Varro. 

-f In quibus numerantincolumitatem, conservationimque 
^mniam parti^m, valetudinem, sensua integros, doloris ya- 
cuitatem, yires, pulcbritudinem, caeteritque generis ejus, 
dem: qnornm timiila sunt prima in animis, quajsi yirtufum 
igniculi et semina. ib« y. c. 7. 
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all tbeff books; in those Mrhich were prepared 
for popular iiustructimi^ and those which were 
reMTved for private use within the pale of the 
sect. There was indeed a difierence in the style ' 
of these writings^ for tihat of the commentaries 
was more exact than that of the e^Koterick books^ 
and this, sometimes created an appearance of dif- 
feitence in the doctrine. But it was x>nly an ap- 
pewanee/and the sense was commonly the same 
in bolltt Siich then b^ing thdr principles^ let 
us attend .to the* mode of reasoning adopted by 
the sect for the purpose of establishing the su^ 
periority which was claimed for them. 

Itis to be observed^ that all the sects thought 
it necessary to refer. their enquiries to one com- 
mon pcnnt. All appealed to nature in the first 
instance ; and all quarrelled afterwards about 
the interpretation of her will. To nature^ there^ 
fore^ looked also the old academicians ; and in 
order to discover the principles by which human 
life was. governed^ ^^y went back to its early 
stages. They were the^inventors of the mixim^ 

* De Summo PonOy quia duo genera Ubrorum sunt, unum 
popalariter scriptuiii, quod i^A/r^wv aj^Uabant ; altejrum 
Umatiu9) .quod in .commentariis reliquerunt ; non semper 
idem dicere videntur ; nee in summ& tamen ipsi aut varie* 
tas est ulla, apud hos quidem quos nominaTi, aut inter ip« 
«os dissentio^ De Fin. t. lib. c. d* 
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\fhich^ as we have just seed, was ftAoptedbytke 
Stoics, that the primary motive by which ani^ 
mals were goveraad, was selMove ; by this tbsgr 
were prompted to preserte tiieir existence, and 
to live in the manner niost agreeable to the dio* 
tates of nature.^ But it was evidmtlhst die 
same nature is not bortowed on every animaL 
In order, therefore, to ascerUin the ultimate ob^*^ 
jeet of human pursuits^ it was deemed neeessuy 
that aa enquiry should be previously made eon* 
cerning the peculiar constitution of the anuttal, 

NAN. 

Hence arose the characteristick doctime of 
die Old Academy. To this, therefore, Ptso 
steadily looks, and in the gmdua) ijid emitious 
maaner in which he makes his approaches to the 
conditicm of man, we see his anxiety, lest his 
conclusion should be exposed to the subsequent 
hazard of contradiction . 

There are animals constituted not as man is. 
Those indeed will also look to the rule of na* 
ture* but the object of their pursuit will be dif- 

* Ergo infttltuto Teterum, quo ^tttta Sli»iGi utantur, 
liinc ei4>iamu8 exordium. Omne animftl seipsmb dSigit ; et 
•isanl ac orltim est, id agit, ut 8e conwrret^ qu6i liie «l 
primm sd onmem vkaa tuetidatn app^titas 4 naturik datur, 
le ut coM^nret, atqii« ita sit affiectiinl, nt optima seeundihii 
Baturani affectom esse posrft. Die Fin. Mb. V. €. 9. 
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ferent fromihatoftnan: for, the end to be at* 
tained is adapted to the peculiarity of being 
trhieb difitinguishes one animal from another: 
Hiere are creatures either entirely destitute of 
«0iil» OTj at the utmost/endued with a very slender 
portion of h. Of these^ tiberefore^ the summum 
bomim is properly aiidcharaeteristically placed in 
tliebody. To this class belong the swine^ an im- 
pute aud detouring race ; and it has been aptly 
^onjeelttred^ that the gods, in their wisdom, put 
klo ^lem a low species of soul, that it might act 
on their bodies at a salt, and preserve them from 
pvitn^action.^ Somewhat more generous is dis- 
coterable in creatures above these ; and better 
indications of mind are to be perceived in lions, 
dogs^ «iid horses^ which may be said to exhibit 
certqift resemblances of virtue.f A similar rea- 
seqdiitig may be employed even concerning inani* 
mate things, trees, plants, and the like. Indeed, 
we commonly say, that they live, or that they 

* Etenim omnium rerum, quas creat natura, et tuetur, 
quae aut sine animo^ aut non multo secuR, earum summnm 
bonum in corpore est : ut non inscit8 illud dictum videa* 
tar IB Btte^ anifnam illi pecudi daiam pro sale, ne patresce- 
ret. De Fin. lib. V. c. 13. 

f Sunt etiam bestiae quedam, in <!faibus inest aliquid si- 
mile Tirtutis, at in leonibus, ut in canibus^ ut in equis^ in 
qiiibus non corpora sol^m, ut in suibus, sed etiam animo. 
rum aliqu^ ex partt motus quosdasn rtdemus. ib. c. 14^ , 
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die ; that they are old or young ; that the^ are 
vigorous or. weak ; and we bestow upon, them 
nvhat may be termed an education.^ These/Aere- 
fore have also their respective objects^ which are 
adapted to the peculiarity of nature belonging 
to each of them in its class of being : and this 
is so certain, that if the condition of any war>e to^ 
receive an alteration, a change of the object to 
be pursued must take place in proportion to the 
change of condition. Piso thiidcs this position 
of sufficient importance to be illustrated by an 
example. The culture of the vine is from with* 
out; nor would its own vegetative powers be o^ 
much avail, unless they were improved, a^d di- 
rected by the care of man. If then the vine 
could speak, and declare its own wis^ies con- 
cerning its actual condition, it would require 
just that treatment which the vine-dresser at pre- 
sent bestows upon it. But if we should sup- 
pose it to be suddenly endued with sense and 
appetite, and the power of motion, it would not 
be satisfied with this kind of treatment. It 
would no longer be subject to the absolute 

* Earum etiam rerum qu as terra gignit^ educatio qusedan 
et perfectio est, non dlssimilis animantium : itaque et vi- 
Tere vitem et mori dicimus ; arboremque et noTeUam, et 
Tetulam ; et vigere et senescere. Ex quo non est aUenum, 
ut animantibus, sic illis et apta quaeds^m ad naturam aptare^ 
etaliena. De Fin. lib. v. c. r4. 
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disposal : €^f the Tine-dreader^ but would have ^ 
higher object in tiefr^ and begin to feel a new 
cure of ib own^adapted to the preservation of its 
add^ facilities; In shorty it would now pro- 
vide for f ks^l^ not as a plants but as an animal. 
If we should suppose it to make yet another ac- 
quisition^ and to obtain a soul like that of man^ 
Its self-love would accompany its new property, 
and increase with its increasing^ value. Ye^, 
ev^n ila ikk case, the vine would not abandon 
all care of its: original nature^ notwithstsmding 
the great va^ue of theadditionj^ which had been 
made to it. Its principal attention, however^ 
would be wisely bestowed upon its recent and 
most precious endowment^ aiui it would esteem 
its mind more thfin all. the qualities which it be* 
ibre possessed. : The conclusion drawn from 
this example.. was therefore, that, in each stage 
of its condition, the general end would be the 
same; and the vine, would aim at the preserva- 
tion of itself. . The difference introduced would 
affect only the mode. in which the end was to be 
attained.* The primary recommendation of 
nature is still in force ; the change that takes 
place will consist in the application of the same 
original principle to the varying condition, and 

* SimiliB erit finif boni^ atque ant^a faerat, nee idem tk^ 
men. De Fin. lib. v. c. 14. 
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tile nearer and nearer approackes trbidi are 
made to exeellenee of being.* 

Since then it is thus ertabliahed^ that the Snm* 
mum Bonum of every creature is to be aceom« 
modated to its specifick nature^ and sinee those 
enquiries have been made with no other view 
than to discover the Summum Bonum of man ; 
it is necessary to enquire what his nature is^ and 
what are the inferences proper to be drawn from 
it. The first of these questions is trealled with 
most minuteness and peculiarity of manner by 
Varro; the second is answered witib most elo- 
quence by Cicero. 

Varro elaborately enquires into the composi* 
tion of man ; whether his parts be of similw or 
dissimilar kinds^ — of equals or unequal powers ; 
— ^whether the soul be of such predominance as 
to be capable of representing the body^ together 
with itself; — ^whether the body may make repri- 
sals^ and aspire to represent the soul also; — mA 
whether man may be said to be entire through 
the possession of either of these constituent 
portions of his natyre ? 

* Sic et extremum omniam appetendorum, atque duchim 
4 prima commendatione naturae, multis gradibus ascendit, 
lit ad summum perveniret : quod cumulatur ex integritate 
corporis, et ex mentis ratione perfect^* De Fin. lib. t. 
c. 14. 
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If Ibe quertioii be fint eonceniiiig the soul, 
whether tfais^ nngly eomidered^ may be called 
the entire man ; it will appear, that the soul is 
totbebody, what the horseman is to the horse ;f 
that it peiforms the office of a govemii^ and 

* Utrdm anima aola sit homo, ut - ita sit ei corpus tan- 
quam equas equiti, quaerendum putat. Eques euim nqn 
homo et equas, sed solus homo est ; ideo tamen eques di. 
dtnr, quid aliquo modo se habeat ad equum. Apud 
Avg. d« CIt. Dei, lib* ilx. c. 3. In the early times of th« 
R(»ia» lioguafe, eqtua seemt to have been used for the 
horse* In proof of this, A. Gellins quotes a passsige from 
Ennius, which some reciter had wrongly read in one of the 
theatres ; — 

Denique ri magni quadrupes equus^ atque elephanti 
Projieinnt sese— — — 
Thit^ it seemBy was heard with general spplsttie. One of 
the company, however, suspected the error; sindanap^ 
peal being afterwards made to an old and Taloable manuT 
script, equei was found to hare been the original word. 
Hence, equitatio and equitare meant also the movement 
•f die horse : and this is proved by a passage A'om Luci. 
Uui. A. GeU. lib. xvlll» c. §• The same passages maybe 
seen in the hist chapter of MaoEobini^s sixth bool(« The 
legend elegance of Y iigil did not prevent him frosi the o&. 
casional employnient of this word, in a sense more familiar 
SO antiquity. — 

Frcaa Pelethronii Lspiths, gyrosqne dedsre 
Impositi dorsO| ntf ne equUem doeuere sub arsftts 
Iniidtare solo, et gressas gtosMrare luperbos, 

Gearg* ill. 117. 
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directing power^ and therefore that the body is 
subject to its management^ and difierent from 
its nature. For the horseman^ notwithstanding 
his compound name^ is not both horse and man^ 
but is so called, because, from hisponticm and 
office, he has a certain relation to the horse. 
Again, if the question be, whether the body 
alone be the entire man, it will appear, that the 
body has only that relation to the soul, which 
the poculum has to the liquor contained in iL 
For though in the licence of poetry, or the lati- 
tude of common use, poculum be sometimes 
taken for the cup and liquor together, and 
sometimes for the liquor alone, exclusively of 
the cup ; yet, in the proper signification of the 
word, it stands for the cup alone ; and its name 
was derived from the capacity of containing It-* 
quor.* But> finally, if the question be, whether 
man be neither soul alone, nor body alone ; but 
whether, consisting of these two difierent parts, 
be be called by one coUeqtive name ; die an- 
swer must Jbe, that this is the true suppbsitiofi. 
For, when two horses are harnessed together, 
and draw the same carriage, we call them by 

* Non enim calix, et potio qvam eonitinet calix, simul 
dicitur poculum, sed csdix solus ; ideo tamen quod potioni 
continent sit accoramodatum. Apud Aug. Ciy. Dei, 
lib. xix. c. 3. 
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the -single term bigaB^ Nor is this applicable 
exclusively to the horse on the right hand^ or 
the horse on the left^ though each of them is a 
part of the biga&, and each has a certain relation 
to the other; but to both at once.* 

With this minute and laborious ingenuity did 
Varro establish the favourite maxim of the Old 
Academy^ that the term *'man'' was used to 
convey the notion of a being compounded of a 
body and a rational soul. But the inference- 
drawn by Cicero shews us the purpose for 
which the sect took these philosophical pains. 
It was cohcluded^ that^ being thus constituted^ 
man was obliged to act according to his twofold 
nature ; and consequently^ that^ in his search of 
happiness^ he 'was to pay a just attention to 
both parts of his composition. These therefore 
are stated by Piso to be of unequal value as 
to each other. But while he pronounces the 
body to be inferior to the soul, it is yet an 
essential part of man, and therefore not to be 
entirely disregarded. Though of less impor- 
tance, it is entitled to some attention ; — and, from 
that love of our being which is the primary ^ 

* Sicttt duos equos junctos higBg yocamus, quorum siye 
dexter sive sinister pars est bi^arum ; unum vero eorum 
quoquo modo se habeat ad aiterum, bigas non dicimus^ sed 
ambos simul. Apud Aug. Civ* Dei, Hb. xix. c. 3. 
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Impulse of human action^ we infer the dedke of 
nature herself, that the body be as iound ^nd 
perfect as possible, that all its futictiens be per- 
formed without imperfectioii, or ititerruptieik ; 
and that it be free from mutilation^ debility^ and 
disorder.* 

But if a certain attention appears to be thus 
necessary towards the preservation and welfare 
of the body^ the conclusion is much stronger con* 
cerning the condition of the aOul^ the supertot 
part of man. And this being sOj the argument 
will apply itself in a more peculiar manner to the 
mind; for this is the higfaert and most excellent 
part of the soul ; and in it are lodged the powers 
of reasra, science, and the virtues, and that sove- 
reign authoritjr^ by which the whole nature of 
man is govemed.f Yet neither ate the virtues 
equal among themselves^ though thus subsisting; 
together. There are two principal sorts; the 
one, voluntary ; the other, involuntary. Of tha 

♦ Opus est ea ralere et vigere, naturales motus nsAsque 
habere, ut nee absit quid eonim, nee egnim debilitatilmTe 
fit. De Fin. lib. v. t. If. 

+ Deinde id quoque Tidemus, et ita figuratum corpus, ut 
excellat aliis, aDimuroque ita constitutum, ut et sensibus 
iD9tfocttt8 sit, et habeat praestantiam mentis, cui tota 
hominis natora pareat; in qui sit mirabilis queedam vis 
raUonis, et cognitioais^ et scientiae, virtnt&mque onuUttnii 
Ibid. 
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latter tort, are memory^ docility^ luid those in* 
teed qualities^ wfai^h constitute genius. Bat of 
the fonner^ are the genuine and more lofty 
virtaes — ^prudence, tempei*MK5e, fortitude, jus- 
1ice> and otiiers connected with the»e.^ the 
conclusion therefore h, that man^ being impelled 
by self^ove to presetre and advance his nature^ 
and his ni^re being compounded in dienmnner 
here described^ he wilt deske the goods which 
belong to his component parts. But he will 
regulate this desire in such a manner as best 
accords with the relative dignity of each part. 
When he judges therefore eoneeniing his body 
ttid soul^ he will not neglect the former^ but 
will. decidedly prefer the latter. And of the 
soul itself he will prefi^r the most excellent part^ 
the mind. Of the virtues too> he will prefer 
the greater to the less. To the involuntary ones 
indeed he will pay a due regard ; but his chief 
esteem will be bestowed on those which are 
voluntary. In trutb^ these alone deserve the 

* Animi autem, et ejus animi partes, quae princeps est, 
quaeque mens nominatur^ plures sunt virtutes, sed duo 
prima genera ; unum earum, quae ingenerantiir suapte 
natur^, appellanturque non voluntariae ; alteram earam, 
que, in yoluntate positae, magis proprio nomine appellari 
Solent. De Fin. Lib. d. c. 13. 

Cc 
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name of virtuet, for thoy are ^ produce of 
reason; and reaioii ia tlie divinert part of 
man.^ 

ThU then is the trw doctrine of the Summuin 
Bonum. It is hi^ly dewraUe^ that a sohgect of 
so much importance should be understood by 
man as soon as he is bom v^ for Uius he would 
pursue the great object of life ^withoat loss of 
time^ and without a possibility of error.f But 
the proper designatipn of nature is at first 
hidd^i from us. We are content with the mere 
preservation of the body; and it is long before 
we arrive at the more important part of the 
knowledgethat is necessary for us. By degrees, 
however^ it is acquired; and in the actions of 
youths their love of praise, their feelings of 
shame^ and their pursuit of knowledge and those 

e Ita fi«t, ut s&itAi virtus corporis rirtutl anteponatnr, 
snimique rirhites nofi ToiantarinsTiiicaat virtates volunta. 
riae ; qaae fuidem ptopri^ yirtutes appellantur, multamque 
excellunt, quod ex ratione gignuntar; qnd. nihil est ia 
homine divinius. De Fin. Jib. v. c, IS, 

f Ciim igitur ea sit, quamexposiii, forma naturae; si, ut 
initio dixi, simul atque ortus esset, se quisque cognoscere 
jaditarique posset, quae vis et totius esset naturae et 
partinm singularum^ continu6 videret quid esset hoc quod 
quxrimus, omnium rerum, quas expetimus^ summum et 
nltimum; nee uUa in re peccare posset* ib. €• 15. 
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mgmnovBi objects which are tdapled to ^e 
growth and enlargemeot of the wami, we dk 
coTor those clemaits from which Yittae at 
IcBg^h arises.* It h the bttsniess of phikisoiibf 
to ciieriA and promote th^ opeaing desires of 
natoEe. Thef are the indieattoiis of reason^ — 
Aat god withm Qs ; md if prc^erlj Ibllowed^ 
Aey lead to hi^tness^ and discover to im that 
which we 8eek> — fbe ultimate good of man. The 
h^iimkigs of vtrtae therefore arise fi^m the 
capacitor of natare^ TUs is ^e oidy Amg which 
aiiefuraisfads HI tibe first instance. The product 
derived frmnrit is tiie meihe effisct of subseqoent 
art rf for virtue is to be conaidefed as an art» or 
acimice. It is indeed of more importance than 
otber arts or soiences ; hut it has this circimi** 
stasce m comnum wiUi ftem ; it is taught ; and 
mtmorj, reason^ and siintlar ^pialities^ must he 
pre-supposed^ as necessary to its existence ;— 

* Non sine camk^ eay^ quas dixl^ in pvem Tirtntmi; 
qaasi sdotillulas Tidemas, k ^nibus acceadi philosoplii 
ratio debet, ut earn, quasi Demn, ducem subseqnens, ad 
naturae penrenis^t extremam. De Fin. lib* y. c. 15* 

f Virtutem ipsam inchoarit ; nihil ampli&s. liaque 
nostrom est (quod nostrum dlco, artis est) ad ea principia^ 
qu» accepimus^ c<nisequentia exquirere, quo^d sit id^ 
quod Tolumus, ^fiectum. ib* c. ^l. 

Cc3 
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since vrhere learning is impracticable^ there 
virtue cannot be.* 

Of all the goods then which belong to the 
component parts of man^ this is the most pre- 
cious. It is the result of learnings and is formed 
by a gradual developement of the qualities of 
the mind^ and a skilful application of them to 
the discovery of the will of nature. It is indeed 
of a later date than the primary objects which 
nature desires. These existed when virtue was 
not yet formed. But virtue/ which is after- 
wards acquired^ takes a just ascendancy^ and 
wishes to possess them for its own sake. It 
desires itself also on the same account ; aiid it 
uses both itself and them for the purpose of 
complete happiness.f The conclusion arising 
therefore from this method of viewing the na^ 
ture of man was, that he leads an happy life^ 

* Hoc et de memori^ dixerim atque ratione, et, si quid 
tale est in homine. Sunt enim hsec et ante doctrinam ; 
sine his autem non potest «sse uUa doctrina; ac per' hoc 
nee virtus, quas utique discitur. Varro, apud Aug. Cir. 
Dei, lib. xix. c. 3. 

+ Quaproptcr eadem virtus^ id est, ars agendas ritas, 
ciiin acceperit prima naturas, quas sine illd. erant, sed 
tamen erant^ etiam quando eis doctrina adfauc deerat, 
omnia propter seipsam appetit, simulque etiam seipsam ;— 
onmibusque simul, et seipsa utitur eo fine, ut omnibus 
delectetur atque perfruatur. ib. c. 3. 
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wbo possesses yirtue^ and those goods of tUe 
body and mind without which virtue cannot 
exist. His life is more happy^ who to these adds 
others^ not essential to the subsistence of virtue^ 
namely^ beauty^ strength^ ^gility^ and other such 
qualities ; and the happiness of such a man will 
be in pr.oj^ortion to the number of these which 
he possesses. But the most hapjiy life is that of 
him who unites in himself all possible goodd 
both of body and mind.^ Hei^e then at length 
we find the true end and object of our existence. 
This is the summum bonum worthy to be desired 
by man. And this Piso affirms to be intended 
by the Pythian Apollo^ when he commands us 
to know ourselves. We must enquire into pur 
specifick nature^ ascertain the component parts 
of man^ and learn the relative value of each; 
for from this knowledge alone will result a life 
spent in the enjoyment of its proper objects.f 

* Haec ergo vita homilus, quas virtute et aliis animi et 
corporis bonis, sine qnibus virtus esse non potest, fruitnr, 
beata esse dicitur. Si Terd et aliis, sine quibus esse virtus 
potest, vel uUis vel pluribiis, be^itior. Si autem prorsus 
omnibus, ut nullum omnino bonum desit, vel animi vel 
corporis, beatissima. Varro, apud Aug. Civ. Dei,lib. xix. 
c. 3. 

f Jubet igitur nos Pythius Apollo nosCere nosmetipsos. 
Cognitio autem ha;c est una, ut vim nostri corporis ani. 
mique norimus, sequam^rque eam vitam qu« sebus ipsiil 
perfruatur. De Fin. lib. v. c. 10. 
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HimcTcr, one difficulty jictremsiMd. WUfe 
the old mcftdemkiim placed the ssmraism bo* 
irtim of mil tn the goodn of the sold and bod^ 
Ukm t<^ether, they wudied for nomf^trng 
fkrther, and were mwilling to foi^o the ad- 
vantage of external goods, relattoats^ firteads, 
neighboars, and their co«mtry at large. Tbiff 
felt however, that happiness must be exposed 
to great uncertainty and danger, if it were 
made to depeid on circumstances which ate 
removed from the person itself of man, and 
over which therefore he has not a gufficirat 
Control. ^ On this account, they placed exter- 
nal goods in a secondary class. Yet, while 
Ihey carefully abstained from calling these an 
essential and necessary part i)f the summum 
bocum, they declared them to be highly de- 
sirable on account of the pleasure and benefit 
which resulted from them, and referable, by 
analogy, to the goods of the first class« Nature 
herself makes us feel, that, when we discharge 
any of the outward offices of friendship, patriot^ 
ism, and the like, these are among the actions 
which are rightly performed. But all actions 
which are productive of this sort of approbation^ 

* Nee yero quisquam Summam Boaum assequi unqu^ia 
posset, 81 omnia ilia, quae sunt extra, quauquam expetenda, 
sttomto bono continerentur. De Fin, lib. v* e« 2^« 
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must sprii^irom Tiitue; and virtue was lately 
placed St the head of the goods of the first class 
10 which consisted the suromum bonum. The 
Wteraal goods have therefore a secret cpnneetion 
with those which have been already described; 
and if every right action in the latter^ is to be 
f talked under some one of the virtues hi the 
former class^ the goods of both have a certain 
correspondence^ and are^ by Ae will of nature, 
allied.* 

Thus then to the other parts of the Academick 
philosophy is added social attachment. Cicero 
describes it with much eloquence and feeling, f 

* Quo modo igitur, inq^uies, yerum esse poterit) omnia 
referri ad summum bonum, si amicitiae, si propinquitates, 
si reliqna externa summo bono non continentur ? Hkcride.^ 
licet radone ; quM ea, qne externa sunt, iis tuemur offi^ 
ciis, quae oriuntur i suo cujusqne genere virtntis. Nam et 
amici cultas, et parentis, et qui officio fungitur, in eo ipso 
prodest, quM, ita fungi officio, in rect^ factis est : quas sunt 
orta Tirtntibns; quae quidem sapientes sequuntttr, utentes 
tanquam duce natnr^. De Fin. lib. y. c. 24. 

f In omni auiem hoaesto, de quo loquimur, nihil est 
tam illastre, aec quod latiiks pateat, qniUn conjunetio inter 
homines homiaum, et quasi quaedam societas et commnoi- 
(iatio utilitatum, et ipsa earitsi generis humanl ; quae nata 
4 prifflo sattt, quo k procreatoribus nati diliguntur, et 
tota domu9 conjugio et stirpe conjungitur, serpit sensim 
for4s cognationibus prim urn, turn affinitatibusy delude ami- 
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Sprii^ng from tlie constitution of our itatiirei 
it prompts the affisction which binds the parents 
to each oth^, and to their oBspring. Biit^ not 
satisBed with these objects^ it gradually enlarges 
itself in all the tender offices of relationship^ 
affinity^ and friendship. The care of our neigh- 
bourhood is next in order< Hence the principle 
extends to our whole country^ ai^ to those 
states also which are connected with it by poli- 
tical alliance, and partake in its publick inte- 
rests. Finally, it becomes general, and em- 
braces the whole circle of nwakind. This 
might suffice; but Varro is unwilling that the 
principle should be restrained by any limits. 
He carries it through the mundane system, and 
makes it comprehend those benevolent gods 
also, who, from their aethereal abodes, are dis- 

citiis; p5st Ticinitatibus ; turn ciribus, et lis qui publici 
80Cii atque amici sunt; deind^ totius compleiu generis 
liumani. De Fin. lib. v. c. 23.— Mr. Pope expresses the 
Academick sentiment in some pleasing lines : — 

SelCloTe but senres the virtnous mind to wake, 
As the small pebble stirs the peaceful lAe. 
The centre mov?d, a circle straight succeeds ; 
Another still, and still another spreads : 
Friend, parent, neighbour, fivst it will embrace } 
His country next i and next, aU hnman race. ' 
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posdl to shed a friendly influence on fhe man of 
wisdom.* 

Such is the philosophy^ in fiiYOur of which 
Cicero has exerted his genius in one of the most 
Vahiable of his works. To assist the statement, 
occasional use has been made of the authority of 
Varro. But we are now arrived at that part of 
tiie'subject^ in which he must become our prin- 
cipal instructor.f To the view therefore of the 
existing sects^ let us add the promised account 
of all the possible ones. 

It is remarked by Augustin in his intro- 
duction of this subject^ that the enquiries of 
the men of nature concerning happiness^ were 
necessarily confined to the boundaries of nature 
itself.^ They looked to the component parts of 

♦ Sive in toto orbe, ut sunt gentes, quas ei iiocietas hu- 
mana conjungit ; sive in ipso mundo, qui censeturnomint 
Cceli et terras, sicut .esse dicunt Deos^ quos yolunt amicos 
mase homini sapienti. Apud Aug. Civ. Dei, lib. xix. c. 3. 

+ Yet the remains of his treatise De Philosophic are , 
scanty. They are contained in the three first (chapters of the 
19th book of Augustin's ^' City of God." I cannot quite 
agree with Augustin in his speedy dismissal of the subject, 
and wish he had gratified our curiosity by larger extracts. 

X Nee tamen eos, quamyis diversis errautes modis, na* 
tnrae limes Intantum ab itinere Teritatis deviare permisit, 
ut non alii in animo, alii in corpore, alii in utroque fine^ 
bonorum ponerent et malorum. Ciy. Dei, lib. xix. c. 1 

4 
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man, and either selected one of these is the 
object of their preference, or joined them to* 
gether. It has already appeared, that some 
placed the summum bonum in the body ; some 
m the mind; and others, in bolh. On this 
triple division therefore, Varro proceeded to 
found his calculation. It is observable^ that 
Carneades had not ventured to suppose m<Mretha9 
six simple, and three compound, modes, iu 
which philosophy might contemplate the sum* 
mum bonum. ^ But the number of sects ima* 
gined by Varro is no less than two hundred and 
eighty-eight, f Here however he stopped ; and 
his final opinion was, that the summum bp- 
niun could not be tau^t by more than that 
number of sects ; or, at least, that those which 
might be added, must have a reference to them, 

* Sex igitur hae sunt simplices de sammo boaornm malo. 
Tumque sententis : duae sine patrono, quatuor defensse. 
Junctae autem et duplices exposidones summi boni tres- 
omnia6 faerunt^ nee ver6 plures, si penit&s rerum natu. 
ram yideas, esse potuerunt. De Fin. lib. t* c. 8. Com* 
pare c. 6. 

+ Ex qu4 tripertiti velut generalium distributtone sec. 
tarum M. Varro in libro De Philosophic tarn multam dog. 
matum yarietatem dlligenter et subtlliter scrutatus advertit, 
ut ad cclxxxTiij sectas, non quae jam essent, sed qnae esse 
possent, adhibens qnasdam differentias, facillim^ penre* 
niret. Civ. Dei^ lib. xix. c. i; 
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and tberefore must belong to one of the former 
classes.* The mode in which he endeavoared 
to estoblish his position, was the following* 

It was first assumed, that virtue, or the art 
of life ( for this was the meaning of the term iti 
the school of the Old Academy), was not to be 
reckoned among the objects of primary desire. 
it was learnt like any other art, and was to be 
subsequently applied to the maaagement of 
those objects, as reason should suggest The 
objects therefore, to which the appetency of 
man may be supposed to carry him without the - 
help of any instruction, and by the force of 
nature alone, are four in number. First, Plea \ 
sure, ,which applies to the senses of the body. 
Secondly, Indolence, in its stricter meaning, or 
a freedom from bodily pain. Thirdly, the 
former objects, or positive and negative plea- 
sure, in conjunction ; to both of which, thus 
considered, £picurus applied the single term of 
pleasure. Fourthly, the primary objects of 
nature understood in a large sense, comprehend- 
ing the former objects, and adding others to 
them, such as the integrity of the body and its 
parts, its general health and due conservation, 
and the exercise of the mind in a greater or less 

* Si qu« aliae possent similiter adjici. Civ. Deiy lib. xix. 
c. 2. 
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degree, according to the proportion of ability 
in every man.* In relation therefore to these 
objects we must now consider virtue, concerning 
which a reservation was originally made : and 
the first difference of opinion will begin on the 
question. Whether virtue, acquired at a later 
time, is to be considered as inferior, or superior, 
ta each of the four classes of objects before enu- 
rated; or whether it is to be connected with 
them on a footing of mere equality ? If it is 
inferior, it will be acquired for the sake of the 
former objects, «.nd be treated in subserviency 
to them. If superior, the objects will be pos^ 
sessed, not so much for their own sake, as for 
the sake of virtue; and virtue, last in time, 
will be first in importance. If it is only equal 
with the objects, each will be possessed not 
for the sake of the other, but on account of 
its own value. Now, pleasure is the first of 
the four classes. Virtue may therefore be con- 

^Quatuor esse quaedam, que homines sine magistro^ 
sine uUo doctrinae adminiculo, sine industri^ yel arte yi- 
vendi, quae Virtus dicitur, et proculdubio disci tur, yelut 
naturaliter appetunt : aut Voluptatem, qu^ delectabilit^r 
moyetur corporis sensus : aut Quietem, qui fit at nullam 
molestiam corporis quisque patiatur ; aut utramque, quam 
tamen uno nomine Voluptatis Epicurus appellat : aut unl* 
versaliter prima naturas, in quibus et haec sunt et alia* 
Ciy, Dei, lib. xix. c. 1. 
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sidered in the three modes here mentioned^ as 
inferior, superior, or equal, to pleasure. But if 
so, it may be considered in the same manner 
with respect to each of the remaining classes, — 
indolence, positive and negative pleasure to- 
gether, and the primary objects of naturp gene- 
rally understood. From the four classes then^ 
capable of being considered, each of them in 
three modes, results the number twelve. Accor- 
dingly, this is the number of sects obtained in 
the first stage, from a comparison of virtue 
which is subsequently attained, with the natural 
objects which may be primarily desired.* 

But this number will at once be doubled, if 
we suppose a single difference of opinion con- 
cerning the principle on which each of the 
twelve sects is to be followed. Some men 
adopt a particular mode of philosophy for their 
own sakes ; and look no farther than to the 
personal pleasure or advantage to be derived 
from the profession of it. But some philosophize 
with more liberality. These embrace the social 

* Haec igitur quatuor, id est, Toluptas, quies, utrumque, 
prima naturae, ita sunt in nobis, ut yel yirtus, quampostea 
doctrina inserit, propter haec appeteoda sit; aut ista 
propter yirtutem, aut utraque propter seipsa. Ac per 
hoc fiunt duodecim sectae : per hanc enim rationem sin- 
gular triplicantur. Civ. Dei, lib. xix. c. 1. 
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principle ; and in tbeir cboice of a scbool endea- 
vour to benefit others together with themselves. 
Each of the sect$ then, ahneadj nipposed, may 
be followed on the first, or second of these 
prineiples; and if twelve are of one opinion, 
twelve may be of another. And thus are 
twenty-four sects obtained,^ 

A nmilar increase will arise from the cer- 
tainty or tiie ODcertainty attributed to the 
cpinions thus supposed. The Stoics attached 
an absolute certainty to their maxim, that the 
proper and only happiness of man was to be 
found in the honestum. In this tiberefore tbejr 
firmly and unalterably pecnsted, o» aecount of 
the undeniable truth and security which was 
supposed to belong to it. Nor were the doc-^ 
frines of the Old Academy without a similar 
confidence as to fiie great object of bumam life. 
Speculations concemnig God and the soul 
might be remote and doubtful ; but no hen* 
tation was coi^essed on the ends of good and 
evil.f On the other hand, the New Academi* 

* Quocirca daodecim sant eoram, qui propter se tan* 
fammodo nnamquamque tenendam putant ; et alia? duo. 
decim eorum^ qui ncm solum propter se sic Tel sic pluloso^ 
pbandum esse decernunt ; sed etiam propter alios. Cir. 
Dei, lib. xix. c. I, 

i De bononira aiitem, et i contrario malorum finibus 
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disclaimed all positive determination on 
tiliis and other subjects. With them^ nothing 
was certain. Though they still professed the 
pursuit of truths if by any means^ it might be 
found ; yet the utmost assent to which they suf- 
fered themselves to be carried^ was that which 
was extorted from them by the force of probabi- 
lity or verisimilitude. They followed truth 
therefore as if it were real : they held it as only 
apparent ; and supposed that^ after the keenest 
pursuit, the best-founded philosophy could pre- 
tend to nothing more tiian the resemblance of 
truth. Hence it follows^ that the twenty-four 
sects^ lately obtained^ may be chosen on the 

negant ullo modo esse dabitatidam, et lumc inter se et 
novos Academicos affirmant esse distantiam. ib. c. 3. This 
at least is the representation of Antiochns, from whom 
Varro learnt his philosophy. Augustin observes^ that 
Cicero speaks of him rather as a Stoick than an Old Acade. 
mician. It appea^rs indeed, that thaugh nominally of the 
New Academy, he adopted at pleasure the opinions of other 
sects^ and aimed at the establishment of a Syncretism :— - 
Is alii vii incedendum ratus, son oppugnandas, sed com 
Academii conciliandas reliquasseetas esse statuit ; ideoque 
Sto'icam sectam in Academiam transtulit, ciim Stoicum 
praeceptorem habnisset. Unde veteris Academis pladta 
revocando, conspirare ea cam Stoicis et Peripateticis cen. 
snit. Brucker. Hist. Philos. For. 1. part. post. lib. ii. 
c. 6. s. 4. 4 7. 
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first or second of these principles. The maxiiiis 
of each sect may be regarded as certain, or un- 
certain : and if twentf-four are of one opinion, 
twenty -four may be of the other. And thus are 
fortjTeight sects created.* 

But another increase will arise from a differ- 
ence of opinion concerning the philosophick 
dress, in which die sects may choose to main- 
tain their opinions. The sect, remarkable aboYC 
all others for its outward appearance, was that 
of the Cynics. Antisthenes, its founder, was a 
scholar of Socrates, and had often heard him 
pour his happy ridicule on the affected finery of 
the Sophists whom he delighted to expose. But, 
either misled by the rigour which he imputed to 
his master, or urged by persona) vanityf to a 
singularity of invention, he struck out a mode 
of dress at once new and revolting. The pallium 
alone was his covering ;| and that was squalid. 

* Viginti-quatuor ergo fiunt per eos, qui eas (sectas) 
velut certas propter yeritatem; et aliae viginti.qaatuor, 
per eos qui easdem, qnamyis incertas, propter verisimili. 
tudinem seqoendas putant. Ciy. Dei, lib. xix. c. 1. 

+ ^lian says indeed, that Socrates was displeased with 
him, and ridiculed his affected rags ; — ro ht^^cjyos liMzt^ 
^^of. lib. ix. c. 35. — It is Laertins who tells the well- 
known story of Socrates discovering the vanity of Antis. 
thenes through the holes of his pallium ; in yit. Antisth. 

t The pallium is thus described by Tertullian : — Ex. 
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H« btati was loog; and all the fiirniture of 
his person was a pouch, in which he carried his 
scraps^ and a stick> which served the double 
pi«p9se^f «i«pporti«^ his steps^ and of bestow- 
ing an oceasionai chastisement on a nc^g^nt 
or refractory hearer. Me walked about, adi«* 
gustful picture of philosophy turned beggar, 
and ambition clothed in voluntary wr^tched- 
nes3. No other sect would submit to the use of 
one loose gsurment which was to serve 4he body 
withotrt *e aid of any more clothing, Tha 
very Stoics, the solemn imitators of the Cynics^ 
refused to acquiesce in this point. While they 
aped Antisthenes in the rigour of his doctrine, 
they revolted from his dress, and added a 

triasecus habitus et ipse quadrangulus ; ab ,utroqiie late« 
rum regestus, «t cenricibtts mrcumstrictas^ in fibulse morsu 
humeris acquiescebat. (De Pallio, c. 1.) He preferred it 
to the to^ja^ aad wore it pn account of its superior ease 
aad eomrenieQCe ;— palUo aihil e^qpeditius, etiam si duplex, 
quod GrasteHs. Moca nusquam vestiendo ciUn ponitur: 
quippe t&t^ molido ejus operire est solutim* Id ex uno 
circniiiqeota licet, equidem nu^quam inhomano ; ita omnia 
boinints sinuil centegtt. ib. c. B. ^In i}As^ however, there 
seems to hasre been some enthusiasm. It must have re« 
quired mnae courafge too, on account of the dislit^e whicli 
was siiewn to this dress at Carthage. But the pallium Md 
fiiilen Into general 4i8Credk before that time. Tljfc; 
71$t oration of THo Chrysostom is emploj^i^d in ea» 
Dd 
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tunick, which was wowi within the pallium.^ 

quiring, why the philosophers were followed' by mobs who 
laughed at them, and plucked their pallium, while artisans 
wearing the di-esses of their trades, walked the streets 
vithont disturbance. The owl, it seems, was at first foU 
lowed by the small birds through mere admiration of her 
wisdom. So was Diogenes by the people. . But now no. 
thing remains except the wings, the eyes, anfl the beak of 
the philosophical owl ; and hence the contempt expressed 
by the people : — ^i^an ly.otr*s mt yixv roXu» «%« rm £w)cp«Titf 
wxi Aioyivef ro ^ ^f ov«y, voXXh Itofuv opattms Buau rf^is aaii^eurm 

the dress of Antisthenes, see Brucker, Hbt. Philos. Per. !• 
part. post. lib. ii. c. 8. § 2. 

* Habitus Cynicorum eo tant^m a reliquorum philoso. 
phorum habitu distabat, quod hi tunicam sub pallia- noo 
gestaront ; reltqui omnes gestarent. Ide& JuTenalis, qui 
sectam Cynicam k Sto'ici parum diversam, quod ad dog. 
mata rideret esse, dixit : 

. Sto'ica dogmata tantdm 



A Cynicis tunicd distantia. - 



qu6d Stoici cum tunicis sub pallio ambiilareiit, Cynici 
Terd ax^ruvis essent. Salmas. in Vit. M. Antonin. Hist* 
Atig. c. 2. — In a note on the same chapter, Casaubon 
•ays : Fuere •t propriae singularum sectarum nbtx, pro^^ 
pria gestamina. But it is not eaisy to make them out. The 
distinguishing marks of the Cynics and Stoics have just 
been noticed. The Epicureans probably followed the 
Cyrenaicks ; and the studied elegance of Aristippus, their 
leader, is well known : — Cultui corporis et elegantiae atque 
decori quim maxime studebat, says Brucker. The Old 
Academy, and perhaps the New, preserTed^ probably fof 

4 
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Hence it probably is^ that^ in this part of his 
argument^ Varro considers the Cynics on <me. 
nide^ and all other philosophers in opposition 
to them. Those therefwe who follow the 
opinions of the forty-eight sects last obtained^ 
may profess their philosophy in the Cynick 
habits or in some dress added to the pallium by 
the other schools. But if forty-height are of one 
opinion^ forty-eight may be of another. And 
thus are formed ninety-six sects.* 

the most part, the manner of Plato, whose dress va» 
grave and unostentatious ; for we cannot suppose that the 
Peripateticks themselves would adopt the extravagancies 
of Aristotle. jElian gives an account of the quarrel be. 
tween him and Plato, which was occasioned in great mea. 
sure by the important article of the philosophical dress« 
Aristotle, it seems, was violently inclined to be a coxcomb I 
His clothes (ts'Ovts^ perhaps the outer and body garment) 
were affectedly fine. So were his sandals. He cropped 
his hair, and took a strange pride in Wearing a number of 
rings. He was a great talker ; and a great quizzer too ! — 
xai (AUKta. Si ris %it otvrn m^t to 'a^oa-ufrov* xott axMtfof s'^fxvXtXr 
XaKavros xanr/o^H xati ecvrn rov r^ovot avrn, lib. lii. c. 19, 
If Plato, who disapprove^ of these manners, indulged some 
finery about his house, perhaps he drew some excuse from 
the example of Socrates, who is said to have been some, 
what curious about the neatness of his small dwelling, his 
low coucb^ and his domestick slippers, ib. lib. iv. c. 11. 

* Unamquamque istarum quadraginta-octo sectaruiii 
potest qiiisque sequi habitu caeterorum philosophoruni, 

D D 3 
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Tlict^wmiiilsinothferincrfeAic; Miditistlie 
Ia«t, It tw» a faVowite practice With flone trf 
the moiJt eminent fihilo^i^^ers to Write treatises 
for the giiidaaoe ef the puhlict conduct of 
athers; hut to choo« a life 6f retircmttil for 
themselves. CSccro points out this di«positi0n 
in Aristotle and Theophrasfcus ; and foHovi it 
with no small praise. Each of fliem had en- 
quired intx) the true liature and cmistitution of a 
republick^ the duties of those who possessed the 
highest stations in it, and the particular con- 
junctures in which the skill of government 
might best be applied, in order to direct the 
current of events as circumstances might require. 
Yet a life spent in quiet, and devoted to con-r 
templativie knowledge, was pronounced by both 
to be most worthy of the man of wisdom . Indeed, 
it was supposed to have something divine in it, 
and to approach, nearer than any other mode of 
life, to that of the gods.* It appears therefore, 

it^mque potest alius habitu Cyiiicorum. Ex hsLc etiam 
differentia duplicantnr, et nonaginta-seit Hunt. Cir. Dei, 
lib. xix. c. I. 

* Ciimque uterque eorum docuisset, qualem in republic^ 
principem esse conveniret ; pluribns praeterei ci!lm scrip- 
sisset, qui esset optimus teipublicae status : hoc ampliiis 
Theophrastus, quas esnent in republic^ inclinationes reruxa 
et momenta temporum, quibus esset moderandum utcun- 
que res postularet^ Yitse autem deg^uds ratio maxim^ 
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tliat though gome might apply themselves to the 
administration of publick affairs^ Mrhile they 
maintained the opinioiis of their ^e^ts; and 
though some might divide their time between 
the pursuit of philosophy and thf» calls of buni- 
ness^ (both virhich cases were lUficiently com- 
mon^) yet there were others^ who^ amidst an 
adher^ce to their sect^ chose to persist in an in- 
dulgence of literary retirement and philpsophick 
contemplation. Hepce the secte^ lately supposed^ 
are capable of being followed in each of thft three 
modes^ retirement^ activity^ or a mixture of both ; 
and consequently^ from the multiplication of 
their suras^ or ninety-sisby three^ is obtained the 
total sum of two hundred and eighty-eight : and 
this is the number of sects which it was oHgi- 
ually proposed to discover.* 

quidem illis placuit quieta, in contemplatione et cognitione 
posita rerum ; quae qiiia Deormn ?rat Titas simillima^ sapi- 
ente yisa est dlgnissima. D^ Fia. lib. t. c. 4. 

* Deaique, quia earum siugulas qnasque ita tueri l^omi. 
nes pofsuot atque sectart, ut $iut otio^am diligaat Titam, 
sicnt hi qui taatammodd studiis doctriaae vacare yolaerunt^ 
aut negotiosam^ sicut hi, qui cum philosopharentur, tamen 
adffiiBistratione reipnblic^i regendisque rebus hum^is<)C* 
cupatissimi fuerunt ;<^aut ex utroque geu^re temper^iUQ^ 
Bicut hi quipartim erudito otio, partim nece»ai'io negotio, 
AlternantiaTitae suas tempora tribufirunt ; propter hs^sdi^e- 
rentias potest etiam triplicari numerns iste sectaruin^ et a4 
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But this number, the creature of Tarro's 
fancy, is presently destroyed, with the same 
facility with which it had been formed. Indeed, 
he does not apply the same principle of reduc- 
tion to all the sects thus supposed. Some he 
treats as haying no substantial foundation on 
which to place a diflFerence of opinion concern- 
ing happiness. With the rest he argues as sects 
legitimately formed. Yet the opinions of these 
also he proves to be incompetent to the object 
proposed ; and comparing them with his own, 
he finally establishes the philosophy of the Old 
Academy, as that which alone would reward the 
pursuit of a wise man intent on the discovery of 
the summum bonum. 

His principle of reduction is drawn from the 
final purpose of Philosophy. The only worthy 
and sufficient object, for which we philosophize;, 

ducentas, octoginta-octo perdad. Ciy. Dei, lib. xix. c. 1. 
After " Tolnenint" in the aboTe passage, Augnstin adds, 
^^ atque yaluerunt." This, and other such jingles, would 
betray him (for he is unhappily fond of these contriyances) 
eten if we had not his own confession, that he hi|8 clothed 
the arguments of V arro in his own language : — Haec de 
Varronis libro quant iim potui, breyit^r ac dilncid^ posui, 
sententias ejus meus explicans yerbis. ib. This custom was 
indeed too prey alent among the early Christian writers, and 
giyes to their criticisms a laxity which a just taste must 
^qdemn. 
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is happiness. But that which causes happiness^ 
h the end itself of good. It is necessary there* 
fore to the legitimate existence of a philosophi- 
cal sect^ that it -pursue some object which it 
believes to be the very end of good; and it is 
iluther necessary^ that this should be separate 
and distinct from any supposed end of good 
which is pursued by other sects.* If this fun- 
damental rule is applied to the increase last 
obtained^ we shall find^ that> when the question 
is only concerning the preference to be given to 
contemplative retirement^ or publick activity^ 
or a mixture of both^ the principal point is 
omitted : for here the dispute is not concerning 
the very end of good^ but whether the pursuit 
of it be facilitated by one of the three modes 
more than by the others.f Happiness is the 

* Neque enim existimat ullam philosophise sectam esse 
iicendam, quas iion eo distet k caeteris, quod diversos 
jhabeat fines bonorum et malornm; quaiidoquidem nulla 
•St homini causa philosophandl, nisi nt beatus sit. Quod 
Autem beatum facit, ipse est finis boni. Nulla est igitur 
causa philosophandi, nisi finis boni. Quamobrem, <(uae 
nulluita boni finem sectatur, nulla philosophise secta dicenda 
est. Civ. 'Dei, lib. xix. c. 1. 

+ In tribus quoque illis Titae generibus, uno scilicet non 

segnitefj sed in contemplatione vel inquisitione yeritatis 

etioso, altero in gerendis rebus humanis negotioso, tertio 

utroque genera temperato, cum quaeritur quid horum 
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ead of good; but that which is adopted 
only as prepaiative of the end of good^ can^ 
Bot he the ei!kd itself. Accordingly^ though 
tech of the three modes may be preferred by 
various persons^ all of these will still be obliged 
to search farther for the end of good^ which 
lies bgrond the modes. The differeaee Aere-* 
fore which ha« been created by the modes is 
not sufficiently substantial for the proper fottB"* 
dation of philosophical sects. They are e^nse-^ 
quently disallowed. The total number loses 
two*thirds at once^ and is reduced to ninety-six.* 
If a similar reasoning is employed on the 
Cynick addition^ the result will be similar. For 
in this case also^ the question is not concerning 
the aid itself of good ; it applies only to the 
external appearance of those who pursue it. 
But a distinction thus unsubstantial can be of 
no avail towards the attainment of happiness. 
The habit of Antisthenes must therefore be dis- 
regarded : for pot only does it not necessarily 

sit potiiis eligendum, non finb boni habet controyersiam, 
led quid horum trium difficultatem Tel facilitatem afferat 
ad conseqntndum ye\ retinendnm finem boai; id in isH 
quaeftione Tersatur. Civ. Dei, lib, xix. c. ?. 

* Nam remote illo tripertito genere vitae, duap partes 
Ji^japiiamen d^trahuntur, et sectas nQnagiQta.se2( remanent. 
lb. c. 3. 
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lead to the final good of man^ but it has never 
bad tbe power of ensuring even an unifarixihy 
of opinion concerning it.* , The truth is^ that 
philosophick principles^ discordant with one an- 
0&AV^ have frequently been maintained amidst 
the assumption of the same common habit 
And on the other hand^ the habit has also 
served to give an outward distinction froin 
ether sects^ whafi a genuine difference of opinion 
4S0uld hardly be pleaded.f It follows therefore, 
that the increase occasioned by the Cynick 
claims^ must also be disallowed. Hence^ from 
Uie number which lately remained^ one half is 
taken away ; and forty-eight sects are leit;.| 

Liable to the same objection is the increase 
mluiein favour of tbe New Academy. For in the 
dispute between the followers of that school, 

* Denique fuernnt, qai c^m diyersa sequerentur bona 
finalia^aliiTirtutem, alii Yoluptatem; enndemtamenhabitum 
«t consuetudinem tenebant, ex quo Cynici appellabantur. 
Civ. Dei, lib. xix. c, 1. 

t Ita illud, quicquid est, unde philosophi Cynici discer. 
Buntur a eaeteris, ad ehgendum ac tenendum bonum, qup 
beati fierent, utique nil yalebat. Nam si aliquid ad hoc 
interesset, ' profecto idem habitus eundem finem sequl 
cogeret, et diversus habitus eundem sequl finem non sine- 
ret, ib. 

X Remote vero differentia ex Cynicis addit^, ad dimit 
dium re4igantur, et quadraginta-o«to fiunt. ib, c. 2. 
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and other philosophers^ the end of good has^no 
place. The question is only, whether the ob- 
ject of pursuit be certain, or uncertain, whether 
it be discoverable by the force of philosophy^ 
and whether man attain the substance, or only 
the resemblance of truth.* But in this case 
also is a difference of too shadowy a kind to 
justify the separate establishment of a sect. The 
nature of the Summum Bonum lies beyond the 
matter in debate ; for all the anxiety of the dis- 
putants is wasted on the circumstances of the 
question, on the apparent, or the actual, ejdst**^ 
ience of good. The pretensions of the New Aca-^ 
demicians must therefore be also rejected ; and 
of the number to which we lately fell, one half 
will be lost. And thus twenty-four sects wiR 
jcmam.y 

But these will be liable to a similar reduc- 
tion ; the debate concerning the social life of a 
philosopher being equs^Uy remote from the prin-^ 

* Item ciim qnaeritar de Academkis noTis, qaibns in. 
certa sunt omnia, utriUm ita sint res habendae, in qnibu$ 
philosophandum est, an sicnt aliis philosophis placuit, cer. 
tas eas habere debemus ; non qnaeritnr qaid in boni fine 
sectandnm sit, sed de ipsins boni veritate, quod videtur 
sectandam, ntrum sit, necne, dubitandum. Ciy. Dei, lib. 
xix. c. 1. 

+ Conferamus etiam quod ex Academicis novis adhibi. 
turn* est, rursus dimidia pan remanet, id est, vigintr* 
qoatuor. ib. c, 2, 
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cipal subject^ with the academick uncertainty. 
For neither in this case is the question concern- 
ing the end of good ; but whether^ in the pur- 
suit of it, we shall confine our views to ourselves, 
4)r extend them to others.* But a difference con- 
cerning the mere participation of good, is not a 
difference concerning good itself. The increase 
therefore which was obtained by it, cannot be 
allowed; and the twenty-four sects must be 
reduced to twelve, f 

Against these, however, the same objection 
cannot be urged. They have a right to be con- 
sidered as sects ; and there may be patrons of 
each. Pleasure, freedom from pain, a con- 
junction of both, and the primary goods of 
nature, may be viewed in connection with virtue. 
Each of the classes may be treated as superior, 
inferior, or equal to it; and all these opinions 

* Cikm ergo quseritur de social! vit^, utrum sit tenonda 
sapienti ut Summum Bonum, quo fit homo beatiis, ita velit 
et curet amici sui, quem^dmodum suum, an suae tan turn. 
]Dod6 beatitudinis causi faciat quicquid facit ; non de ipso 
sumnio bono quaestio est, sed de assumendo, rel non assu. 
men do socio ad hujus participationem boni, propter se. 
ipsum, sed propter enndem socium, ut ejus bono ita gau'. 
deat, sicnt gaudet suo. Civ. Dei, lib. xix. c. 1. 

+ De social! quoque yiti quod accesserat, similiter aufe. 
ratur, eidnodecim sunt reliquae, quas ista differentia, ut vi. 
ginti.quatuor fierent, duplicayerat* ib. c. 2 
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will be entitled respectively to the substantial 
character of philosophy.* In the cxamiaatioii 
of their merits^ therefore, a different method is to 
be adopted. All the sects professing these opi- 
nion^being allowed to be genuine, it is enquired, 
which has the right of priority; and the palm 
is given by Varro to that which joins the supe- 
riority of virtue with the primary goods of 
nature. In order to establish this decinon^ the 
four original classes are fir^t compared. But 
three are pronounced ineompet^it, in compari- 
son of the other ; for pleasure is involved in the 
primary good^ of nature; and so h freedom 
from pain. Nor will the union of both estab- 
lish the claim of the third class ; for this is stiU 
exceeded in value by the fourth, which, as has 
already appeared> comprehends in itself the 
goods of all the former classes, and brings the 
beneficial addition of many particulars, which 
Uiey do not contain .f Here then the objectiop 

^ De hts ergo ditodecim nihil dici potest^ cur sect^s noo 
sint habendap. Civ. Dei, lib. xix. c. 2. 

+ Ex illis autem f uataor rebus Varro tres tollit| volup* 
iafcem scilicet et quietem, et utruinqiae; nooi^uddeas im- 
|Krobet, Bed qu6d primigeida ilia naturr et volf^tatem in 
ffe habeant et quietem. Quid ergp opus est ex bis duabas 
tria quaedam fa^cere, duo scilicet, c jun siglUatim appetautar 
Toluptas et quies ; et tertiuja, c&m ambe simui } qi»a^do. 
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n Made to die three irst cImmm^ Bot as likcgr mie 
cfNisidered in ttieir natures^ but in their defi- 
eieMy of proyision. They do not extend them* 
selves far enough in the region of good; and 
the prima natnne are prefi^red^ because the 
cla«8 tdiich they compose is more c<miprehaoi«« 
iHve in its objects, und therefore more largely 
conducive to the welfare of man. Haice too 
it appears^ that, of the three modes in which the 
four classes were consklered, that is to be pre* 
ferred which asserts the superiority of virtue* 
For to subject virtue to either of the classes, is 
to reverse the order of nature which is estab- 
lished in the constitution of man, und which 
has been already described. To attribute to 
her a mete equality with either of them, is to 
withhold from her that command which is 
justly due to her superior value. It remains 
then, that virtue govern the class with which 
jshe is conaected, and that diis be also the class 
of primary importance. 

From all these considerations it follows, 
th^ the philosophy which alone is worthy 
to be pursued by the wise man, terminates 
in the junction of the fourth class with the 
first mode; or, in the terms of the argu- 

qaidem prfma naturae, et ipsas, et praeter ipsas, alia multa 
aontineant ? Civ. Del, lib. xix. c. ^« 
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ment^ that the Summum Bontim consists in tiie 
prima natures^ and the superiority of Virtue. 
Indeed^ it is allowed^ that the primary goods of 
nature^ which are thus subjected to virtue, are 
desirable in the first instance on their own ac-* 
count. But when they become connected with 
virtue, which, though of subsequent acquire-- 
ment, is of prior importance, they fall under her 
application and control: for Virtue alone is 
capable of using both itself and all other things 
for the purposes of happiness.^ 

Sufficient enquiry has now been made into 
the nature of the antient systems of philosophy 
concerning the Summum Bonum ; and it appears, 
how ineffectual were the attempts of reason and 
genius united, to discover that which Revelation 
alone can teach, — ^the proper end of our being. 
For the completion of the subject therefore, it 
will be only necessary to add a few observations 
arising from the doctrines which have been 
reviewed. 

1. Concerning the sect which was first no- 
ticed, it may be of importance to remark the 
involuntary testimony which it bears to a greats 

* Omnium autem bonorum vel animi yel corporis, nihil 
sibi Virtus omnino praeponit. Haec enim bene utitur et 
leipsa, et caeteris, quae hominem faciunt beatum, bonis. 
Civ. Dei, lib. xix. c^ 3. 
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and standing truth, viz. that in the nature of 
things, right principles have a genuine ascent 
dancy of character, and that Vice itself is com- 
pelled to horrow the aid of Virtue for its own 
support. The votaries of pleasure dared not to 
propose their philosophy in its own licentious 
nakedness. They courted the sanction of some^ 
thing more dignified; and it is well observed 
by Cicero, that when Torquatus talked of the 
virtues, and their connection with the summum 
foonum of Epicurus, his voice was raised, and all 
his gestures shewed his internal feeling of their 
iuperior value. The connection however was 
equally degrading to virtue, and unavailing to 
Epicurus. While Cato felt, that to join plea- 
sure with virtue was to thrust an harbt into the 
society of matrons/ he strongly exposed the 
real and only purpose of such a philosophy, and 
the insignificance of its end, when compared 
with the labour employed in the pursuit of it, 
Epicurus claimed the possession of wisdom ; 
«id in the pride of physical enquiry, ranged 
through the heavens and the earth, the air and 
the sea, and formed a comprehensive system of 
nature. But what was the purpose of all this 

* Quid enim necesie est^ tanquam meretricem in matro- 
ttamm eoetnm, sic voluptatem in virtutum conciiium addu. 
cerei D« Fin. lili. ii. c. 4. 
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pliilosophical labour ? -The stteitiiiieiit of pittu 
sure! Xerxes astonished the ivorld with his 
warlike preparations. He j oined the sheras of Ihe 
Hellespont^ and dugtikrough Athos. He Mmlked 
the seas, and navigated the land. If it had 
been asked of Xerxes^ vrhy he burst ifMHi 
Greece with so mighty a force*? with equai 
reason might he have answered, to fetch bimc^ 
from Hymettus!* 

3. On the second of these sects wte may le^ 
mark, what errors await virtue itself, when die 
exercise of it is left to the mare direction of 
nature ! It is the distinguishing ^xeeHence of 
Christianity, that it brings us to Qtm tiiwrntgh 
the acknowledgment of our natural fraiSty;, asA 
teaches a reliance on Heaven through a distrust 
of ourselves, While it elevates liie sonl, k 

* Ut, si Xerxes, Cum tantis dassibus, tantisque eqiie^^ 
tribus *et pedestribus copiis, Hellesponto juncto, Athone 
petfosso, maria ambalavisset, terramque navig&sset, si cum 
tanto impcitu in Grasciam renisset, oausan c^s qmis ax eo 
qassferet tantamm copianiin tantiqiie belli, mel se auferre 
ex Hymetto Toliiisse -dice ret, eerie siae camtk Tideretsr 
tanta conatus ; sic nos sapientem, pluribtts ^et ^raTissimis 
artibus atque virtutibiis instructum et ornatam, non, at 
ilium, maria pedibiis peragrantem, classibus montes, sed 
omne ceeliKD totamque cum uniyerso mari terram mente 
complexum, voluptatem petere si dicemus, (HtoUis ^ocmi^ 
dicemus tanta molitum. De Fin. lib. u. c 34. 
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lowers the passions. While i^ dignifies ths 
eharaoter^ it extin^ishes self-opinioQ^ an4 
makes humility the basis of duty. The Qi^ij^imi 
of the Stoiek were indeed superior to tbosp of 
the ^icurean ; bi|t he grew in arrx^gftue^ as hfi 
improved in doctrine. He looked to no supe- 
rior beings but drew his* virtue fjrom the ppwPf^ 
(^ his independent nature. He was cpmplet/ely 
wise in himself; and^ in his own estims^ticmj 
became his own god.^ 

3. Fron) the principles of the Old A:<^a4l6my 
results a conclusion equally revolting^ or 
equally unsatisfactory. The Peripat^tiek w^ 
ready to proclaim with the Stoipk^ that mt^Uir 
geiice and suction are Ihfi two distinguishing 
Ibatures of man^ mi that he may be termed n 
mortal ddty.f Varro too^ like E^ii^onis^ hM 
ranged thrmigh all nature in quest of huo^a 
happiness^ and is equally proud of his disc^ViCry. 
The man possessed of th^ virtue of his sect iff 
haf^y in himself^ and secure from the stroke of 
fortune and the mutability ^ojf tbe woHdj;. H^ 

^ OncTf rt «yai<* ^eif y*f 99 i»vrois iiovM diov. Laert. in vit* 
Zenon. 

^ + Homlaem ad duas res, ot ait Aristoteles, iiitellig^«K 
dum et agendum, esse natum, quasi mortalem Deum. Do 
Fin. lib. ii. c. IS. 
X Jam non dubitabis, quia eanun (vlrtotom) eompo^ 
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has also the high privilege of being free from 
all doubt concerning his principles^ and from 
all error.* Whence arises this confidence ? It 
18 the boast of the Academick philosophy, that 
it is not restricted to single points of doctrine, 
but has a larger and more secure foundation, 
and embraces both the component parts of our 
nature. But what is obtained by this junc- 
tion of the concerns of the soul with the con- 
dition of the body ? Through the examina- 
tion which has been made of the opinions of 
Plato, we have already detected the fallacy of 
the object to which he directed the hopes of 
the soul. And, as to Varro, he is, in this as in 
his former disquisition, utterly silent concerning 
an existence in a fjature state. Man, mortal 
man, is the beginning and the end of his philo- 
sophy. To discover the art by which common 
life may be best conducted, is all his concern, — 
the object of all his virtue. He never turned 
his views towards another world for the happi- 
ness which he sought. Probably, his sagacity 

homines, magno animo erectoque viTentes, semper sint 
beati ; qui omnes motus fortanse mutatioii6sque rerum et 
temporum leyes et imbecilles fore intelligant, si in Tirtutis 
certamen Tenerint. De Fin. lib, v. c, 24. 

* Eamque sectam sicut dubitatione, ita onmi error* 
carere arbltratur,- Ciy. Dei, lib. xix. c. 1. 
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had taught him the emptiness of the fancies of 
Plato. He formed none for himself; and we 
must conclude concerning a gmius distinguished 
at Rome by his capacity of research^ his depth 
of penetration^ his strong judgment^ and exten- 
sive learnings that he indulged no hope of im- 
mortality^ and that to his eyes futurity was 
^' one universal blank." 



INDEX. 
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ACAPEMICIANS, Old, the extent of their philosophy, 

373. — ^Followers of Plato and Aristotle, lb. — General 

Tiew of their principles, 376, &c. 
Academicians, New, the uncertainty of their opinions, 

399. 
Ahaz, why he worshipped the Syrian gods, 52. 
Ajax in the other world resents his treatment about the 

armour of Achilles, 294. note. 
Ajlaric takes Rome, 110.— His protection of the Chris. 

tians, 115. — Grants an asylum to those who fled to the 

churches, 134. 
Ambrose defends Christianity against Symmachus, 64. 
Anaxaooras, his philosophy, 230. 
Anaximander, his philosophy, 215. 
Anaximenes, his philosophy, 215. 
Antoninus, his rescript in favour of the Christians, 56. 
Apollo, Pythian, the meaning of his maxim to '^ know 

ourseWes,'' 389. 
Apuleius, a follower of Plato, 220. 
Arnobius refutes the Pagans, 59. — His account of the 

. Roman Stage, 191. 
ATBtNAooRAs, his pleading for the Christians^ 6, 8, 9.— 

His cheerfulness under suffering, 25. 
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▲uousTiK, diaracter of liis <^ City cf Crod,^ 7»6.**.flig 

mistaken yiew of Plato's theology, 234. 
Augustus rerenges himself upon Neptme, S2«—- Hisreigii 

assists the propagation of the Faith, 87. 

Bacchus, ^y wlialt i*efNi«seiited, 'tOS. 

Bjbrebistes, a leader of the Ge^as, 100. 

Bellona offended at Chiistianlity, t9Q, 

BERECTNTniA, 'her proftigate i^ites, 197. note. 

Brehmx, tiie In^an deity, what supposed to ^f t59, 

Brbnnus plunders Rome, 129. 

Britain, its power connected with irne veligton, 166« 

Brucksr, his view of Plato's philosophy, 228, 236. 

Burial, antient, solemnity of, 153. 

Byzantium, iiy w4iom fiuilt and impro'vied, M. 

Carthage, hs destruction injurious to Room, 81. 
Cjesar descended from JBneas, 118. --General TiokNis- 

Bess and tyranny cf the Cssars, VO. 
Ceres, her rites, 196. 
Chrysippus, the gods supposed to maike use of his ijntem 

oflogick, 855. 
Cicero, his argument against Fate, 145— His imitation of 

Plato, concerning the uncertainty ctf a future world, 

327, 328. note.— Account of his treatise ^^ De FinJ3>us,^ 

336. — ^The uncertainty of -his opinions, 937.-*Hi« de. 

scription of the social principle, S9U 
Cl AUDI AN celebrates the defeat of the Goths, 1 08. 
Claudius, why called Gothicus, 103. 
Cluterius, his system concerning the Goths, 9d. 
Const ANTiNE conquers the Goths, 103. 
Creation, proper doctrine of, not taught by Plato, 90$; 

— por by fwy Pagan theology, 305. 
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Cybels much respected by tke Romans, 120. — Unable tm 

saye Troy, ib. 
Cynics, their strange and affected dress, 400* 

Daci, name of, to whom giyen, 96. 

Demiu&ge, superior to other beings, 261.— Will nottrou* 

ble himself with the formation of man, or with his con. 

cems, ib. — Eternal life not within his gift, 270. 
Demons, Platonick, their nature described, 26ii. 
DicjBARCHus writes against the immortality of the -sooly 

DoMiTiAN, his pretended victories over the Daci, 101» 

Egypt, what Plato learnt there, 257. 

Epicurus adopts part of the doctrine of Democritus, 227. — 
His threefold philosophy, 337. — His numerous followers, 
339.— Their character, 340.— His Summum Bonum is 
Pleasure, 342. — He associates the Virtues with it, 347. 
—Ridicule of this by Cleanthes and Augustin, 348.-— 

. The account of him by Laertius agrees with that of Ci«^ 
cero, 352. — Compared with Xerxes, 416. 

GucHERius, his intention to revive Paganism, 114. 

Fabius, his cruelty at Tarentum, 132. 
Fate, nattire of, 138. 
Fimbria overthrows the second Troy, 1^. 
Foscus, a repast for Dacian vultures, 102. 

Germanicus, his death revenged upon the Pagan gods, 5$. 
GETiB, sifttation- of, 96.— Whether the same with the 

Goths, ib. 
Gods, their limited departments, 168. 
Goths, origin of, 97. 
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HcRttES, his doctrine concerning statues^ 203. note. 
Hermias, his ridicule of the Pagan doctrines concernin|^ 

God and the soul of man, 329. note, 
Heraclitus, his philosophy improved by Plato, 225. 
Herillus, in what he placed the Summam Bonum, 373. 
HiERONYMUs, in what he placed the Summum Bonum, 

373. 
Huns, descend to the Danube, 104. 

Janus, door-keeper to the gods, 170. note. 

Jews, hostile to the propagation of Christianity, 16 — 2t. 

Lose their empire through the 1ot€ of idolatry, 162. — 

Reason of their dispersion, 163. 
Image. WORSHIP, antient philosophy of, 201. 
Intolerance of Romans to Christians, 7. 
Juno, her hatred to the Trojans, 119. — Unable to laTc 

Carthage, 122. — Her rites, 196. 
Jupiter unable to save his own Crete, 122. — ^The soul of 

the world, 172. 
Justin Martyr, his account of the persecution of th« 

Christians, 4, 5. — His attachment to the Gospel, 24. — 

His supposition concerning Plato, 239. 

LucAN, his eulogy on Pompey's soldiers, 1 54. 

Marcellus, his cruelty at Syracuse, 132. 
Minerva, her temple, 124. — Her image, 127. 
MiNucius Felix, his belief in the resurrection of the 

body, 158. 
MosHEiM, his reprehension of Plato, 230. 

NioiDius, his experiment of the wheel, 141. 
NuMA, simplicity of worship in his time^ 161. 
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Ocellus JLucanus, his philosophy of the world, 31$. 
OuAJCLEy Delphkk, meaaing of the address made toitbf 

the worshippers, 250. 
Orosiits, character of his history, 74. 
0^19.9 his manoet of celebrating the circular philotophj^ 

323. 

Paul, Saint, his description of the happiness promised Irf 
the Gospel, 1. — His labours and saflferiogs^ 3^ 4.— Hhr 
happiness notwithstanding these, 22, 23. 

Pherscydes, the earliest welter quoted by Gceio, in liu 
TOur of the immortality of liie soul, 27^. 

Philosophy, the term of, by whom first used, 243» 

Phurnutus, his opinion conceiaiiBg Jupiter, 174* 

Plato, his triple Pffovtdence, 142. — Adopts ^certain doe. 

. trioes of Pythagoras, 21 1 . — Travels in purraLt of know* 
ledge, 224.— His triple philosophy^ 226.— His theolo. 
gy, 230. — His uncertainty ooncenung his own doc- 
trines, 324. 

f eiiPET, "the.gods threatened for Jiis defeat^ 54. 

Pjbuocopius, his account voffthevmorciful acts of theCrothf^ 
109. 

Prudentius celebrates the defeat of the Goths, 109. 

Pythagoras, founder of the Italian school, 216. 

Reformers of Gngland, compared with tite eariymactfiff^ 

32. 
ilEsuRlEtECTiosK, antient belief lu, 166. 
Revelation, in what different from Paganism, 207» 
Rhadaqaisus defeated, lOTi^'— An idolater, 114. 
Rome, causes of its decay, 81.— Its provinces oyernm by 

the Barbarians, 93.-^Cr9]«li)y (Of Ronums ia JKar^ X9f^^ 

—-Their early yirtnes, 16£i. 
RuFFiNus, guardian of Arcaditts, 106. 
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SjlALtrstj his' M9t pf aise of tke Roniaiif; ISO. 

Seneca, his acconnt of the superstitiong of t\e Capi^tol, 
193.— »HIb eontradictiofi of hi» principles, 109. 

SocRAtss, of the lonick school, 219. — His account oTy* 
pAiiiosophical studies, 990. — The object of his iloetriaes, 
224. — An idolater,263.— >Re&4es othefs^ but teaches no 
system of his owti,334*— ^Consequences of this, ib» and 
338. 

Sotrt, three degrees of^ $04.— Whether bodj or not, 274. 
— Plato's account of its immortality, 279. — Its pre.ex. 
istence, 282.— Its situation m the body, 287. — What 
becomes of it after death, 294. — ^Plato's doctrine of, 
self.contradictory or impious, 322. — Higher doctrine 
of the Scriptures, 324. 

Stiixcfio, guardian of Honoriirs, 106. 

Stoics, more learned than the Epicureans, 353.— Their 
skill in logick, 354.— Their morals, 355.— The faults 
which accompanied both, 356, 357. — Character of their 
philosophy, 360. — ^Their wise man, 370. — He may kill 
hitnself to shew his wisdom, 372.— *-Their dress, 401 . 

StjllA, his cruelty, 83. 

Stmmachus, his pleading for the restoration of idolatry, 
61. 

Tatian proves Grecian knowledge to be later than the 
age of Moses, 12, 13. — His attachment to the Scrip. 
tures, 28. 

TsBYui^LiAx upbraids the Romans for denying justice to 
the Christians, 5, 6. — His comparison of the Pagan gods 
with the mangled Christians, 27. — Argues for the Re. 
surrection, 158. 

Thales, founder of the lonick "School, 214. — His princi. 
pies, ib. 
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Theodosius, his clemency, faith, and valoar, 85.— Re« 

presses the Goths, 106. 
Theology, fabnlous, 185.— Civil, 188.— Natural, 109. 
Theophilus, his system of chronology against the Greeks, 

14* — ^His account of their persecuting temper, 15. — His 

disregard of suffering, 23. 
THRi.CE assigned to the Groths^. 104. 
TiMAUs, the Locrian, his system of the world, 173. 218. 
TiUNSMiGRATioN adopted by Plato from I^thagoras^ 

217. 
Trajwsubstantiation falsely inferred, 10. 
Triumvirates founded in perfidy and blood, 84. 

Valens defeated by the Goths, 105. 

Varro, his opinion of Jupiter, 178. — His system of theo. 
logy, 182—185. — ^Submits to the worship which he de. 
spises, 198. — Makes no mention of eternal life, 208.-— 
A &TOurer of the Old Academy, 336. — His enquiry 
concerning the nature of man, 380. — His view of all 
possible sects, 393.— -His reduction of them to one^ 
406. 

Victory, altar of, 02. 

Virgil, the probable meaning of his ivory gate, 320« 

Ultssbs, his wisdom in the choice of a second life, 294. 
note. 

Xenophon, his compliment to the Persians, 155.^Hif 
account of the opinions of Socrates, concerning philo- 
sophy, 222. 

FINIS. 
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Books published bif John Murray, 32, Fleet- 
Street. . 



The First Number of 
THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
In 8vo. Price 5s. 
In announcing this new literary Journal, the Publisher 
requests that the First Number may be considered as the 
Prospectus ; while, however, he holds out no promise, h^e 
can confidently assert, that the Gentlemen who have en- 
gaged in this Review have long enjoyed the esteem of the 
Public, and, could their Names be given without injury to 
the freedom, and the truth of Criticism, they would be an 
honourable pledge of the zeal, the liberality, and the at. 
tachment to the interests of liiterature, with which this 
British Jounial will be conducted. 



AN ATTEMPT to prove the TRUTH of CHRISTIA- 
NITY from the Wisdom displayed in its original Esta^ 
blishment, and from the History of false and corrupted 
Systems of Religion : in a Series of Discourses preached 
before the University of Ox/ord, in the Year 1808, at the 
Lecture founded by the late Rev. John Bampton, M. A. 
Canon of Salisbury. By John Penrose, M. A. of Cor- 
pus Christi College. 8vo. 9s. 



INSTITUTES of BIBLICAL CRITICISM, or Heads 
of the Course of Lectures on that Subject, read in the 
University and King's College, Aberdeen. By Gilbert 
Gerard, D. D. Professor of Divinity. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 



A TREATISE on SELF-KNOWLEDGE. By John 
Mason, A. M. A pew Edition. Printed in the most 
beautiful manner, by Ballantyne. Foolscap 8vo. 6s. 

*4,j* The same Work upon a larger and finer Paper. 
10s. 6d. 



A New Volume of SERMONS on various Subjects. 
By John Bid£.ak^, B. A. 8vo. -7s. 6d. 

^ These^are pleasing and edifying compositions; the language is neat 
and clear ; the piety rational and benevolent."— Critical Review, 
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SERMONS. By the late William Craig, D. D. 
Minister of St. Andrew's Church, Glasgow. A New Edi- 
tion, with additional Sermons^ and a Life of the Author. 
StoL 8vo. 15s. 



THE MIIVIATURE. A Collectibn of Essays upon 
Ifae Plan of ^ Microcosm.'' By Gen(2eni<m at Eton CoU 
lege. Inscribed, by Permission, to the Rev. Dr, 6ooda|l, 
Head Master of the C(^lege. Second Edition* 2 toU 
Foolicap 8va. Os. 

THE ELOQUENCE of the BRITISH SENATE; 
i)eing a Selection of the best Speeches*, bf the aM9t distitk*^ 
is^aished Speakers, that have been detir^ed in tlie fttttu^ 
Parliament, from the Reign ef Cbaries the First, to the 
present Time. With Notes, Historical, Blographlcul^ 
and Critical* . By Will. Hazlitt, Esq. In two hand* . 
some and closety printed Volumes, 6vo. 11. Is. 

Besides a Selection of all that is truly interesting in th« 
earlier periods of Parl iam e nta ry History, the Reader is 
here presented with • the nost valtiable Debates of Lord 
Chatham, Edmund Bit^kc, Mr. Pitt, Charles Fox^ 
Mr. Cannikg, Mr. Windham, Mr. Sheeidan, &g. 

*^ The present woA contains, within a reasonable compass, a far 
greater portion of the eloqae-noe and wisdom of 4Mir illuBtiioas enUora» 
tinn we have erer before witness^ in a single pubtto^tifui, ^^ we 
think no work conld have been projected qaere suscep^^UMie of uniting 
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